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Yet the work i<i far from tlestn-ini; to he BMlcclcd 
Ho tliat fhall peruse it will he able to marl many 
irawaRCS, to which lie may recur for instruction or 
delight; many from which the {met may learn to 
write, amlthf philosopher to rcaton. 

If Prior’R poetry he generally considered, his praise 
wU be that of corrcctiicss and industra-, rather Hian 
of compass of comprehension, or acU\ity of fancy 
He never made any effort of invention: his greater 
picecs are only tissues of common thoughts; and his 
smaller, which consist of light images or single 
conceits, are not always his own. 1 have traced him 
among the 1-rench Hpigrammatists, amt have been 
uiiormca Ijjal lie jioachetl for prey nmoiit obscure 
11‘e CorJttirr is, 1 supjmse, 
pncrallv considered n< an original production: with 
^wmuch |UBttcc this Epigram may tell, which was 

^ I’®®'' ''o"' 

MelLi!l‘r*' ‘ ‘ 

Dc Sneerdotu Vuwm coiuolAutc, 

Quldiim jwriScitH furctn comii.\liw cutiicm 
nne uoi aal sont^s camineuiA jicci* 

X'c MB mocsluB, ail; uammi cojiMva TonantU 
JsMn cam c<^cUubwi («l mw\o credis) cm. 
lUc gcmrtwt, *1 vtra inihi uolntia pracwB, 
ilosjKra apuu rtipcro’i wb mciw oro, rcfcrl, 
bacnficnB ^ntra ; mlUl nan convivia fas cst 
iAiwre, JcJunani bnc cdo luce nlbll. 

Mliat he has v.aluah]c he owes to his dili-fcncc .and 

!•« justly ;Cd him 
amongst Iho mo.st correct of iho Englivfi poets ; and 

corrcctncw*^ Ilo resolutely citdcavourcd at 
ronccinm Uo never sacrifices accuracy to haste 
nonndulges himself in coulcmiiluuus nogliecnco or 
impaticnl idleness; he kss no carJeTK'or 
entangled scnlimeuls; his words are nicclv selected 
»nd his thoughts full; expanded. If to i, 111 of h « 
character suffers any alatomciit, it must hi from tho 
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meets it'agi^n ampEfied and expanded, etnEelUsEed 


■ ieeipW u'Jt t r 


Yet conld the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Natar^ lament the death 
of queen Maif in lines like these : 

Oihe rocks are cleft, aad sew-desceadhi| tills 
raitow the brows of all th’ impeniling hiUs : 

The watei-gods to II00& their rivulets tam, 

And each, with streanuag ores, supplies his wanting um. 
The Jauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the giore. 

And round the plain in sad dietraetioas rove : 

In prickly brakes their tender toha they tear. 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

IVith their sharp nails, themselves the Satyrs wound. 
And tug fheir shaggy beards, and bite with grief the 
ground. 

lo Pan htoself, beneath a blasted oak. 

Dejected Res, his pipe in pieces broke. 

Bee Pales weeping too, in wild dcapait. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And sec yon fading myrtle, where appean 
The (Jneen of Love, all bath’d la flowing tens 1 

ScA flnv k‘\ta SBPnneM lea* Vn« a 


sawss •Asin A»«i uttuuH uiu mwi aer omsi, 

And tcaTB her tiscUss girdle from l»cr ir&tst : 

Hear the ead mutmuia of her siting doves ! 

Pot grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

And many years after, he gave no proof that time had 
improved his wisdom or his wit ; for, on the death of 
the inarquis of Blandford, this was his song : 

flow the winds, which had so long heeu stQl, 
the swclUng aii -with sighs to fill ; 
water«nymnhs, who motionless remain’d, 
laaws of ice, while she complalrfd, 

d their Btrcama : as when descending lains 
MU the steep twrents headlong o'er the plains. 


farm’d with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd, 

Began to roar and howl with honid yeU, 

Diml to hear, and terrible to tdl ; 

No^g hut gtuans and sighs wore heard around. 

And Echo malliplied each mournful sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has ytiled out 
roi. II. 
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PRIOR 

■SlATntBw Pnion i"! one of tlioso tliat Iiavp out 
from nil oWtirp nripnal to irrent eminence, llew.'ii 
bom July 21, Ifiiil, ncrordinir to 'iinie. nl tVinbiirne 
in Dor.«e't«liire, of I J.ho« iioLuii.it jinrenl*.; otlieis 
say that he was the son of a .ioiner of honilnii ; he 
iras perhaps williiifT enoufrh to Ic.ave his biith nil- 
.settled, in hope, liko Don Quitotc, llial Uie liistorian 
of his actions mipht find him some illustrious 
allianec. 

He is supposed to have fallen, liy his father’s death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Clinrinf;* 
cross, who t-ent him for some time to Dr. Hushy nl 
M'estminster ; hut, not inteiidiiif; to pive him any 
education beyond that of tiie sdinol, took him, nhen 
he nns noil ndinnccd in literature, to his nnn hou‘c ; 
where the carl of Dorset, celebrated for jiatronnpe of 
genius, found him by chance, ns Iturncl relates, 
reading Hornre, and was so well jileased with his 
proficiency, tiiat he undertook the rare and rust of 
nis academical education. 

He entered his name in Pt. iTohn’s College at 
Cambridge in ]f!I12, in his eightecntli year; and it 
may bo reiLsoiiably sop]) 0 'cd that he was distinguislicd 
among liis contcmpomrics. He became a ilnrhelor, 
as is u'ual, in four years; and two years afterwards' 
wrote tlie poem on tlio Dn7i/, whieli atands lirtt in 
his volume. 

It is the estnhlishcd practice of that College to 
send every year to the carl of Exeter aome poema 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgment of a bcnc- 

vor» II, A 
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faction enjoyed hj them from the bounty of his 
ancestor. On this occasion were those verses written 
whichj though nothing' is said of their success, seem " 
to have recommended him to some notice; for his 
praise of the countess’s musick, and his lines on the 
&mous picture of Seneca, afford reason for imagin' 
ing that he was more or less conversant with that 
&mily. - ' 

The same year he published. the City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, to ridicule Dryden’s Hind and Panther, 
in conjunction rrith Mr. Montague. There is a story 
of great pain suffered, and of tears shed, on this 
‘Occasion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that an 
old man should be so treated by those to whom he had 
always been civil. By tales like these is the envy 
raised by supeiior abilities every day gratified : when 
they are attacked, every one hopes to see them 
humbled ; what is hoped is readily believed, and what 
is believed is confidently told. Dryden had been 
more accustomed to hostilities, than that such 
enemies should break his quiet; and if we can sup- 
pose him vexed, it would be hard to deny him sense 
enough to conceal his uneasiness. . 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its 
authors more solid advantages than the pleasure of 
fretting Dryden; for they were both speedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, 
with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, 
who probably Icnew that his own part of the perform- 
ance was the best He had not, however, much 
reason to complain; for he came to Loudon, and 
obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to the em- 
bassy. In this assembly of princes and nobles, to 
which Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thipg 
equal, was formed the grand alliance against Lewis ; 
which at last did not produce effects proportionate to 
the magnificence of the transaction. . . 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid imtiation 
into publick business, was so pleasing to king Ivilliam, 
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tilt Ic made him onp of the penllemcii of his hcd- 
chimbcr; and he is supposed to liave passed some of 
the next years in tlic quiet cultivation of literature 
and poetry. 

The dcatii of Queen Mary (in KiPo) produced a 
subject for all the writers; perhaps no funeral was 
ercr so poetically attended. l)rydcn, indeed, .as a 
man discountriianccd and deprised, was (.ilent: but 
scarcely any other maker of xers-ps omitted to hriitp 
his tribute of tuneful surrow. An emukation of elcLT 
was universal. Maria's jiraise was not confined to the 
English language, but fills a great part of the Jfinur 
Jnyficanar. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of rcsperU lie 
wrote a lout: ode, which was presented to tlic king, 
by whom it xvas not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another emb.is.sy 
at the treaty of Ilyswiek (in 1*0!)7); and next year 
had the same olTiro at the court of I’niiire, where he 
is said to h.ivc been considered with great distinction. 

As he was one day nmeyiiig Iho ap.'irlment.s at 
Versailles, being shewn the Victories of I.s'wis, painted 
by I^c llrun, and ii'k'cd w hether the king of England's 
p.alnce Iind any such decorations : 7'hp monuments flf 
m;/ JfiafiTff nr/fon>, F.aid he, ore fo Ir uni rririftrlicrc 
ill/ in Lit oirn L'lmr, TIic pirlurcs isf Ec llrun nrc 
not only in theinselvcs sufiicicntly ostcnkitious, hut 
were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, that 
lloiIc.au and Itnciiic thought it necessary to make 
them more simple. 

Ilo was ill tlie following j car at Loo w ilh the king ; 
from whom, after a long aiidieiice, he carried orders 
to England, and upon his arris .al Iiccnme undcr- 
Fccrctary of state in the carl of Jersey’s ollicc ; a 
post which ho did not retain long, hccausc JcrFcy 
svas removed ; hut he was soon made commissioner 
ofTradc. 

Tills ye.ar (1700) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Caniicn i'ecu/arc, in 
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which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery: he prohahly 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much 
veracity as can^ he properly exacted from a poet pro- 
fessedly encomiastick. King ITilliam supplied copious 
materials for_ either verse or prose. His whole life 
had been action, and none ever denied him the re- 
splendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage. He was really in Prior’s mind what he 
represents him in his verses; he considered him as a 
hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised 
Others in compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which reason 
would not refuse. 

Among the adTOntages to arise from the future 
years of William’s reign, he mentions Societies for 
useful. irts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach. 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 

That from our writers distant re.abns may know 
The thanks we to our mouarch owe. 

And schools profess our tongue through every land. 
That has invok’d his aid, or bicss'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same hope 
of a now academy : 

In happy chains our daring language hound, 

Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

AVhether tlie similitude of those passages which 
exhihit the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded from accident'or imitation, is not easy to 
determine. Tickell might Irave been impressed with 
his expectation hy Swift’s Proposal for ascertaining the 
English Language, then lately published. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen 
representative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it 
about this time that he changed his party ; for he 
voted for the impeachment of those lords who had 
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persuaded tlic kinp to tire Partition-treaty, a treaty 
In n-Iiich lie lind himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne’s reign Vas a time 
of war, in uliich there was little employment for 
negotiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make 
or to polish scr'-cs, AVhen the battle of Rlenhcim 
called forth .all the verse-men. Prior, among the rest, 
took care to shew his delight in the incrcasiiig honour 
of liis country by an Kpistle to Itoilean. 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of jioems, 
with the cncomi.sstif k elmractcr of his deceased patron 
the duke of Dorset: it hecaii with the Col/isf 
ci'r, and ended with the A'liZ-iroirn Jfnirf. 

The battle of Rnmillies soon afterwards (in 1701!) 
excited him to another ciTort of poetry. On this 
oceision he had fewer or le»s fnmnduhlc rivals; and 
it would be not e-isy to name any otlicr composition 
produced by tlial event which i< now remomhered, 

Every tiling has its day. 'fliromrli the reigns of 
M'illiam and Anne no prosperous event passed un- 
dignilicd by jioelry. In the last war, when France 
ims disgraced and” overpowered in every quarter of 
the globe, wlicn .Spam, coming to her nssisUiiicc, only 
shared her calamities, and the name of an ICnglish- 
man W. 1 S reverenced through Kiiropc, no poet w-as 
heard amidst the general arclamation ; the fame of 
our couascllors and heroes was intrusted to the 
Gazetteer. 

'file nation in time grew weary of the war, and the 
queen grew weary of her ministers. 'Ilic w.ar was 
burdensome, and the ministers were insolent Harley 
and his friends hegan to hope that they might, Jiy 
driving the M'higs from court and from power, gratify 
at once the queen and the people. There was now 
a call for writers, who might convey intelligence of 
past abuses, and hbcw the waste of puhlick money, the 
unrcasouabic Condurt of thr .l/Ac*, the avarice of 
generals, the tyranny of minions, and the general 
danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called the A'xamincr vas 


/ 
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periodically published^ written, as it happened, by 

^ 1 sometimes as is said by 

Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by Swift • and one, 
in ridicule of Garth’s verses to Godolphin upon the 
loss of his place, was written by Prior, ^nd answered 
by Addison, who appears to have known the author 
either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
(July 1711) privately to Paris with propositions of 
peace. He was remembered at the French court ; 
and, returning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister from 
France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or 
ofBciously, seized Prior and his associates at Canter- 
bury. It is easily supposed that they were soon 
released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior’s house, where 
the Queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20, 
1711), and entered privately upon the great business. 
The importance of Prior appears from the mention 
made of him by St. John in his Letter to the 
Queen. 

‘ My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords were 
of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be added 
to those who are empowered to sign ; the reason for 
which is, because he, having personally treated with 
Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness we can pro- 
duce of the sense in which the general preliminary 
engagements are entered into : besides which, as he 
is the best versed in matters of trade of all y^ 
Majesty’s servants who have been trusted in this 
secret, if you shall think fit to employ him in the 
future treaty of commeroe, it will be of consequrace 
that ho has been a party concerned in conolntog 
that convention, which must be the rule of this 
treaty.’ 
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The assembly of this important night iras in some 
degree clandestinCj the design of treating ;iot being 
yet openly declared^ and, when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of high treason ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect answer to 
the Report of the CommiUce of Secrecy, no treaty ever 
was made without private interviews and preliminary 
discussions. 

My business is not the history of the pciscc, but the 
life of Prior. Tho conferences began at Utrecht on 
the first of January (1711-12), and tho English pleni- 
potentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The ministers 
of the different potentates conferred and conferred ; 
but the peace advanced so slowly, that speedier 
methods were found necessary, and BolingbroKc was 
sent to Paris to adjust differences with less formality ; 
Prior either accompanied him or followed him ; .and 
after his departure had tho appointments and authority 
of an ambassador, though no publick character. 

1^ some mistake of tho Queen’s orders, tho court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbrokc says 
in his Letter, 'Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy 
country, and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
furnish thee with to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
who are not much better politicians than the French 
are poets.’ 

Soon after tlie duke of Shrewsbury wont on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be associated 
with a man so meanly born. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to act without a title till the duke returned 
nest year to England, and then he assumed the style 
and dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
sent him with a letter to the Queen, written in favour 
of the elector of Bavaria. ‘1 shall expect,’ says he, 
‘with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, whose 
conduct is very agreeable to me.’ And while the 
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Duke of Shrewsbury was still at PariSj BolWbroke 
wrote to Prior thus ; 'Monsieur de Torcy has a con- 
fidence in you ; make use of it, once for all, upon 
this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, that we 
must pve a different turn to our parliaident and our 
people, according to their resolution at this crisis.' 

Prior’s public dignity and splendour commenced in 
August 1713j and continued till the August following ; 
but I am afraid that, according to the usual fate of 
greatness, it was attended with some perplexities and 
mortifications. He had not all that is customarily 
given to ambassadors ; he hints to the Queen, in an 
imperfect poem, that ho had no service of plate; and 
it appeared, by the debts which he contracted, that 
liis remittances were not punctually made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfall 
of the Tories and the degradation of Prior. He was 
recailcd ; but was not able to return, being detained 
by the debts which he had found it necessar}’ to 
contract, and which were not discharged before 
hlarcb, though his old friend Montague was now at 
tlie head of the treasury. 

lie returned then ns soon as he could, and was 
welcomed on the 25th of Marcii by a warrant, but 
was, liowevor, suffered to live in his own house, under 
the custody of the messenger, till he was examined 
before a committee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Coningsby, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal in- 
terrogators ; who, in this examination, of which there 
is printed an account not unentertaining, behaved 
with the boisterousness of men elated by recent 
authority. They are represented as asking questions 
sometimes vague, sometimes insidious, and writing 
Answers different from those which they reccu*ed. 
Trior, however, seems to have been overpowered by 
their turbulence ; for he confesses that lie^ signed 
what, if he had ever come before a legal judicatu«, 
ho should havo contradicted or explained 
oath was administered by Boscawen, a Middlesex 
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justice, who ot lu't was poinpto srriliMiis allcslation 
on llio wroiip side of the paper. 

Thep were S'cry in<l«strioiis to find some charpo 
against Oxford, ai'id ashed Prior, witli pronl canicsl- 
ncs=, who wa.^ present stIicii the preliminary articles 
ircrc talked of or sipned at liis house? He told tltcm 
that either the carl of Oxford or the duke of Shren-s- 
inry was absent, but he could not remember which; 
an answer which perplexed them, because it .supplied 
no accus.atian npainsl either. ' Could any thinp he 
more absurd,’ s.iy.s he, ‘ nr more inhuman, than to 
propose to me a question, by the ntiswcrinp of wliich 
J mipht, according to them, prove myself a traitor? 
.tnd notwith.standinp their solemn promise that 
nothing which I could «ny should hurt myself, I had 
no reason to trust them : for they violated that 
promise about five hours after. However, I owned I 
was there present, AVhether this was wisely done or 
no, 1 leave to my friends to determine.' 

inicn he had sipned the paper, he was told hy 
IValjolc, that the committee were not satisfied witu 
his behaviour, nor could pivo such an nccouiit of it to 
the Commons as inipht merit favour ; and tlmt they 
now thought a stricter confinement necessary tliaii tii 
his own hou.se. ‘Here,' says he, 'Hosc.awen played 
the mor.xli«t, and Coninpshy the Christian, hut both 
very awkwardly.' Tlie incssenper, in whoso custody 
he was to he placed, was then called, and very 
Recently .asked hy Cnninpshy, if hw hniire trii/i tmtrrd 
'ly hart and bollt ? The messeiiper nnswered, Ko, with 
istonishmcnt ; at which Coninpshy very nnprily aaid, 
Sir, yon miul terurr thiir prittmrrf it it far the hafely of 
'he nation ; if hr rsrapr, you rhaU anrirrr for it. 

Tliey h,ad airc.ady printed their report; and in this 
examination were ciidcavourinp to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for Fomo time; .and 
Hr. iValiiole (June 10, 1715) moved for an inipcach- 
iient .against him. M'h.at made him fo acrimonious 
lees not appear ; he was by nature no lliirslcr for 
Mood, Prior was a week .after committed to close 
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custody, •B’ith orders that no person should be admitted 
‘0 vuthout leave from the SpcaJicr. 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was passed, 
ho was excepted, and continued still in custody, which 
ho had made less tedious by writing Iiis Alma. He 
was, however, soon after discharged. 

Ho had now his liberty, hut he haa nothing else. 
Wliatever the profit of his employments might have 
boon, he had always spent It ; and at the age of fifty- 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penutj', 
having yet no solid revenue but from the fellowship 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, ho said ho could live upon 
at last ) 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which he 
had printed, and to publish them by subscription. 
Tlio expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated th'e propos.als, and the care of 
some, who, it is said, withheld the money from him, 
lest he should squander it. The price of the volume 
was two guineas; the whole collection was four 
thousand ; to which lord Harley, the son of the earl 
of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, which 
Prior ivas to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 
decease. 

Ho had now, what wits and philosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it seems that busy men seldom live 
long in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
healtli declined. Ho complains of deafness ; for, says 
he, 1 took little care of my ears while I was not sure if 
my head was my oten. 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I ^ have 
found no account In a letter to Swift, ‘ I have, says 
he, ‘ treated lady Harriot at Cambridge. A Fellow of 
a College treat ! and spoke verses to her in a gown 
and cap 1 'Whot, tho plenipotentiary, so far concerned 
in tho damned poaco at Utrecht ! tho man that makes 
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iiplialf llic volumi' of tcrve jirocp, lli.il tiinkos! up tlio 
report of llie cominillop, cpf-ikinir ver-o-- ! .'•ir rtf, 
/iPMO mm.* 

iledfed nt )I7r;/w/r,a «c,it of llip r.irl of Oxford, on 
the cinlitooiiQi of September. 17-1, .iiul n.i'i buried iii 
ire-^tminstor; ubcrc on a monuinent, for uliieb, iw 
the k/l pirrr r/ iirninii r/iaiVi/, he left fiie hundred 
pounds, is encpiiven llii‘> epitaph : 

Sui Trmiwri' Hi'tnriiiia modit-inti, 

I'niilatim olireji* ni 1% bn* 

Operi fitnul ft Vu.ie filuta alini|>i!, 

Sfiit, IS. All Don*. 1721. Anil. fiT. 

It. .S. 11 
Vir liiimini 
S<'reiii*‘:im* 

nfji (:i'uri.'!o I’lffinoiqiieMii.ui 
in Congrf"'mne IV Jitaiomm 
Iloiov" nmm Ifi'*'! ffHunt.i, 

Dcitidfl Jtignie lln!iiini.i*' Ix pits 
■JHim us 

Qtti onno IG'tf I’acom UiMrjCKt nnaVcc.'unl, 

Turn li«, 

Q'li npad flolloi nnnl<i proiitin I/'^ititmi in olii''niiit : 
IVxIf.m etiam nniio IG'.T in Iti1»Ti)in 
.Sn r.rTAiiti » ; 

J*<e non in iitro'iiii' Ilonoinbdi C(in*i ''ii 
iViniia, 

Q'lt anno 171)0 oriliinndn Cowmrrrii in Kotii', 
tjuiiinc anno 1711 dlriRi ndi« rorlorii rclni*, 
rnniiilt 1. ml, 

Cojij'oiio\*nii»! 
l*oslri-mo 
All Aixi 

reliei'simno ni' moriie Ueginu 
,\il Li'ixiriviiK XIV. Gnllinn I’.i'cfm 
UlisMii anno 1711 
I)a I’nco rtnbibfinla, 

(Pnfo cli.i:nnnm durante 
Diurpii. ut honi jam oiniiei apt rant ilur.ilura) 

Cum atimmi t«tfitati- Ix^.ilua. 

MATTIIAliUd J’llIOUAnniscr; 
giii 

Hosomnea, quitmirumulatuarst, Tiliilos 
IIumanlLitln, In;;fnli, Kruditlonla Iniido 
Superoiit; 
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Ctti cnim Duseenti fucilca arrisenint Slusae. 

Hune Puorum Schola bio Begin perpolivit ; 
Javcncni in Collcgio Sti. Johannia 
Cantabrigin optimia Scientiia instnucit; 

Virum dcniqae niuut; ct perfevt 
Malta cum viria Principibna oonanctudo ; 

Ita nattta, ita inatitutna, 

A Tatum Oiioro avclli nunquam potuiti 
Sed aolobat aaepc rerum Cmlium grantatem 
Amocnionim Litcrarum Studiia condire : 

£t cum omno adco Pocticca gemu 
Baud infeliciter tcntarct, 

Tam in FabcUia concinno Icpidcquo texcndia 
Mima Artitcx 
Ncmincm habnit pnTcm, 

Haec libcralis animi obkctamenta ; 

Quam nullo llli laborc conatiterint, 

Pacilo ii pcrapcxere, qmbua usua cat Amici ; 

Apud quoa Urbanitatum ot Lcpoium plcnua 
Cum nd rent, nuaccunquo forte incidcrat, 

Aptb varic eopioa^uo ailuderet, 

Interea nilul quacattum, nibil vi expreasum 
Tidcbatup, 

Sed omnia ultro cfflncrc, 

£t quasi jugi b fonto affatim exubuare, 

Ita Suns tandem dubios rcliquit, 

Easetno in Senptia, Pocta Blcgantior, 

An in Comietu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, cminont ns he was, both by his abilities 
and station, very few memorials hove been left by his 
contemporaries ; the account therefore must now be 

dcstitutoof his private character and familiarpractices. 

He lived nt n time when the rage of party detected all 
which it was any man’s interest to hide ; and ns little 
ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much was 
known. He was not afraid of provoking censure; 
for when he forsook the Whigs, under whose patron- 
age he first entered the world, he became a Tory so 
ardent and determinate, that he did not willingly 
consort with men of different opinions. Ho was one 
of the sixteen Tories who met weekly, and agreed to 
address each other hy the title of Brother ; and seems 
to have adhered, not only by conourreuco of political 
designs, but by peculiar affection, to the earl of Uxforo 
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and his family. Willi liotr much confidence he was 
Ini'tcd, has liecii already told. 

ITc was, honever, in 1‘upc‘i! opinion, fit only to 
make verges, and less <]ualificd for business than 
Addison himself. Tliis was surely said without con- 
sideration. Addison, exalted to n hicrh place, was 
forced into dcirr.ndntion by the sense of his own 
incapacity ; Prior, who was employed by men very 
capable o'fcstimatini; hi« \aliio, having been hccrcbiry 
to one embassy, had, when preat abilities were nirain 
wanted, the same oflicc niiothcr time ; and was, lifter 
so miicli experience of Ins knowledge and dexterity, 
.at last sent to transact a ncpotiatioii in the hiphest 
decree nnliiotis .and important; for which ho w.as 
qualified, nmonp other requisites, in the opininii of 
llolinphroke, hy Ins influence upon the I'rciirh 
minister, ntid hy skill in questions of commerce above 
other men. 

Of his heliavioiir in the liphtcr parts of life, it is 
too late to pet much intclliL'Ciice. Due of his. answers 
to a boastful Frenchman has been related, niid to nn 
impertinent be made nnotlier equally proper. Dnriiii' 
his embassy, he sal at the opera hy n man, who, in his 
rapture, nccoinpaiiied with nis own voice the principal 
singer. Prior fell to raihiip at the performer with 
all the terms of reproach that he could collect, till 
the Frcncliinnii, cc.asine: from his sniiir, hegan to 
e.xpostuIn^with him fur his liarsli censure of a man 
who was'coiifesscdly the oniameiit of the stase. ‘ I 
know all that,’ say.s the ambassador, ‘vittu i/ cliiinli' *'i 
haul, qnc jc nc ffauroif vimt mlrmlre.’ 

In a pay French company, where every one simp 
a little soup or sbiiiza, of which the hiirdcn was, 
liannUfonr. la Mi'lanchnlic', when it came to his turn 
to ship, after the pcrforinniicc of ,a yniinp lady that 
sat next to him, ho produced these extcmiiorary'lincs : 

JlaiB ccllc mix, et ccs beaux yeux, 

3'onl Ciipidon trop (IanF;cr(ux, 

IJt jo aula tristc qiiand jc cno 
Bannissoiis la Mclnneliolic. 
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Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe probably 
was sometimes ideal ; but the woman ^ith whom he 
cohabited was a despicable drab of the lowest species. 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was' 
absent from his house, stole his plate, and ran away ; 
as was related by a woman who had been his servant. 
Of this propensity to sordid converse I have seen an 
account so seriously ridiculous, that it seems to 
deserve insertion. 

' I have been nssured that Prior, .after having spent 
the evening mth Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink a bottle 
of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, in Long- 
Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any remains 
of the lowness of his original, as one said, but, I 
suppose, that his faculties 

‘ Strain’d to tho height, 

In that celestial colloquy sublimo. 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair.’ 

Poor Prior ! why was he so strained, and in such 
want of repair, after a conversation with men not, in 
the opinion of tlie world, much wiser than himself? 
But such ;ire the conceits of speculatists, who strain 
their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon the 
surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to Imve been right ; but his life was, it 
seems irregular, negligent, and sensual. 

Prior has written with great variety, and his variety 
has made him popular. He has tried aU styles, from 
tho prrotesque to the solemn, and has not so failed in 
any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His woiks may be distinctly considered as com- 
prising Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, Alma, 
and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, being 
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Tvritlen with grenl familiarity and proal riprilclincis ; 
the language i"! easy, hut hcldom grots, and the 
numhera amooth, wiihotit nppraraiire of care. Of 
thcfe Talc' tljprc are only four, llie lAullr\ which 
is introduced by a Preface, neither ncrc'sarj' nor 
plcjising, neither grave nor merry. Vaulo /Vrynn^i ; 
which lias lihcudscn Preface, hiit of more ^'n]nD than 
the Tale, llms Carvel, not over-decent; and Prato- 
senC-c and Aprltrs, an old storj’, minded, hy an 
alTectetioii not disagreeable, with modern images. 
The I'oim^ Gentleman in Lore has hardly a just claim 
to the title of a Tale. I know not whether he be the 
original author of any Talc which he has given us. 
The Adi'cnturc of llan» Carrel has passed through 
many successions of merr}- s\il.s; tor it is to he 
found in -Ariosto’s Satires, and is perhaps yet older. 
But the merit of such stories is the art of telling 
them. 

In his Amorous Effusions he is less hnpjiy; for 
they arc not dictated hy nature or hy passion, nnd 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. 'Hiey have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
cscrci'es of a hUilful sersificr, resolved at all adven- 
tures to write something about Chloe, and tryimr to 
he amorous hy dint of study. His fictions therefore 
arc mythologicid. Venus, alter the c.rample of the 
Greek Epigram, n.sks when she was seen naked and 
liattim;i. Then Cupid is mhtalim ; then Ctijiid is dit- 
armed', then he loses his d.arLs to Ganymede’, then 
Jupiter sends him n summons hy Merniry. 'I’licn 
Chloe goes a-hunting, with an uvry qiiirer yraee/ul at 
her eide ; Diana mistakes her for one of her nyniphs, 
and Cupid laughs at the blunder. .Ml this is surely 
dcspiivihlc ; and even when he tries to act the lover, 
without the help of gods orgoddcs'cs, his thoughts 
arc unaffccting or remote. lie talks not like a man 
of tliU world. 

The greatest of all his amorous C'say.s is JTrnry and 
llmma; a dull and tedious dmloguc, which excites 
neither esteem for the man nor tenderness for the 
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woman. The example of Emmaj who resolves to 
follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilt 
shall drive him, deserves no imitation; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady’s con- 
^ncy, IS such as must end either in infamy to herj or 
in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their 
value, as their occasions, being leas remembered, 
raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The hur- 
lesque of Boileau’s Ode on Namur has, in some parts, 
such airiness and levity as will always procure it 
readers, even among those who cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epistle to Soileau is not so 
happy. The Poems to the King are now perused 
only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Seculars, I 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without danger of detection ; for who can 
be supposed to have laboured through it .> Yet the 
time has been, when this neglected work was so 
popular, that it was translated into Latin by no 
common master. 

His Poem on the battle of Bamillies is necessarily 
tedious by the form of the stanza ; an uniform mass 
of ten lines, thirty-five times repeated, inconsequential 
and slightly connected, must weary both the ear and 
the understanding. His imitation of Spenser, which 
consists principmly in I ween and I west, without 
exclusion of later modes of speech, makes his poem 
neither ancient nor modem. His mention of Mars 
and Bedlona, and his comparison of Marlborough to 
the Eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter, are all 
puerile and unaffecting; and yet more despicable is 
the long tale told by Lewis in his despair, of Bride 
and Troynovante, and the teeth of Cadmus, with^ his 
similies of tiie raven and eagle, and wolf and lion. 
By the help of such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, 
without acquaintance with life, and without know- 
ledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, cola 
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and lifelc''! like thi«, may l*e ca'-ily written on any 

5ul>je<’t. 

In liis rpilnsnie<i to I’!,afHnt and to lAinitt, lie i"s 
tcry happily fnretioii'; hut ill the I'ro!i«;ur Irfurr 
Ilf Qurm, the pedant ha< found hi-’ w.iy, »Mth 
Mincri'a. Pori-eiiu. and Andromeda. 

Hi*: Jlpismni* and liirhter pieret are, like IhiKe of 
olher«‘, fnnu’timeq elesant, tometimeii trillinc, and 
Eomclimc'! dull ; amoiis; the hi-t are the f'nr.rUim, 
and the epitaph on Jain ai.d J<ynn. 

Stan-ely any one of our poet- h.i- written 'o nuirh, 
and tran-hteii m little: tiie ter-ion of fallininehu- 
i' fufiirieritly lieentiou* ; tlie paraphra<e on St. I’niilV 
Ilxhortatinn to Charily i« eminently hi-atitifiil. 

Atn.itif nritten in profe--ed imitation of lludihra-. 
.and ha- at le.a-t one accidental resemhlanre : lludihrrs 
rant' a plan, beMii-e it i<! left imperfert ; Alnia i< 
imperfect, heeau-e it n'etnt tte»e.» to h.a»e had a plan. 
Prior appear* ml to li.n\c propo-ed to him-elf any 
drift or de-icn, hut to h.H*e written thrra*ual dirtatc* 
of the pre-enl moment. 

IVliat llomre E.nid when he imitated I.ncilin-', ruiirht 
ho raid of ISutler hy Prior, hie nntnhers were not 
fmooth or neat ; Prior exrelled him in »'er-ifir.'itinn, 
but he w.ae, like Horace, inrriitnrr ruhar ; he Ind not 
ItutlcrV exuberance of milter niid viiriety of illii-lra- 
tion. Tlic -panclee of wit which he roiild nfftird. 
he knew how to iKili-h; but he wanted the hiillinii of 
hi- maeler. Hiiller poure out a iiej:Iiireiit prnfu-ititi, 
certain of the weipht. hut earcle-e of the -tamp. 
I’rior has enmpiralively little, but with that little he 
make? a fine fhew. Alma hue many admirer-, and 
was the only piece among Prior’s work- of wliirh I’opc 
-aid that he elinuld wMi to lie the antlicir. 

Snlnmon i? the work In whieh he eiilnislcd the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected siicreedim.'' 
JL'P? to reeard with veneration, llis alTertion wn« 
ii.itur.ll; it had iindnuhtcdly heen written with great 
labour, and who is willing to think that he has been 
labouring in vain.’ 11c had iiifiiEcd into it much 

vnr. ij. n 
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knowledge and muoli tkought; had often polisked it 
to el^ance, often dignified it with splendour, and 
sometimes heightened it to sublimity : he perceived 
in it many excellences, and did not discover that it 
wanted that without which all otherstare of, small 
avail, the power of engaging attention and alluring 
curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most fetal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
pervades the whole j other faults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates 
itself. He that is weary the first hour, is more weary 
the second j as bodies forced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pass more and more slowly through 
every successive interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
succession of images ; every couplet when produced is 
new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure. 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfiuous when 
he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his 
ebullitions of invention had subsided. And even if 
he should controul his desire of immediate renown, 
and kee]' his work nine years unpublished, he will be 
still the author, and stillin danger of deceiving him- 
self ; and if he consults his friends, he will probably 
find men who have more kindness than judgement, 
or more fear to offend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from the 
uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently diver- 
tified, but from the continued tenour of the narration ; 
in which Solomon relates the successive vicissitudes 
of his own mind, without the intervention of any 
other speaker, or the mention of any other agents 
unless it ho Abra j the reader is only to learn what 
he thought, and to be told that he thought wron& 
The event of every experiment is foreseen, and 
therefore the process is not much regarded. 
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di^roportion of his rhymes, which have not always 
suflicient consonance, and from the admission of 
broken lines into his Safomon; hut perhaps he 
thoi^ht, like Cowley, that hemistichs ought to be 
admitted into heroick poetry. 

Ho had apparently such rectitude of Judgement as 
secured Hm from every thing that approached to the 
ridiculous or absurd ; hut as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, hut the 
repression of wickedness, so judgement in the opera- 
tions of intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often 
sublime. It is said bv Longinus of Eurinides. that 


his own tail. IVhatever Prior obtains above medi- 
ocrity seems the effort of struggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every 
thing by purchase, and nothing by gift; he had no 
nightly visitationt of the Muse, no infusions of senti- 
ment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than that of 
any among the successors of Dryden ; he borrows no 
lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, from 
his predecessors. His phrases are original, but they 
are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no elegances, 
none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
mark of laborious study; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; the words did not come 
till they were called, and were then put by constraint 
into their places, where they do their duty, but do it 
sulleiy. In his greater compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent : what he 
received from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did 
he increase the difficulty of writing, by unnecessary 
severity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. In his Preface to Solomon he proposes some 
improvements, by extending the sense 
couplet to another, ^vith variety of pauses. This he 


he forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of 
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bos attempted, but irithout success ; his interrupted 
lines arc unplcasiug-, and his sense as less distinct is 
less sinking. 

He has altered tlic Stanza of Spenser, as a house is 
altered by bSilding another In its place of a different 
form, 'tfith how little resemblance he has formed 
his new Stanza to that of liis master, these specimens 
will shew. 


SraxsEii. 

She ilying from heaven’s hated face. 

And from Iho n orld that her discover'd wide, 

Fled to the wasteful wilderness ai>acc. 

From living eyes her open slinmc to hide, 

And lurk’d in rocks and caics long unespy’d. 
lint that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 

Did in that c.astlc afterwords abide, 

To rest themselves, and weary powers repair, 

IThcrc store they found of nil, that dainty was and rare. 

Piitoiu 

To the close rock the frighted raven flics, 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 

The shafigy wolf un<-ccn and trembling lies, 

Ifhcn the hoarse ra,ar proclaims the lion near. 

Ill-stan’d did we our forts and lines fors,akc, 

To dare our Untish foes to open fight : 

Our conquest w o by stratagem should make : 

Our triumph had been founded m our flight. 

'Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gam: 

’Tie theirs, to meet in arms, and battle m the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines lie has .avoided 
diflicultics ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of the 
power of plciTsiug ; but he no longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written irithout regularity 
of measures; for, when he commenced poet, he had 
not recovered from our Fiud.urick infatuation ; hut 
he probably lived to be convinced that tlic essence of 
verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers arc such as mere diligence may attain; 
they seldom oflend the ear, and seldom sooth it; 
they commonly want airiness, lightness, and facility ; 
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wliat is smootli, is not soft. His verses always roll, 
but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may 
exemplify a sentence which he doubtless understood 
well, when ho read Horace at his nnelt’s ; the vessel 
long retains the scent tehieh it first receives. In his 
private relaxation he revived the tavern, and in his 
amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occasions, and nobler subjects, when habit was 
overpowered by the necessity of reflection, he wanted 
not wisdom as a statesman, or elegance as a poet. 



CONGREVE 


CoNnim r. <1c«cciiiIp(1 from a family in Stnf- 
ford'liire, of m grpat nntii|iitty tlint it claims a plnre 
amnii; the few lliat extend 'tlicir line l)cyond tlie 
N'ormin Conquest; and was the t-nn of William 
Congnte, rcroiul i-on of Itirlinrd Conprpvo of Con- 
grpre and Stratton. He visited, nnre at least, tlic 
rp'idpi PC of his ancestors; and, I bplipvp, more places 
than ORP are still shewn, in groves and gardens, tilipro 
he is related to have written his Ohl Halchelor, 

Ncitler the limp nor place of his hirth arc certainly 
known {iftlic inscription upon hismonumonlbo Inio. 
he was 9om in 1(57:;. For the place ; it was said by 
himself that he owed his n.sti«ity to Knghnd, and hy 
every bo-ly el'c that he was liom in Ireland. Southern 
mentioned him with abarp censure, as a man that 
meanly disowned his natii'o count rv. The biographers 
assign his nativity to llardsa, near Leeds in Vorksliire, 
from the account given by himself, ns they suppose, 
to •iacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
tnith about his own birth, is, in appc.arnncc, to be 
very deficient in cindour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that falsehoods of convcnienco or 
vanity, falscboorls from wliicli no evil immediately 
s’isiblo ensues, except the general degradation of 
human testimony, arc very lightly uttered, and onro 
uttered, aro sullciily supported. Doilcaii, who desired 
to he thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards 
hy false dates ; thinking himself obliged in honour. 
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says his admirer, to maintain what, when he said' it, 
was so well received, j 

MTierever Congreve was horn, he was educated first 
at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his ft^her 
having some military employment that stationed' him 
in Ireland : hut after having passed through the ksual 
preparatory studies, as may be reasonably supposed 
with great celerity and success, his father thovghtit 
proper to assign him a profession, by which something 
might be gotten j and about the time of the Revolu- 
tion sent him, at the age of sixteen, to study law in 
the Middle Temple, where he lived for several years, 
but with very little attention to Statutes or Keperts. 

His disposition to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt that force of imagination, 
and possessed that copiousness of sentiment,Dy which 
intellectual pleasure can be given. His first perform- 
ance was a novel, called Incognita, or Love ani Duty 
reconciled. It is praised by the biographers, who quote 
some part of the preface, that is indeed, for 'such a 
time of life, uncommonly judicious. I would rather 
praise it than read it. i 

His first dramatick labour was the Old BatcUlor ; of 
which he says, in his defence agsunst Collier, ‘that 
comedy was written, as several know, some years 
before it was acted. When I wrote it, I had little 
thoughts of the stage ; but did it, to amuse myself, in 
a slow recovery from a fit of sickness. Afterwards, 
through my indiscretion, it was seen, and in some 
little time more it was acted; and 1, through the 
remainder of my indiscretion, suffered myseif to be 
drawn in, to the prosecution of a difficult and tharik- 
less study, and to be involved in a perpetual war with 
knaves and fools.’ 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Batchelor rvas written for musemeut, in the 
languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently^ com- 
posed with great elaborateness of dialogue, and inces- 
sant ambition of wit Theage of the writer considered. 
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it is indeed a very ironderful performance ; for, when- 
cTcr irrittcn, it was acted (IC03) when lie was not 
more than twenty-one years old ; and w as then recom- 
mended by Mr. Drrdcn, Mr. Southern, and Mr. 
.tlaynwarinj. Drvdcii said that ho nercr had seen 
Sdc'h a iiistjtlay; {lut they found it deficient in some 
thincs requuitc to the success of its exhiliilion, and 
by their preater experience fitted it for the st.ape. 
Southern u<ed to rehale of one remedy, proiiahly of 
this, that when Conprere rc.ad it to th’e phayer*,' he 
pronounced it so wretchedly that they had almost 
rejected it; hut they were afterwards so well per- 
suaded of it- excellence, that, for half a } ear before it 
was acted, the inanairer allowed it', author tlie privilepo 
of the lioii'c. 

Tew plays have cr cr been so beneficial to the writer; 
for it procured him the patronape of Halifax, who 
imnicdialcly made him one of the eommii-sioners for 
licensiiip eoaclies, and soon after pa\ e him a place in 
the pipe-ofiiec, and another in tlie customs of six 
hundred tiounds a year. Conpreve’s coinersalion 
must surely have heen at least ciinally j>lc.a<inp w itli 

his writings. 

f^uch a comedy, written at such an .ape, requires 
some consideration. As the lisrhter sjiceics of dra- 
matic]: poetry jirofc'ses the imitation of eomtnon life, 
of real manners, and d.aily incidents, it npjiarontly 
presupposes n familiar knowicdpc of many ch.araclers, 
and exact ohseivation of the passinp world ; the dilli- 
cully therefore is, to conceive liow this knowledge 
can be oblaiiicil liy a boy. 

But if llie Old jlalcMor be more ric.arly examined, 
it will be found to be one of those comedies which 
may he made by a mind vigorous and acute, and fur- 
nisticd with coniick chameterf: by the perusal of oilier 
poets, without much actual commerce witli mankind, 
'flic dialogue is one constant rcciproc.alion of conceits, 
or clash of wit, in which nothing flows necessarily 
from the occasion, or is dicLitcd by nature. Tlic 
characters both of men and women arc cither fictitious 
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and arUficial, as those of EeaHwell and the Ladies- 
or easy and common, as WUtol a tame idiot. Bluff L 
swaggering coward, and Bcndleurife a jealous puritan; 
and the catastrophe arises from a mistake not very 
pr^ably produced, by marrying a wonftin in a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions are 
made, will still remain the work of very powerful and 
fertde faculties : the dialogue is quick and sparkling, 
the incidents such as seize the attention, and the wit 
so exuberant that it o'er-informs iU tenement. 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abilities 
in The iOouble Beater, which was not received with 
equal kindness. He writes to his patron the lord 
Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours to 
reconcile the reader to that which found few friends 
among the audience. These apologies are always 
useless; de guelibus non est disputandum} men may 
be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, against 
their will. But though taste is obstinate, it is very 
variable, and time often prevails when arguments 
have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence; and when she died, soon 
after, Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
efi^usion of eleg^ack pastoral ; a composition in which 
all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) bis prolifick pen produced 
love for Love a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners, than either of the 
former. The character of Foresight was then common, 
Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell and king 
William had their lucky days ; and Shaftesbury him- 
self, though he had no religion, was said to regard 
predictions. The Smior is not accounted very natural, 
hut he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatr^ under 
the direction of Betterton the tragedian; where he 
^ibited two years afterwards (1697) The ^umtng 
Bride, a tragedy, so written as to shew him sufficiently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 
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’ In t}ii« piny, of which, when he aflorwanl'! revised 
it. he rcdupcd the versification to preater rcpularily, 
there is more hustle than sentiment : the plot is liiisy 
. and intrieatc, and tlic events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; hut, exempt a very feiv paesape*, we .arc rather 
amused with iioi«e. and perplexed s<ith straUipem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural 
fhararlcrs. This, however, w.as received with more 
benevolence than any other of his work*, and still 
continues to he acted and applauded. 

But whatever ohjcclinns in.ay he made either to his 
comick or trapick excellence, they arc lost at once in 
the hhve of admiration, when it is rcmcmhcrcd that 
he Lad produced the<c four plays before he bad passed 
his twcnty-fifUi year ; before other men, even such as 
arc some lime to shine in cniincncc, have p.acccd tlicir 
probation of litcralurc, or presume to hope for any 
other notice than sucli as is he-towed on diligence 
and inquirjt Amonsr all the efforts of early cenitis 
which literary history records, I doubt ViliDtlicr 
any one tan ho produced that more surp.a«scs the 
cocumon limits of nature than the pl.aj-s of Con- 
greve. 

About this time began the lonc-coiitiniicd contro- 
versy between Collier and the poet®. In the reign of 
Charles the First the Puritans had raised a violent 
c].imour asainst the dr.amn, which they considered .as 
an entertainment not Lawful to Christians, an opinion 
held by them in common witii the church of Homo; 
and Frynne published Hirtrio-miutir, a huge volume, 
in which stagc-plii)^ were censured. The outrages 
•and crimes of the Puritans brought afterwards their 
whole system of doctrine into disrepute, and from the 
Itcstor.ation the poets and pLavers were left at quiet; 
for to have molested them would have had the appear- 
ance of tendency to puritanic.al malignity. 

Tliis danger, however, was worn away by time ; and 
Collier, a fierce .and impbicahlc Nonjtirnr, knew that 
an attack upon the theatre would never make him 
suspected for a Puritan; he therefore (1003) published 
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A Short View of the ImmoraUty and JPrqfaneness of the 
English Stage, I believe with no other motive tiau 
religious zeal and honest indignation. He was formed 
for a controvertist j with sufficient learning; irith 
diction vehement and pointed, thougfi often vulgar 
and incorrect; with unconquerable pertinacity; with 
wit in the highest degree keen and sarcastick ; and 
with all those powers esalted and invigorated by just 
confidence in his cause. 

Tlius qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to 
battle, and assailed at once most of the living writers, 
from Dryden to Durfey. His onset was violent: those 
passages, which while they stood single had passed 
with little notice, when they were accumulated and 
exposed together, excited horror ; the wise and the 
pious caught tlie alarm, and the nation wondered why 
it had so long suffered irreligion and licentiousness 
to be openly taught at the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist 
or fly. Dryden’s conscience, or his prudence, angry 
as he wTis, withheld him from the conflict ,' Congreve 
and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, a very 
young man, elated with success, and impatient of ' 
censure, assumed an air of confidence and security. ' 
His chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his 
adversary his own words; he is very angry, and, 
hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, 
rdlows himself in the use of every term of contumely 
and contempt ; but he has the sword without the arm i 
of Scanderbeg; he has his antagonist's coarseness, 
bat not his sfi'engtli. Collier replied ; for contest 
was his delight, he was not to be frighted from his ■ 
purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable : whatever 
glosses he might use for the defence or palliation of 
single passages, the general tenour and tendency of 
his plays must always be condemned. It is acknow- 
ledged, with universal conviction, that the perusal of 
his works will make no man better; and that tteir 
-ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance 
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nilh vice, nni] to reinx tlio>.e fililii:ntion<i J>y irliirli life 
oucht to lie rcculatcil. 

The slwre fotiml other ndvocatc-, nnil the dispute 
Tfas protniclcd tliroui;li ten years - Imiai last Comedy 
yrcwinoro inot\e«t, and Collier lived to Fee the reward 
(if hi« labour in tlic reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers hy which this impurtniil victory was 
atchieied, a (iiiotation from Lot r fur Lotv, and tlic 
remark upon it, m.ay afford a Fpcriinen. 

Sir Samps. .'‘‘Hm/ifonV o «eri/ potnl tinme^Jitr your 
^mptons trrrr ftrany dnyf frmn thr hrytnntuy, 

Angel, //air « r«rr — If you rrinrmhcr, the itronyrft 
Snmp’on of your iimnr fuiltd nn old Iwufe vrer hiv hrad 
at ia>t, 

'Here you liave the S.icred History liurlesqucd, 
and Snm;isoTi onre more hrought into the house of 
Ihgori, to make sport for the I’lnlisiines ! ’ 

Congreve’s last play was Tliv It'ny of thr Il'or/d ; 
which, thoiich as he hints in his dedic.’ition, it was 
WTitten with great lahuiir and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit 
his quiet and liis fame no more to tlin caprices of an 
audience. 

_ From this time his life cc.a<ed to he jniblick ; ho 
lived for himself and for his friends ; and among his 
friends iv.as able to name every man of his time whom 
wit and elegance had raised to rejiutatinn. It may 
be therefore re.asonahly supposed that hi.s mannerd 
were polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

lie seems not to has-c taken much pleasure in w’ril- 
ing, as he contritmted nothing to the Spectator, and 
only one p.apor to the Taller, though published hy 
men with wliom he might he Bupposed willing to 
associ.atc ; and though ho lived many years after the 
publication of his ilhrrlhneoui! Ponns, yet he added 
nothing to them, hut lived on in literary indolence ; 
cnpgcd in no controversy, cmitciiding with no rival, 
neither soliciting fl.attcry by puhlick commendations, 
nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, hut 
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passing his time among the great and splendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his feme and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always of his patron’s party, hut, as it seems, without 
violeace or acrimony j and his firmnes^ was nataraUy 
esteemed, as his ahilities were reverenced. His 
security therefore was never violated; and when, 
upon lie extrusion of the IVhigs, some intercession 
was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the earl 
of Oxford made this answer : 

‘Non obtusa adeo gestamuE pectora Pocsi, 

Nee tarn avetsus equos Tynk sol jiingit ab urbe.’ 

He that was thus hauoured by the adverse party, 
might naturally expect to be advanced when Us 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
suppose, without trust or care, but which, with his 
post in the customs, is said to hare afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet fer greater than his profits. 
Every irriter jnentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude; for, 
having long conversed femiliarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit; and, when he received a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of 
desiring to be considered not as an author but a 
gentieman; to which the Prenchman replied, 'that if 
he had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
come to visit him.’ 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books; for he discovers more 
literature than the poets have commonly attmned. 
But his studies were in his latter days obstructed by 
cataracts in his eyes, which at last terminated m 
blindness. This melancholy state was aggravated by 
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the coul, for which ho «oajfht relief hv a journey 
to Bath ; but hciiif; overlunicd in his clinrint, rnin- 
plaincd from that time of a pain in liis side, and died, 
at his houcc in Surrcy-htrccl in the Strand, Jan. 2!), 
1723-9. Ilavjnp: lain in state in the .Tcru^alem- 
ohamber, he w.is buried in 'Westminstcr-nhhev, where 
a monument is erected to his memory by licnrietti 
dutches; of Marlhnrnush, to whom, for re.nsons either 
not knoim or not mentioned, he heipicnthrd a lej^cy 
of about ten thousand |inunds ; the nccumulatinn of 
attenthe parsimony, which, thoueh to lierMipcrfluoiis 
and usele-s, micht base piveii preat assistance to the 
ancient fainilr from srhirh he descended, nt that timo 
liythc imprudence of liis rehation reduced to didieultie.s 
and distress. 

Covninm; has merit of the hiphest hind ; he is nn 
orisinal writer, who borrowed iieitlicr llic models of 
his plot, nor the mnnner of his dialosnip. Of his 
plays I cannot speak dislinrtly; fur sinre I insperlcd 
them many years have passed; hut what rcmniiis 
upon my memory is, tliat his chnniclers are eoinmonly 
hrlitious nnd ariincial, with a-ery little of nature, nnd 
nntmuch of life. lie formed n peculiar idea of eomick 
excellence, which he supposed to consist in pay re- 
marks and unexpected answers; hut that which lie 
ciidc.avourcd, lie seldom failed of perforininp. His 
scenes nxhibit not much of humour, itnapery, or 
passion; his personapes ore n kind of intellectual 
gkadiaton:; every sentence is to w.ard or strike; the 
contest of smartness is never intermitted ; liis wit is 
.a meteor pkayinp to and fro witii nUernatc corusca- 
tions. His r.omedics li.avo Uicrcforc, in romc degree, 
the operation of tragedies; llicy Rurprlse rather than 
divert, nnd raise admiration oftener tlinn merriment. 
But they arc the works of a mind replete with imngN^ 
nnd quick in enmhi nation. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry, 1 cannot say any th’ 
very favounablo. Tlio powers of Congreve seem ■ 
desert him when he loaves the stage, as Antaeus wm 
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no longer strong than he could touch the ground. 
It cannot be observed without wonder, that a mind so 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick compositions should 
on any other occasion discover nothing but impotence 
and poverty. He has in these little pieces neither 
elevation of fancy, selection of language, nor skill jin 
versification ; yet, if I were required to select from 
the whole mass of English poetry the most poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an 
exclamation in The Mourning Bride : 

It was a fanoy’d noise ; for all is hush’d. 

liUOKOAA. 

It bote the accent of a human voice. 

auiERu, 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
'Whistling thro’ hollows of this vaulted isle: 

"Wo ’ll listen 

nsoHDRa. 


Hark I 


JCUIEalA. 

No, all is bush’d, and still as death. — ^’Tis dreadfull 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile ; 

'Whose ancient pillars rear their marhle heads, 

To hear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By Us own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Iiooldng tranquillity ! It strikes au awo 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy band, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and lot mo heat 
ilhy voice— my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads those lines enjoys for a moment the 
lowers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
lave felt before, but he feels it with great increase 
f' sensibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but 
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many s^Uuhles of senseless dolour, he dismisses his 
render with senseless consolation ; from the grave of 
Fastora rises a light that forms a star , and where 
Ainar 3 dli 8 wept for Amyntas^ from every tear sprune: 
up a \nolet. , 

But William is his hero, and of William he Mrill 
sing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait aronnd. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to show what they shall have 
to catch and carry : 

’Twas now, when flowery lawns tho prospect made. 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest shaae, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 

Stood feeding by ; while two fierce hulls prepar’d 
Their armedheads for fight ; by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair-one’s love 
TJathought presage of what met next my view ; 

For soon tho shady secno withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers. 
Behold a town arise, bulwark’d with walls and lofty toweis 1 
Two rival armies all the plain o’erspread, 

Each in battalia rang'd, and shining arms array’d ; 

With eager eyes beholding both from far, 

ISiamur, tho prize and mistress of the war. 

Tlie JJirth of the 3fuee is a miserable fiction. One 
good lino it has, which was borrowed from Dryden. 
'Iho concluding verses are these ; 

This said, no more remain’d. Th’ ethereal host 
Again imparient crowd the crystal coast. 

The father, now, within bis spaciDus hands, 

Encompass’d all tho mingled mass of seas and lands; 

And, having heav’d aloft tho ponderous sphere. 

He launch'd tho world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt 
Boems to bo the best: his ode for Cecilia's Day, 
however, 1ms some lines which Pope had in his mind 
when he wrote his own. _ 

•: His imitations of Horace arc feebly paraphrashcal, 
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snd the aiWitioi!« whieh hr »ral.r« nrr of little value. 
He •iiRiPtin'iC' Trtaiii' »hst were inure jwiperly 
eritted, a< vl.eii lie tall.*, of i'«'n<:iii ami yt.nx to 
f.ropiCile VrnLv. 

Of hi' Tn»U*’ati(iti». the f.ilire of .fim-lia! «a< 
vrilten irrr early, ttit! mny tlierefore he fnr(;iirii. 
Slouch it h'.'e tmt the tii.Tiiiir»' r.tiil x-iirmir of the 
oricical. In all hi" »er»!(itn ♦•truicth am! rpriphtli* 
rp<{ are v^ntini: : h!^ lUir.n to \e!iu', from Ilor.srr, 
K perL^{■•l the hr^l. Hi- liiie- are urvl.i-eeil with 
ttplctiie'. and l.is rhyoir' are frccinciitly iniperfert. 

lli' petty jiiT"'*. are •■eldoiii «<>rth the r(i-.l of 
rritiei*m: iii:iirt.j,ie» the ihutichiH are fat'e, and 
fer-ctime' roinimin. In h:» ler.i-- on }.ady (irthiii, 
lie hitter part i- .in imttatuni of Hrjdeii'- mie on 
.Mr'. Killicrrw ; and li>ni, that h.is' hern m liti-hly 
Slilterrd hy .‘'terlr, l.ai it.dred iiore liiely -tanr.i-, 
l"it the exjtreMinn in fht 1 m' tmtidid ; and the jtio'.l 
‘■trihiiiir flirt of the el.araetrr h'.d In t n nlri .idy ihe*' ii 
in 111- .irT of' i- founded on a 

mlcar hat fierhap- impr.ie’tie.ihle jiriiirijde, and the 
ttalrnr'- of tlie •I'li'e i- not ronri aled hy any novelty 
of )llu> '.ration or eh canee of diet inn. 

Thii ti".«e of pm tn, from vhirh he >i eiiis to have 
bored a 1 iitiii;; nnttie, i- tntallv ne,;leeti’d, .nnd hnnnii 
mlvr.' It i- apj.eiiiird t« hi- pf.ii'. 

M'hllc eointdy or nhiie Irnsrdy i- remrded, hi" 
fihij' are lil.ely to he riad ; hut, rxrept ulial relite< 
to the 'Uice, j l.miu nut that he In' eier written 
a itaiiM that i' nnip, or a rini|det that i- ijuoted. 
‘Ilie peiieral rharacter of hi* Mi'eeli.inie- 1*, th.il they 
rheir little nit, and little lirlue. 

Vet In him it mu'l he rimfi'>i'd tlialne are in- 
dellril fnr the correction of a nalinnal error, and for 
the cure of our Pindnnr): inndoe'-. He firil tiupht 
the KiiRli-li nriter* that I’nidarV ode* were reiriihir; 
and tliuut;h certainly he had not the fire reijui-ilo 
for the hicl.er (.pecie* of lyriel. put try, he h."ii.hcnn 
u* that pnthiii.ia'm h.i* it* rule*, nnd th.it in nicro 
coiifuiion there ii neither praeo nor pTe.itnci". 
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Siu ^RicnAiin BLAciutoiiE is one of those men whose 
writings have attracted much noticcj hut of whose 
life and manners very little has been communicated, 
and whoso lot it has been to be much oftener men- 
tioned by enemies than by friends. 

Ho was the son of Robert Blackmore of Corsham 
in IViltshire, styled hy Mfood Gentleman, and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney: having been for 
some time educated in a country-school, he uas sent 
at thirteen to Westminster; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. June 3, 1676, and resided thirteen years; a 
much longer time than it is usual to spend at the 
university; and which he seems to have passed with 
very little attention to the business of the place ; for 
in liis poems, the ancient names of nations or places, 
which no often introduces, are pronounced by chance. 
Ho afterwards travelled : at Padua ho was made doctor 
of physick ; and, after having wondered about a year 
and a half on the Continent, returned home. 

In some part of liis life, it is not known when, bis 
indigence compelled him to teach a school ; .in humi- 
liation with which, though it certainly lasted but a 
little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach 
him, when he bcc-ime conspicuous enough to excite 
malevolence ; and let it be remembered for his honour, 
that to have been once a schoolmaster is the only rfr 
proach wliidi all the perspicacity of malice, animated 
, V wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 

''When ho first eng.iged in the study of physic, he 
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cnqiured, as lio saj’s, of Dr. Sydciilmm what authors 
he should read, and was directed by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; tc/iich, said he, it a very good book ; I 
read it ttill. The perverseness of mankind makes it 
often mischidvous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment. Tlic idle and the illiterate will long 
shelter themselves under this foolish apophthegm. 

iVhether he rested sati-sficd with this direction, or 
sought for better, he commenced physician, and ob- 
tained high eminence and extensive practice. lie 
became Fellow of the College of Physicians, April 12, 
ICSr, being one of the tiiirt}* which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His residence w.*is in Cheapside, and his 
ftiends were chiefly in the city. In the early part 
ofBIackmore’s time, a citizen was a term of reproach; 
and his place of abode was another topick to which 
his adversaries had recourse, in the penury of scandal. 

Blackmorc, therefore, nas made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, .nnd wrote nut for a livcli- 
baad hut for fame ; or, if he may tell his oini motives, 
for a nobler purpose, to engine poetry in the cause of 
Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, tliat his first publick 
work was an hcroick poem. lie was not known as a 
maker of verses, till he published (in 1005) Prince 
Arthur, in ten books, written, as he relates, by such 
catehet and tlarlt, and in such occasional uncertain 
hours as his profession afforded, and for the grcafcsl 
part in coffee-houses, or in passing up and down (he 
streets. For the latter part of this apology he was 
Reused of writing to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels. 
He had read, he says, but little poetry throughout his 
whole life; and for fifteen years before had not written 
an hundred verses, ercept one copy qf Latin verses in 
praise of a friend's book. 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such a 
performance perfection cannot be expected ; but he 
finds another reason for the severity of his censurers, 
which he expresses in language such as Cheapside 
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easily furnished. I am not free of the Poets' Companu. 
navinff never kissed the governor's hands : rnitie is there- 
jore not so much as a permission-poem^ but a domriffhi 
interloper . ^ Those gentlemen mho carry on their poelicoi 
trade in a joint stock, mould certainly do ithat they could 
to sink and ruin an unlicensed adventurer, notwithdand- 
ing I disturbed none of their factories, nor imported any 
goods they hud ever dealt in. He had lived in the city 
till he had learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers, is certain; 
for in tiro years it had three editions ; a very uncom- 
mon instance of favourable reception, at a time irhen 
literary curiosity was yet confined to particular classes 
of the nation. Such success naturally raised ani- 
mosity; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criticism, 
more tedious and disgusting than the work which he 
condemns. To this censure may he opposed the 
approbation of Locke and the admiration of Molineur, 
•which are found in their printed Letters. Molineui 
is particularly delighted with the song of Moyas, 
which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what raises the hero 
often sinks the man. Of Blackmore it may be said, 
that as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the animad- 
versions of Dennis, insolent and contemptuous as 
they were, raised in him no implacable resentment : 
he and his critick were afterwards friends; and in 
one of his latter works he praises Dennis as ejuo/ to 
BoUcau in poetry, and superior to him fg critical 
abilities. 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten hooks of Prince Arthur, in two ywrs more (IW) 
he sent into the world King Arthur in twelve. Tne 
provocation was now doubled, and the resentment w 
wits and criticks may be supposed to have increased 
in proportion. He found, however, advantages more 
than equivalent to all their outrages; he was tins 
J 'ar made one of the physicians in ordinary to king 
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William, and advanced by him to tlic lionour of 
knighthood, with a present of a gold chain and a 
medal. 

Tbo malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood 
to his new i^ocm ; hut king William was not ver)' 
studious of poctr}', and Blackmoro perhaps had other 
merit: for he says, in his Dedication to Alfred, that 
lie had a greater part in the iuccession of the house of 
Sanoeer than ever he had boasted. 

What Blackmore could contribute to tlic Succes- 
sion, or what he imagined himself to ha\ c contributed, 
cannot now he known. That he had been of consider- 
able use, I doubt not but he believed, for 1 hold him 
to have been very honest ; but he might easily make 
a false estimate of his own importance : those whom 
their virtue restrains from deceiving others, sire often 
disposed by their vanity to deceive themselves. 
■Whether he promoted tlio Succession or not, he at 
least approved it, and adhered invariably to his prin- 
ciples and party through Ins whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not long 
after (1700) he pulili<'hcd a Paraphrase on the Book ^ 
Job, and other parts of tho Scripture. This perform- 
ance Dryden, who pursued him with great malignity, 
lived long enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against liim, as Dryden, 
whoso favour they almost all courted, was his professed 
sdversary. He had besides given them reason for 
resentment, as in his Preface to Prince Arthur, he 
had E.aid of the Dramatick Writers almost all that 
was alleged afterwards by Collier ; hut Blackmore’s 
sensurc was cold and general. Collier's was personal 
ind ardent ; Blackmore taught his reader to dislike, 
what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur ho endeavoured to 
gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve by 
higher praise of his Mourning Bride than it has ob- 
tained from any other critick. 

The same year he published a Satire on TVi7; a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets almost 
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all af^nsl liira, and vrliich brourfitupon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every side. This he doubtless fore- 
siHV, and evidently despised ; nor should his dignity 
01 mind be without its praise^ had he not paid the 
homage to greatness which he denied to genius/and 
degraded himself by conferring that authority over 
the national tastCj which he takes from the poets, 
upon pen of high rank and wide influence, but of 
less wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is ag.ain discovered tho inhabitant of Cheap- 
side, whose head cannot keep his poetry unminglcd 
with trade. To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy 
which ho affects to fear, he will erect a Bank Tor 
IPiV. 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden’s impurities, 
but praised his powers ; though in a subsequent edi- 
tion he retained the satire and omitted the praise. 
M'hat was his reason I know not ; Drydon was then 
no longer in his way. 

Ilis head still teemed with horoick poetry, and (1Y05) 
he published Elha in ten hooks. I am afraid that 
the irorld was now weary of contending about Black- 
more’s heroes ; for I do not remember that by any 
author, serious or comic<al, 1 have found Eliza either 
praised or blamed. She dropped, as it seems, dead- 
born from the press. It is never mentioned, and was 
never seen by mo till 1 borrowed it for the present 
occa.sion. Jacob says, it is corrected and rceised/or 
another impression ; but the labour of revision iras 
thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
the celebration of living characters; and wroleapocm 
on tho Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the Poets hou> to 
Celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ; but on occasion of 
another year of success, tliinking himself qualified to 
give more instruction, he again wrote a poem of /fdcicc 
to a Tl'cnuer of Tapestrg. Steele was then publishing 
the Tatter’, and looking round him for somethmg 
■- , which he might Inugli, unluckily lighted on &r 

Sard’s work, and treated it with Buch contempt, 
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that^ as Fenton observes^ he put an end to the species 
of writers that gave Advice lo Painters. 

Not long after (171^ he published Creation, a 
phlosophical Poem, whicn has been, by my recom- 
mendation, inserted in the late collection. Whoever 
judges of this by any other of Blackmore’s perform- 
ances, will do it injury. The praise given it by 
Addison (Spec. 339) is too well known to he tran- 
scribed ; hut some notice is due to the testimony of 
Dennis, who calls it a 'philosophical Poem, which 
has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity 
and strength of its reasoning.’ 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent 
bookseller, an account received by him from Ambrose 
Philips, ‘That Blackmore, as he proceeded in this 
poem, laid his manuscript from time to time before a 
club of wits with whom ho associated ; and that every 
man contributed, as he could, cither improvement or 
Mrrection ; so that,' said Philips, ‘ there are perhaps 
ao where in the book, thirty lines together that now 
stand as they were originally written.’ 

The relation of Philips, 1 suppose, was true ; but 
vhen all reasonable, all credible allowance is made 
or this friendly revision, the author will still retain 
in ample dividend of praise ; for to him must always 
le assigned the plan of the work, the distribution of 
ts parts, the choice of topicks, the train of argument, 
ind what is yet more, the general predominance of 
ihilosophical judgement and poetical spirit. Correc- 
ion seldom effects more than the suppression of 
iiults : a happy line, or a single elegance, may per- 
haps be added ; but of a large work the general 
character must always remain; the original consti- 
tution can be very little helped by local remedies ; 
inherent and radical dulness will never be much 
invigorated by extrinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the 'first 
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favourites of tlie Engiyi Alnsej but to nakererGei 
was Jus tnansccndcut pleasure, and as he was nol 
deterred by censure, be was not satiated with 
praise. 

Ho deviated, hoivevcr, sometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condescended to entertain his 
readers with plain prose. When tho Sptclatm 
stopped, he considered tho polite world as dcstitate 
of entertainment ; and in concert with Mr. Hughes, 
who wrote every third paper, published three times a 
week the ini/ Monastenj, founded on the supposition 
that some literary men, whose characters are described, 
had retired to a house in the country to enjoy philo- 
sophical leisure, and resolved to instruct the public, 
hy communicating their disquisitions and amusements. 
Whether any real persons wore concealed under 
fictitious npmes, is not known. The hero of tho clnb 
is one Mr. Johnson ; such a constollation of excel- 
lence, that his character shall not ho suppressed, 
though there is no great genius is the design, am 
skill in the delineation. 

^Tho first I shall name is Mr, Johnson, a gentle 
man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an 
elevated genius, and to industry and application many 
.acquired accomplishments. His taste is distinguhh- 
ing, just and delicate ; his judgement clear, and hi; 
reason strong, accompanied with an imagination full 
of spirit, of great compass, and stored with refined 
ideas, lie is a critick of the first rank; and, what is 
his peculiar ornament, ho is delivered from the osten- 
tation, malevolence, aud supercilious temper, that to 
often blemish men of that character. His remarks 
result from tho nature and reason of things, and ate 
formed by a judgement free and unbi.assed by tte 
.authority of those who have lazily follosvcd each other 
in the same heaten track of tliinking, and are arrived 
only at tho reputation of acute grammarians aud 
commentators; men, who have boon copjang one 
■* lor many hundred years, without any improie- 
; or, if they have ventured farther, have only 
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epplicd in n median ic.iI manner the riile<; of nnlicnt 
crilicks to modern writinp<. and witli preat laliour 
.discovered noUiinp but their own want of jiidpcmrnt 
and capacity. An Mr. Joiin<oii ponclratc! to tlio 
bottom of his nohjccl, by whicii means his observations 
f.K solid and natarnl, as well n« delicate, so bis dcsipn 
is always to brinp to liirbt soinctliinp useful and 
omamcntil; n lienee hi< cliar.icler is tho rever-e to 
theirs, who haio eminent abilities in insipninrniil 
knowledge, and a great fclieity in finding out trifles, 
lie is no less industrious to searrb out the merit of an 
mtlior, tli.in sagacious in diKccnnng his errors and 
lefeeb ; and takes more iilca<uru in rumnieiidiiii; tlio 
jcaulics than exposing the blcmislies of a laudable 
rritin? : like Horace, in a long work, be ran bear 
omc deformities, and justly lay tlicm on the Imper- 
cction of luimnti nature, wlurh is inc.ipablc of fault- 
css productions. IVbcii an excellent J>mmn ajipenrs 
II publick, and by its intrinsick worth attracts a 
1:1101111 applause, he is not slung with envy and 
picen ; nor does he express a savage naliire, in fas- 
cning Upon the cclcbrntcd author, dwelling upon his 
inaginary defects, nii<l pasemg over his conspicuous 
xcclloiiccs. He treats all writers upon tho same 
np-irtial foot; and is not, like tho liltio critirks, 
»ken up entirely in finding out only the hcaulics of 
lie ancient, and nothing but the errors of the modern 
•riter.s. Never did any one express more kindness 
ud good nature to young and unfinislicd autliors ; he 
romotes llieir interests, protects llioir reputation, 
xtcnuulcs their faults, and sets off their virtues, and 
y bis candour guards them from llio Rcvcrlty of liis 
idgcmont lie is not like those dry crilicks, who 
re morose bcc.iusc they cannot write themselves, hut 
' himself master of a good vein in poetry ; and 
lough he docs not often employ it, yet ho has somc- 
mes entertained his friends with his niipuhlishcd 
crformanccs.' 

The rest of the iMy Monks seem to ho but fechle 
lortils, in comparison with the gigniitick Johnson ; 
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vho yet, with all his abilities, and the help of thi- 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to fortj' 
papers, which were afterwards collected into a volume , 
and called in the title A Segue! to the Spectators, ’ 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he published 
two volumes of Essays in prose, which can be com-: 
mended only as they are written for the highest and. 
noblest purpose, the promotion of religion. Black-; 
more's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it is” 
languid, sluggish, and lifeless : his diction is neither 
daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor ea^, and 
his periods neither smooth nor strong. His account 
of Tv ft will shew with how little clearness he is content 
to think, and how little his thoughts are recommended' 
by his language. 

‘ As to its efficient cause, TTit owes its production to 
an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in tbe< 
constitution of the possessor of it, in which is found' 
a concurrence of regular and exdted ferments, and 
an affluence of animal spirits, refined and rectified to 
a great degree of purity ; whence, being endowed with 
vivacity, brightness, and celerity, as well in their 
reflexions as direct motions, they become proper in- 
struments for the spritely operations of the mind; by 
which means the imagination can with great facility 
range the wide field ofNature, contemplate an infinite 
variety of ohjeots, and, by observing the similitude 
and disagreement of their several qualities, single out 
and abstract, and then suit and unite those ideas 
which will best serve its purpose. Hence beautififl 
allusions, surprising metaphors, and admirable senti- 
ments, are always ready at hand ; and while the fmcy 
is full of images collected from innumerable objecfe 
and their different qualities, relations, and habi- 
tudes, it can at pleasure dress a common notion in a 
strange but becoming garb; by which, as before 
observed, the Same thought will appear a new on^to 
the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 11 bat 
we call genius results from this particular bapp} 
complexion in the first formation of the person that 
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,enjoy=i it, and is Nature's gift, Imt di\-crsificd l)j' 
.Sanous spccifick characters and litnikitioiis, as ite 
isrtive fire is blended and allayed by different projior- 
'tions of phlegm, or reduced and regulated by tbc 
‘contrast of opposite ferments. Tliereforc, as there 
happens in the composition of a facetious genius a 
‘gTC.ater or less, though still an inferior, degree of 
judgement and prudence, one man of x^it xrill be 
Varied and distinguished from miother.’ 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate the 
xriis ; for he scorns to six ert their malice at tiie cxpcncc 
of x-irluc or of truth. 

'Sei’cral, in their bonks, liax-c many sarcastical and 
spiteful strokes at religion in general; xxhilc others 
make themselx'cs pleasant xxith the principles of the 
"hrislian. Of the last kind, this .age lias seen a most 
mdacious c.xamplc in the book intiluled, A Tate of n 
Tub. Had this xvriting been pubhslicd in a pagan or 
lopish nation, xrbo arcjustly impalienlof all indignity 
iffered to tbo established religion of their country, 
10 doubt Imt the author xrould Iiax'c rcrcix'cd tlic 
•snhtimeat Jic <f eweewk J?«t t?fc fa te of thh itnptou‘1 
vuffoon is x'cry different ; for in a protestant kingdom, 
zealous of tlicir cix'il and religious immunities, bo has 
not only escaped affronts and tlic effects of puhliok 
resentment, but has Iiccn caressed and patronised hy 
persons of great figure, and of ail denominations. 
Violent party-men, xxdio differed in all things besides, 
a^ced in their turn to shexx- particular respect and 
friendship to this insolent deridcr of the xrorship of 
his country, till at last the reputed writer is not only 
gone off xrith impunity, hut triumphs in his dignity 
and preferment. I do not knoxr that any inquiry or 
sc.arch xras cx’er made after this xxTiting. ’or tliatany 
reward xras over offered for the discox’cry of tlio 
author, or that the infamous hook xras ex'cr condemned 
to be burnt in puhlick : xrhethor this proceeds from 
the cxccssix’c esteem and lore that men in power, 
during the late reign, had for xrit, or their defect 'of 
zeal and concern for the Christian Religion, xrill bo 
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determined best by those who ate best acquainted 
with their character.' 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhor-' 
renco of a godless author who has burlesqued a Psalm. 
This author was supposed to be Pope, who published 
a reward for any one that would produce the coiner 
of the accusation, but never denied it ; and was after- 
wards the perpetual and incessant enemy of Black- 
more. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, that 
he has published the same thoughts in the same 
words; first in the Lay Monastery, then in the 
Essay ; and then in the Preface to a Medical Treatise 
on the Spleen. One passage, which I have found 
already twice, I will here exMbit, because 1 think it 
better imi^ncd, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common tenour of his prose ; 

‘ — As the scveriil combinations of splenetic mad- 
ness and folly produce an infinite variety of irregular 
understanding, eo the amicable accommodation and 
alliance between several virtues and vices produce an 
equal diversity in the dispositions and manners of 
mankind; whence it comes to pass, that as many 
monstrous and absurd productions are found in the 
moral as in the intelleotnal world. How surprising 
is it to observe among the least culpable men, some 
whose minds .are attracted by heaven and earth, with 
a seeming equal force; some who are proud of 
humility ; others who are censorious and unenaritaWe, 
yet self-denying and devout; somewho join contempt 
of the world with sordid avarice ; and others, who 
preserve a great degree of piety, with ill-nature and 
uagoremed passions: nor are instances of this in- 
consistent mixture less frequent among had men, 
where wo often, with admiration, see persons at once 
generous and unjust, impious lovers of their country, 
and llagitious heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral 
men of honour, and libertines who wiU sooner die 
than change their religion ; and though it is true that 
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’ rcpngnnnt coalitions of so liigli a degree are found 
,b'jt in a part of inankind, yet none of tilc^TlloIc mass, 
citicr good or bad, arc cnlireiy exempted from some 
'.absurd mixture.' 

lie about this time fAug. £2, 171C) became one 
•,of the FJeett of the College of I’hy.'icians ; and ua.s 
soon after (Oct. 1) rlio.scn Censor. lie seems to liavo 
ariircd late, whatever was tlic reason, at his medical 
‘honourr. 

. Haring succeeded so well in his book on Crealion, 
by which lie established tlic grc.at principle of all 
lleligioii, he thought his undertaking imperfect, unlc.ss 
lie liken ioo enforced the truth of llcvelation ; and 
for that purpose added another poem on liedrmption. 
He had likewise written, before his Creation, three 
books on the Stature of Man, 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished 
for a more happy metrical version tli.in they have yet 
obtained of the book of I’^alms; tins wi«h the piety 
of lilackmoro led him to gr.itify, and he produced 
(1721) a lie ID I’crirfon of the IValnis o/" David, yf/ted to 
the TunrtvtedinChttrchet; ivhich, being recommended 
by the archliisliops and many bishops, obtained a 
licence for its admission into piiblirk worship; lint no 
admission has it yet obtained, nor has it any right to 
come where Brady and Tate have got possession, 
lllackmorc's name must he milled to those of many 
others, who, by the F.aiiic attempt, have obtained only 
tiic praisQ of meaning well. 

He W.TS not yet 'deterred from hcroick poetry ; 
there was another monarch of lliis island, for he did 
not fetch liis heroes from foreign countries, wliom 
lie considered u-s worthy of the Upick muse, and he 
dignified Alfred (1723) with twelve books. But the 
opinion of the nation was now settled ; a hero intro^ 
daced by Blackmorc was not likely to find either 
respect or kindness ; Alfred took his place by Elisa 
in silence and darlincs.s : benevolence was ashamed to 
favour, and malice was weary of insulting. Of hi.s 
four Epic Poems, Uic first had such reputation and 
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popularity as enraged the oriticks ; the second was at 
least known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last bad 
neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it seizes 
one part of a character corrupte all the rest bj 
d^ees. Bkckmore, being despised as a poet, was 
in time neglected as a physician ; his practice, which 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
part of his life ; hut being by nature, or by principle, 
averse from idleness, he employed his unwelcome 
leisure in writing books on pbysick, and teaching 
others to cure those whom he could himself cure no 
longer. I know not Avhether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by which he has endeavoured to diffuse the 
art of healing; for there is scarcely any distemper, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught his reader 
how to oppose. He has written on the smaU-pox, 
with a vehement invective against inoculation; on 
consumptions, the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, 
the king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, 
the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of these hooks, if 1 had read them, it could not be 
expected that I should be able to give a critical 
account. I have been told that there is sometbiag 
in iliem of vexation and discontent, discovered by a 
perpetual attempt to degrade pbysick from its sub- 
limity, and to represent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the transient 
glances which I have thrown upon them, I have 
observ’ed an affected contempt of the Ancients, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent arrogance the following quotation fronj 
his Preface to the Treatise on the Small-pox wiil 
afford a specimen ; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that when he was censuring 
Hippocrates he did not know the difference between 
aphorism and apophthegm, he will not_ pay much 
regard to his determinations concerning ancient 

learning. • . i.i i 

‘ As for this hook of Aphorisms, it is like my mro 
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Bacon’s of the same title, a book of jests, or a grave 
collection of trite and trifling observations ; of which 
though many are true and certain, yet they signify 
nothing, and may afford diversion, hut no instruction: 
most of them|heing much inferior to the sayings of 
the wise men of Greece, which yet are so low and 
mean, that we are entertained every day with more 
valuable sentiments at the table-conversation of in- 
genious and learned men.’ 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
disgrace, and will therefore quote from another 
Preface a passage less reprehensible. 

‘Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning in 
the Preface to another book, as if 1 condemned and 
exposed all learning, though they knew I declared 
that I greatly honoured and esteemed all men of 
superior literature and erudition; and that 1 only 
undervalued false or superficial learning, that sig- 
nifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and that, 
as to physick, I expressly affirmed that learning must 
be jorned with native genius to make a physician of 
the first rank ; but if those talents are separated, 1 
asserted, and do still insist, that a man of native 
sagacity and diligence, will prove a more able and 
useful practiser, than a heavy notional scholar, en- 
cumbered with a heap of confused ideas.’ 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but 
produced likewise a work of a different kind, A true 
and impartial History of the Conspiracy against King 
IPilliam, of glorious Memory, in the Year 1696. This 
I have never seen, hut suppose it at least compiled 
with integrity. He engaged likewise in theological 
controversy, and srrote two books against the Arians ; 
Just Prejudices against the Arian Hypothesis', and 
Modem Arians vnmasked. Another of his works is 
Katural Theology, or Moral Duties considered apart 
from Positive; with some Observations on the Desirable- 
ness and Necessity of a supernatural Revelation. This 
was the last hook that he published. He left behind 

vor.. n. n 
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him The accomplished Treacher, or an Essay upon 
Divine Eloquence ; which was printed after his death 
by Mr. While of Nayland in EsseXj the minister who 
attended his death-bed, and testified the fenent 
piety of his last hours. He died on the eiehth of 
October, 1729. ® 

BLACKMonc, by the nnremitted enmity of the wits, 
whom he provoked more by his 'Mrtue than his 
dulness, has been exposed to worse treatment than 
ho deserved ; his name was so long used to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
last a b 5 ’e-word of contempt : but it deserves obser- 
vation, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life passed without reproach, even when 
his boldness of reprehension naturally turned upon 
him many eyes desirous to espy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haste to publish. But 
those who could not blame, could at least forbear to 
praise, and therefore of his private life and domestick 
character there arc no memorials. 

As an autfior fio may justly claim the honours of 
magnanimity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his 
confidence In himself; tliiy neither awed him to 
silence nor to caution; tifey neither provoked him 
to petulance, nor depressed him to complaint V'hile 
the distributoi's of literary fame were endeavouring 
to depreciate and degrade him, he either despised or 
defied them, wrote on as he had written beftre, and 
never turned aside to quiet them by civility, or 
repress them by confutation. 

He depended witli great security on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less diligent 
in perusing books. His literature was, I think, but 
small. What he knew of antiquitjr, I suspect him to 
have gathered from modem compilers : but though 
ho could not boast of much critical knowledge, his 

mind was stored with general principles, and he leil 
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minute rc^earchc'! to tho'-e whom he considered as 
little minds. 

AVilh this disposition he wrote most of his poems. 
II.ivin{r formed a nmsniftccnt (le«ii:n, ho w.ns c.srclcss 
of particular pnd subordinate ele{;.anccs; he studied 
no niceties of vcrsifir.atimi ; he it.aitcd for no felicities 
of fanc^'; hut enupht hts fir-t thoiifrhts in his first 
TTords m which they were presented : nor does it 
3ppc.ir that he saw ficyond his oven performances, or 
bad ever elevated his Views to Uinl ideal perfection 
which every penius horn to excel is condemned 
ainraj-s to pursue, and net or overtake. In the first 
snegestions of his ima>rinntiDn he nr(|iiiesced ; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for belter. 
His works may lie re.ad a loiitr time witliout the 
occurrence of a single lino that stands jiromincnl 
from the rc'L 

The poem on Crradon has, however, tlic appearance 
of more circumspection ; it wants nvillicr Immiony 
of numhers, accuracy of thouirht, nor elegance of 
diction : it has cither been written with great care, 
or, what cannot he imagined of so long ii tvork, with 
Such felicity as made care less ncecssary. 

Its two constituent parts nrc ratinriiiatinn and 
description. To reason in ver'e, is allowed to ho 
difiicult ; but Blackmorc not only reasons in verse, hut 
very often reasons poetically; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with strcngtii, and case with close- 
ness. Tills is a skill which I’oiic migiit Imvc con- 
descended to learn from hini^ wiicii he needed it so 
much ill his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the 
30Ct and the pliilosopher happily co-operate ; truth is 
'ccommcndcd by elegance, anil elegance siistnincd by 
Iruth. 

lu the structure and order of the poem, not only 
-ho greater parts are properly consecutive, hut the 
lidactick and illustratis’c par-agraphs ore so happily 
ninglcd, that labour is relieved hy pleasure, and the 
ittention is led on through a long succession of varied 
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excellence to the original position, the fundamental 
pnnciple of irisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroick poems of Blackmore are noiv little 
read, it is thought proper to insert, afi a specimen 
from Prince Arthur ^ the song of Mopas mentioned by 
Molineux. 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure heard, 

■Were noble strains, by Jlopas sung, the bard. 

Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 

And through the secret maze of Katuro ran. 

He the great Spirit sung, that all tl^s fill’d, 

That the tumultuous waves of Obaos still’d ; 

Whose nod dispos’d the jarring seeds to peace. 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 

AU Beings we in frmlful Hature find, 

Proceeded front the great Eternal Mind ; 

Streams of his unexhausted spring of power, 

And cherish'd with hisinfitience, endure. 

He spread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sl^, 

'iVliich he, to suit their glory with their height. 

Adorn’d with globes, that reel, as drank with light. 

His hand directed s'!! the tuneful spheres. 

He turn’d their orbs, and polish’d all the stars. 

He fill’d the Sun's vast lamp with golden light, 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night ; 

He spread the airy Ocean without ahores. 

Where birds are wafted with their feather’d oars. 

Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
Prom the warm earth, and cloud the smiling slues. 

He sung how some, chill’d in their airy flighli 
Fall scatter’d down in pearly dew by night. 

How some, rais’d higher, sit in secret steams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams; 

Till, chill’d with cold, they shade th’ ethereal plain. 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain. 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow. 

How part is spun in silken threads, and olings 
Entangled in the grass in glewy strings. 

Hovr others stampt to stones, with rushing s^d 
Ehll from their crystal quarries to the ground. 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmless fires by night, about the sky. 
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Haw Eome in wini^s blow with impctcons force, 

J^nll cany rum where they bend their conrFc: 
tVliilc Feme con<]iirc to fonn a gentle lircczc, 

To fan the oir, and jihiy among the trees. 

How tome, enrag’d, grow tarbnlcnt and loud. 

Tent in thp bowels of a frowning cloud ; 

That crack?, a? if the axis of the w orld 
'Was broke, and beaten a bright towers were downwards 
hurl'd. 

He sung how carth'n sride ball, at Jorc's command, 

Did in the inid.t on niry columns sLind. 

And how the soul of jilant*, in prison held. 

And bound srith sluggi«h fetters, lies conceal’d. 

Till with the .Spring's srarm beams almD.st releast 
From the dull weight, with which it lay opjircst. 

Its ts'gour sprcails, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and la hoar witli the sfirouting birth: 

The active spirit freedom leefcs m t am. 

It only works and tn-isU a stronger chain. 

Uiginglls prison's sides to break a nay, 

It makes that wnbr, wlie-re ’tis forc’d to stay: 

Till, having form d Us lit mg hou.se, it rears 
Its head, and m a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak. the bc.anty of the grove, 

TVho«e stalely trunk fierce storms can scarcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Docs round tnc elm its purple clusters twine. 

Hence painted fluvers the smiling ganlcns bless, 

Doth with their fmgrant scent and gaudy drc-'s. 

Hence the white lilj in full beauty grows. 

Hence the blue t lolcl, and blushing rote. 

He sung how sun-beams brood ujKin the earth. 

And in the glebe liatch sneii a numerous birth ; 

'kiliicb way the genial w.armth in Summer storms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain, transform’d by this prolifick power. 

Palls from tlic clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryo’s growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their various shapes assume. 

IVith what rare art the wondrous stmeturo ’a wrought, 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 

That no part useless, none misplac'd wo see, 

Hone arc forgot, and more would monstrous be. 
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Tnp. lire\itj' with which I am to write the accoant of 
hjLTJAn Penton is not the c^ect of indifiercnce or 
negligence. I have sought intelligence among his 
relations in his native country, but have not obtained 
it. 

lie was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire, of an 
ancient family, whose estate was very considerable; 
but he was the youngest of twelve children, and 
being therefore necessarily destined to some lucrative 
employment, ^vas sent first to school, and afterwards 
to Cambridge; but, with many other wise and vir- 
tuous men, who at that time of discord and debate 
consulted conscience, whetltcr well or ill informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of the 
government, and, refusing to qualify himself for 
puhlick employment by the oaths required, left the 
unimrsity without a degree ; hut I never heard that 
the enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to separa- 
tion from the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular 
modes of profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livclitiood uncertain and fortuitous ; hut it must 
he remembered that he kept his name unsullied, and 
never suffered himself to be reduced, like too many 
of the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable 
shifLe. S^’hoever mentioned Fenton mentioned him 
with honour. 

The life that pisses in penury, must necessarily 
pass in obscurity. It is impossible to trace Fenton 

M 
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from year to year, or to i1i>.rover wlint incaii>! lie u<icd 
for hi'i Fupporl, Ho was a whiJo M-rrotary to Cliftrlc! 
f.arl of Orrery in FJ.nidcr». and tutor to Im jnuiii^ 
Fon, wlio aftcnrnrd<i niontioiied him with prcal esterm 
and teiidoniO'«. He was .at one time nssisUnt in the 
rehool of Mr. llonwirJip in Surrey; .and nt .another 
Icpt a rehotd for himself at Scvi'nijahs in Kent, 
whirh he hroiichl into reputalnin ; lint was persn.idcd 

tnlc-aie it (1710) '’}■ ^'1- dohn, with promises of a 

more hnnntimhle employment. 

IliK opinion*, as he was a Nonjtiror. seem not to 
li.aie heen remnrhniily ricid. He wrote with preal 
7 e. 1 l and affection the praises of miern Anne, and verr 
willincly and liherally 1 xtolled the diil.e of Miirf- 
Iioroudi, when he was (I7(*7) nt the height of hi* 
chiry. 

He exprc««ed still mon* attention to .Mnrlhoroiiph 
and h!« family hy an elegiac I'nstonil on the inar- 
qiiis of Hlaiiirford, which could he prompted only 
liy respect or i.itidiie-s ; for neither the duke nor 
dutches* dc-ired the praise, or liked tlio cost of 
palrmiace. 

The elegance of his iHwlry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his timV, and the nminhlene''; 
of his manner* made him loieil wlieroier lie was 
known. f)f hi* friendship to .Soiilhrrn ami I’opo 
there are lasting niominient*. 

He puhlished ill I 707 n collection of poems. 

Ily I’ope ho wa* oiico placed in a station that might 
liavo Lceii of great advantage, (’ragps, wlieii ho wn* 
advanced to Ins ferrelary of etato (iihoiit ]7il'')s feeling 
hi* own want of literature, desiri-d I’ojio In prociiru 
him an instructor, hy whose help ho might mpnly 
the deficieneie* of his eduralinn. rope recommended 
Fenton, in wliom Craggs found all Hint he wimseok- 
ing. '1 hero w as now a prospect of ease and plenty ; for 
Fenton Imd merit, and Craggs had generosity ; hut 
the Binnll-pox suddenly put an end to llio iileiising 
exiiecl-ition. 

When Pope, after the great succe** of his Hind, 
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undertook tlic Odyscey, being, as it seems, weary of 
Iraiislating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve hooks he took to himself^ and twelve he dis- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton: the books 
allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is obsen-able that 
he did not hike the cicrenth, which he had before 
translated into blank verse, neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two 
associates performed their parts is well known to the 
readers of poctrj’, who have never been able to dis- 
tinguish their books from those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamnc, 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, is 
said to hare contributed such hints as his theatrical 
experience supplied, tVhen it was shewn to Cibber 
it was rejected by him, with the additioual insolence 
of advising Fenton to engage himself in some employ- 
ment of lioiie.st labour, by which he might obtain 
that support which he could never hope from his 
poetry. Tlic play was acted at the other theatre ,* 
and the brutal petulance of Cibber ivas confuted, 
though perhaps not shamed, by general applause. 
Fenton’s profits arc said to have amounted to near a 
thousand pounds, with which he discharged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at court. 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system of 
versification, ilnriamiie is written in lines of ten 
syllables, with few of those redundant terminations 
which the drama not only admits but requires, as 
more nearly approaching to real dialogue. The 
tenor of his ^erse is so uniform that it cjinnot be 
tliought casual ; and yet upon what principle he so 
constructed it, is difficult to discover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifiing occurrence. Fenton was ono day in the 
company of Broome his associate, and Ford a cler^- 
man, at that Ume too well known, whoso abilities, 
instead of furnishing convivial merriment to the 
voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him 
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to excel anor'^r tliC virttotis and the vrUc, Tlicy 
detcrmiccd all to >ce the J/ern/ tritvx rf H'in/fior, 
trlich wa- acted that nisht : and Feiitoa, a 
drar-.aljck poet, took them to the state-door : where 
the door-keeper einjuirint «ho they were, was told 
that they were three eery ncccs-are men, Ford, 
llrooac, and I'cnlnn, Tl.c name in tfce play, which 
Pope restored to line''!:, wa- then /troo-.e. 

it was prrhaps after h;s play that he undertook to 
revise the pancluatiou o: Milton’s Poems, which, as 
the author neither wrote the ontinal copy nor cor- 
rected the press, wa; supposed eapahle of amendment. 
To thi- edition he prefitod a ‘hurt and eletant 
account of Milton’s Iile. wr.tten at once with tender- 
ness and integrity. 

He published likewise (17dl'J a very splendid 
edition of M'allcr. with notes often useful, often 
entertaining, hut too much extended hy lone iiuot-a- 
t:on« from Clarendon. Illustmtinris drawn from 
a l“)ok so easily consulted, should he made by 
referonce r.athcr than transcription. 

The latter part of lii' life was c.alm and plc.asant. 
Tlic relict of Sir M'llliam Tnitnhal invited him, l>y 
Pope’s recommendation, to educate her son : wliom 
he fir.t instructed at home, and then attended to 
Cambridcc. The lady afterwards lictait.ed liim witli 
her as the auditor of licr accounts, lie often wan- 
dered to lyjndoa. and amused liimsclf with tlie 
conversation of his friends. 

He died in nt EasUiamp'tc.vl in Berkshire, 
the seal of the lady Trumbal; and Pops, who had 
been always h’ls friend, honoured liim w itii ati epitaph, 
of whicli he borrowcil the two first lines from 
Crasliaw, 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not lessen by mucli exercise ; for he was 
very slupci«h and sedentary, ro'C late, and when he 
had ris'cn, sal down to his Wok or papers. A woman, 
that once waited on him in a lodpncr, told him, as 
she said, that he would Hr a-lrd, and Ir fr<l tnih a 
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0 moiiUix. It wnn not, jw 1 njmrelienacd, llie Gout in 
Jit- Motnach, Imt I hciicxe ratlior n ComjtlicaUon first 
i.r t,r<)«s Hmnors. ns ho «n, naturally conialcnt. 
not di«diarcinc tlioin^olviK, ns he used no sort of' 
l.jcercisi*. No ninn hotter Lore npproaches of his 
IVsoluljon (lu I am told) or with less ostentation 
vu-itiHl up liiH Hchl't. ^ The p-c.it Modesty «*■** you 
l.nnwwas natural to Jiim, nnil y' p-eat Contempt he 
had for nil •'ur*'' of ^ atiity & Pnraile, iieier nppeared 
more than in h/s /n<t innmcnts ; ffc hiid n conscious 
Sati'farlton (no douht) in nrline richt, in fcclin'r 
him-elf honest, true. A un-prolrndinc to more tlian 
«as his «i«n, So he slyed, as he lived, with Hint 
seerel, yet siifncienl, Contentment. 

As to nny I’.ajiers left Itehind him, I linro say they 
fitii he Imt few; for this reason, lie never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thomthl nuirh of the Applause of Men. 

1 know* mi InstaiiCi' arhure he did his utmost to 


eonee.il his o«ii merit that way; nnd if we join to 
this hU natural I.o\o of Ease. 1 faiiey we, must expect 
little of this M<rt: nt least I hear of none except 
some few further remarks on tValli“r(ws>i his cautious 
iiilcjrrily made him leave nn order to he piacn to Jlr. 
Toiison) ami t>rrh.ap«, tlm tis many years since 1 
saw it, n Translation of v' first Hook of Oppian. He 
had lieitiiii aTr.wcdy ofi>ion, butmadosinnlt progress 


in it. 


As to his other AfTnirs, he dyed poor, hut lioncst, 
leaving no Dehts, or Legaries ; except of a few p*’* to 
Mr. 'rnimiiiill ond nif Lady, in token of respect, 
tlratefiiliu'ss, A' mulual Esteem. 

I shall with jdensurc lako upon iiic to draw this 
amialde, quiet, deserving, nnprclendinp Cli^inn 
null Philosophical character, in His Kpitaph. There 
Triilii may he himkeii in a few- words ; ns CarFiaatifh 
A' Or.-ilory, & I’oelry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively M'riters, such «is love writing for writing 
Mke, & IV*' rather thow their own Pine 1 
lleporl the valuahle ones of nny other swan. So the 
Elegy I renounce. 
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I crt-jtiolc with yo'i from my licnrt. on the lo'= of so 
irrTihT n man, and .a Frioccl to !!•= Ix'lh. Now lie is 
pne. I mii^t tell you lie In- done ym many a eooil 
cSec. A" 'ct yoar rliararter in y*" faire-l lijht, to some 
*bo either mistook yon, or knew j mi not, I doubt 
EOt he lias do:,i‘ tlio ‘■ame for nw. 

.\d:eu : I,et «s love In- Meniorj'. and profit by liis 
fiample. 1 am verv siiicereiv 
‘D-Fin ■ 

Voiir afTcrtionate 

A" real Scn-anl 
.V. I’oPlE 


.trs. Sib l-n. 
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tut, fbongh he was flashed iria the success 'of the 
Se^gars Opera, had the mortification to see it aeain 
rejected. ^ 

In the last year of queen Anne’s life, Gay was made 
secretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the 
coart of Hanorer. This was a station that naturallr 
him hopes of kindness from every party; but 
me Queen’s death put an end to her fevours, and he 
had dedicated his Shepherds ITeek to Bolinghroke, 
which Swift considered as the crime that ohSrucled 
all kindness from the house of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given him to the notice of the 
royal family. On the arrival of the princess of Wales, 
he wrote a poem, and obtained so mudi frvour, that 
both the Prince and Princess went to see his What 
d’ye call it, a kind of mock-tragedy, in which the 
images were comick, and the action grave; so that, 
as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear 
what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile the 
laughter of the audience with the solemnity of the 
scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little; 
but it was one of 'tte lud^ trifles that give pleasure 
by novelty, and was so much favoured by the audience, 
that envy appeared against it in the form of criticism; 
and Griffin, a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theo- 
bald, a man afterwards more remarkable, produced 
a pamphlet called the Keg to the What d'ye call it ; 
which, says Gay, calls we a blockhead, end Jlfr. Pope 


a knave. . 

But Fortune has always been inconstant Not long 
afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain the 
town Trith Three Hoars after Marriage; a comedy 
written, as there is sufficient reason for helievi^, 
by the joint assistance of Pope and Arhuthnot. One 
purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ed the Fossilist, a man not really or justly con- 
templihle. It had the fete which such outrages 
desm-e- the scene in which Woodward was directly 
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and apparentljr ridiculed, by the introduction of a 
mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, and 
the performance '^ras driven off the stage with general 
condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, 
and deeply depressed when his hopes were disap- 
pointed. ^is is not the character of a hero ; but it 
may naturally imply something more generally wel- 
come, a soft and civil companion. Whoever is apt to 
hope good from others is diligent to please them ; but 
he that believes his powers strong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries only to please himselff 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those 
who laughed at the Whai d’ye call it would raise the 
fortune of its author ; and finding nothing done, sunk 
into diction. His friends endeavoured to divert 
him. The earl of Burlington sent him (171C) into 
Devonshire ; the year after, Mr. Pnlteney took him 
to Aix; and in the following year lord Harcourt 
invited him to his seat, where, during his visit, the 
two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is par- 
ticularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscription with such success, that he 
raised a thousand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a consultation, what use might be best made of it. 
^wis, the steward of lord Oxford, advised him to 
intrust it to the funds, and live upon the interest; 
Arbuthnot bade him intrust it to Providence, and 
live upon the principal ; Pope directed him, and was 
seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year had a present from 
young Graggs of some South-sea-stock, and once 
supposed himself to be master of twenty thousand 
pounds. His friends persuaded him to sell his share ; 
but he dreamed of dignity and splendour, and could 
not hear to obstruct his own fortune. He was then 
importuned to sell as much as would purchase an 
hundred a year for life, which, says Penton, vnll make 
you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of mutton every 

VOL. II. E 
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<?ay. This counsel was rejected ; the profit and prin- 
cipal were^ lort, and Gay sunk under the calamitr so 
low that his life became in danger* 

By the care of his friends^ among whom Pope 
appears to have shewn particular tenderness, his 
health was restored ; and, reluming- to his studies, 
he wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which he was 
invited to read before the princess of IVales. IVhen 
the hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all 
in expectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, 
and falling forwards, threw down a weighty Japan 
screen. The princess started, the ladies screamed, 
and poor Gay after all the ^sturbanee was still to 
read his play. 

The fate of The Captives, which was acted at Drnry- 
Lane in 172J, I know not; but he now thought 
himself in favour, and undertook (1726) to write a 
volume of Fables for the improvement of the young 
duke of Cumberland. For this he is said to have 
been promised a reward, which he had doubtless 
magnified with all the -wild expectations of indigence 
and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princess became King 
and. Queen, and Gay -was to be great and happy; 
but upon the settlement of the household be found 
himself appointed gentleman usher to the princess 
Louisa. By this offer he thought himself insulted, 
and sent a message to the Queen, that he was too 
old for the place. There seem to have been many 
machinations employed afterwards in his favour ; and 
diligent court was psud to Mrs. Ho-ward, afterwards 
countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved by the 
King and Queen, to engage her interest for his pro- 
motion ; but solicitations, verses, and flatteries were 
thrown awav; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from the neglect, 
or, as he perhaps termed, it, the ingratitude of the 
court, may be supposed to have been driven away 
by the unexampled success of the Beggars Opera. 
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This plar, written in ridicule of the mucicnl Italian 
Drama, was first oScred to Cibber and his brethren 
at Drurr-Lanc, and rejected ; it bcin{^ then carried 
to Rich, had the effect, as was ludicrously said, of 
making Gay rich, and Rich s<ip. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wish 
to know the oripinal and progress, I have inserted the 
relation which Spence has pi'cu in Po|)c’s words. 

‘Dr. Swift had been ob*-cn‘inj; once to Jfr. Gay, 
what an odd pretty sort of a tbiiu; a Newpatc Pastoral 
mipht make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing 
for some time; but afterwards thought it would be 
better to write a comedy on the same plan. Tliis was 
what gave rise to the Ikgjnr'x Oprra. He began on 
it; and when first he mentioned it to Swift, the 
Doctor flid not much like the project. A« he carried 
it on, he shewed what he wrote to both of us, and we 
now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of 
advice ; but it w.as wholly of hin own w nting.— When 
it was done, neither of us thought it would succeed.— 
We shewed it to Congreve; who, after reading it 
over, said. It would either take greatly, or he damned 
confouudcdly.— We were .all, at the nr.st niirhtof it, 
in great uncertainty of the csent; tiil we were verj' 
much encouraged by overhearing Uic duke of Arcyle, 
who sat in the next box to us, say, “ It will do — it 
must do ! I see it in the eyes of them.” Tliis was a 
good while before the first Act was over, and so gave 
ns case soon ; for that duke (besides his own good 
taste) has a particular knack, as any one now living, 
in discovering the taste of the publick. lie was quite 
right in this, as usual ; the good nature of the audi- 
ence appeared stronger and stronger every act, and 
ended in a clamour of applause.' 

Its reception Is thus recorded in the notes to tho 
Dunciad : 

'This piece was received with greater applause than 
was ever known. Besides being acted in London 
sixty-three days without interruption, and renewed 
the next season with equal applause, it spread into 
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all the great towns of England ; was played in many 
nlacra to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
Bristol fifty, &c. It made its progress into Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed twenty- 
four days successively. The ladies carried about irith 
them the fovourite songs of, it in fans, and houses 
were furnished wiHi it in screens. The fame of it 
was not confined to the author only. The person who 
acted Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the 
favourite of the town ; her pictures were engraved, 
and sold in great numbers ; her Life written, books 
of letters and verses to her published, and pamphlets 
made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore, it 
drove out of England (for that season) the Italian 
Opera, which had carried all before it for ten years.’ 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the recep- 
tion was different, according to the different opinions 
of its readers. Swift commended it for the excellence 
of its morality, as a piece that placed all kinds qf mce 
in the strongest and most odious tight ; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, censured it as giving encouragement not 
only to vice but to crimes, by making a highwayman 
the hero, and dismissing him at last unpunished. It 
has been even said, that after the exhibition of the 
Beggars Opera the gangs of robbers were evidently 
multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The 
play, like, many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, with- 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evU. Highwaymen and hous^ 
breakers seldom frequent the pjayhouse, or mingle in 
any degant diversion nor is it possible for any one 
to imagine that he may rob with safety, because he 
sees Maoheath reprieved upon the stage. 

This objection, however, or some other rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtained such prevalence, that when 
Gay produced a second part under the name of Polly, 
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it iras prohibited bj* the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recompense his repulse hr a subscrip- 
tion^ which is said to hare been so liberally bestowed^ 
that what he called oppression ended in profit. The 
publication was so much favoured, that though the 
first part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice as much was the profit of the second. 

He received }’et another recompense for this sup- 
posed hardship, in the affectionate attention of the 
duke and dutchess of Queensberry, into whose house 
he was taken, and with whom he passed the remaining 
part of his life. The duke, considering his want of 
(Economy, undertook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is sup- 
posed that the discountenance of the Court sunk deep 
into his heart, and gave him more discontent than the 
applauses or tenderness of his friends could over- 
power. He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual coliok, and languished, though with many 
intervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit 
at last seized him, and hurried him to the gra%'e, as 
Arbuthnot reported, with more precipitance than he 
had ever known. He died on the fourth of December 
1782, and was buried in lYestminster Abbey. The 
letter which brought an account of his death to Swift 
was laid by for some days unopened, because when he 
received it he was imprest with the preconception of 
some misfortune. 

After his death was published a second volume of 
Fables more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was acted, and the profits were given to two 
widow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his law- 
ful heirs ; for he died irithout a will, though he had 
gathered three thousand pounds. There have ap- 
pwred likewise under his name a comedy called 
Distrest IVife, and the Rehearsal at Gotham, a piq' 
humour. 

The character given him by Pope is this, 
was a natural man, mthoul design, who spoke what 
thought, and just as he thought it ; and that fie wo; oj 
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timid temper, and fearful of gmng offence to the 
great ; which caution, however, says Pope, was of no 
avail. ' 

^ a poet, ho cannot bo rated very high. He was, 
as I once heard a feiHctle critick remark, of a lotcer 
order. He h.ad not in any great degree the menu 
divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however must 
he allowed to the author of a new species of composi- 
tion, though it be not of tho highest kind. We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy which 
at first was supposed to delight only by its novelty, 
but has now by tho experience of half a century been 
found so well accommodated to the dispo'^ition of .a 
popular audience, that it is likely to keep long posses- 
sion of the stage. Whether this new drama was the 
product of judgement or of luck, the praise of it must 
be given to the im’entor; and there are many writers 
read with more rcs'crcnce, to whom such merit of 
originality cannot be attributed. 

His first performance, the liural SporU, is such as 
was easily planned and executed; it is never con- 
temptible, nor ever excellent Tlie Fan is one of 
those mythological fictions which antiquity delivers 
ready to tho hand ; but wbicli, like other things that 
lie open to every one’s use, arc of little value. The 
attention naturally retires from a new talc of Venu.s, 
Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a favourite work ; 
for, having published one volume, he left another 
behind him. Of this kind of Fables, the author® do 
not .appear to have formed .any distinct or settled 
notion. Phaedrns c^adently confounds them with 
Tates, and Gay both with Tales and Allegorical Pro- 
sopopoeias. A Falde or Apologue, such as is now under 
consideration, seems to be, in its genuine state, a 
narrative in which beings irrational, and sometimes 
inanimate, erhores lorjuuntur, non tantuni ferae, arc, 
for the purpose of moral instruction, feignpd to «t 
and speak with human interests and passions. To 
this description the compositions of Gay do not 
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alwars conform. For a Falilc he pvcs now and then 
a Talc or an nh<!tractcd Allegory ; and from pome, by 
whalcvcr name they may he called, it will be didicult 
to extract any moral principle. They are, how ever, 
told with livcline'p; the versification is smooth, and 
the diction, though now and then a little constrained 
by the measure or the rhyme, is pcner.aliy happy. 

To Trivia may be alluncd all that it claims; it is 
spritcly, various, and pleasant. 'Ilie subject is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to 
adorn; yet some of his decorations may be justly 
wished an ay. An honest blacksmith might lm\o 
done for Patty what is performed l»y Vulcan, The 
appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous ; 
a sboebo}' could have been produced hy the c.asuai 
cohabitation of mere mortals. Iloracc’s rule is 
broken in both ca'cs; there is no dignus vimtirc 
Tioduxj no difliciilly tliat required any supernatural 
intciqiosition. A patten may be made by tbe hammer 
of a mortal, and a bastnrd may bo ilroppcd by a 
human strumpet. On gre.at occ.isioiis, and on small, 
the mind is repelled by useless and apparent fnlsc- 
hood. 

Of bis little Poems the publick judgement seems 
to be right; they arc neither much esteemed, nor 
totally despised. Tlic story of the Apparition is 
borrowed from one of the talcs of Poggio. Those 
that please least are the pieces to which OiilHwr gave 
occasion ; for who can much delight in the echo of an 
unnatural fiction ? 

Dionc is a counterpart to Awi/n(o, and Tnttnr Futo, 
and other trifles of tlie samo kind, easily imitated, 
and unworthy of imiUntion. IVliat the Italians call 
comedies from a happy conclusion, G.ay calls a 
tragedy from a mournful event ; lint the style of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
something in the poetical Arcadia so remote from 
known reality and speculative possibility, that we can 
never support its representation tlirougli a long work. 
A Pastoral of an hundred lines nrny be endured ; but 
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'who 'trill hear of sheep and goats, and mjrtle bo'wers 
and purling rivulets, through five acts? Such scenes 
please Barbarians in the da'tm of literature, and 
children in the da'irn of life; but will be for the 
most part throrrn away, as men grow wise, and 
nations grow learned. 
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Op Gponcc GnANViux, or a<! oilier? write, GreennUf, 
or Grenville, afterward? lord I^and'-down of Diddcford 
in tlio county of Devon, lc?s is known than hi? name 
and rank ini^lit give rca'^on to expert. Ilo w.-l? horn 
about 1GC7, the son of Hernard Greenville, who wa? 
entrusted by Monk with the most priiatc transactions 
of the Ucs'toration, and the gmnd?on of 8ir Devil 
Greenville, who died in the King’s cause, at Die 
battle of ],ansdown. 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
' V'illiam Ellis ; and his progress was such, that 
before the ago of twelve be was sent to Cambridge, 
where he pronounced a copy of his own verse? to tlie 

?rinccss Mary d'Ksle of Modena, then dutchess of 
'ork, srhcu sno visited the university. 

At the accession of king James^ being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new monarch in tlircc short pieces, 
of which the first is profane, and tho t« o others such 
as a hoy might be expected to produce ; hut he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was pleased 
to find himbcif imitated, in six lines, which, though 
they begin with nonsense nnd end with dulness, 
excited in the young auUior a rapture of acknow- 
ledgement, in numlcrs such lu tValler’s eelf might 
uie. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to tiic carl of Peterborough, upon his aceom- 
^ plishmcnl of the duke of York’s marriage with the 
princess of Modena, svhosc charms appear to have 
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gained a strong prevalence over his imagination, and 
Upon wnom notiiinfj ever has been cWged but 
imprudent piety, and intemperate and misguided zeal 
for the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the' 
king, or however enamoured of the Queen, he has 
left no reason for supposing that he approved mther 
the artifices^ or the violence with whiw the Eng’s 
religion was insinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured 
to bo true at once to the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufficient proof, in tiie letter which be 
wrote to his father about a month before the prince 
of Orange landed. 

'Mar, near Doncaster, Oct. 6, 1088. 
'To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the 
'earl of Bathe’s, St. James’s. 

'Sib, 

‘Your having no prospect of obtaining a 
commission for me, can no way alter or cool my 
desire at this important juncture to venture my life, 
in some manner or other, for my King and my 
Country. 

'I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
obscure and idle in a country retirement, when every 
man who has the least sense of honour should be pre- 
paring for the field. 

'You may remember. Sir, with what reluctance 
I submitted to your commands upon Monmouth’s 
rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with you 
to permit me to leave the Academy : 1 was too young 
to bo hazarded; hut, give me leave to say, it is 
glorious at any age to die for one’s country, and the 
sooner the nobler the sacrifice. 

'lam now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
was not so old when ho was left among the slain at 
tte battle of Newbury ; nor you yourself. Sir, when 
you made your escape from your tutor's, to join your 
brother at the defence of Soilly. 
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'Tho same cause is now como round about again. 
The King has been misled ; let those who have misled 
him be answerable for it. Nobody can deny but he is 
sacred in his own person, and it is every honest man’s 
duty to defend it. 

' Yon arc pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
Hollanders are rash enough to make such .an attempt ; 
but, be that as it will, 1 beg leave to insist upon it, 
that I may be presented to his majesty, as one whose 
utmost ambition it is to devote his hh: to his service, 
and my country’s, after tlie example of all my 
ancestors. 

* The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the 
choice of representatives for the county, have pre- 
pared an address, to assure his majesty they arc 
ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for him 
upon this .and all other occasions; but at the 
same time they humbly beseech him to give them 
such magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
the land ; for, at present, there is no authority to 
which they can legally submit. 

‘They have been be.atingup forvolunteersatYork, 
and the towns adjacent, to supply the regiments at 
Hull ; but nobody will list. 

‘By what I can hear, cverj'body wishes well to the 
King; but they would be glad his ministers were 
hanged. 

‘The winds continue so contrarj'-, tliat no landing 
can be so soon as w.is apprehended ; therefore I ma^ 
hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in readi- 
ness before any action can begin. I beseech you. Sir, 
most humbly and most earnestly, to add this one act 
of indulgence more to so many other testimonies 
which I have constantly received of your goodness ; 
and be pleased to believe me always, with the utmost 
duty and submission. Sir, 

‘ Your most dutiful son, 

‘ and most obedient servant, 
‘Gi:o. Granville.’ 
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Through the whole reign of king Wflliam he is 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and 
indeed had for some time few other pleasures but 
those of study in his power. He was, as the bio- 
graphers observe, the younger son of a younger 
brother ; a denomination by which our ancestors pro- 
verbially expressed the lowest state of penury and 
dependance. He is said, however, to have preserved 
himself at this time from disgrace and difficulties by 
fficonomy, which he forgot or neglected in life more 
advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
countess of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with so 
much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote verses 
to her before he was three and twenty, and may be 
forgiven if he regarded the face more than the mind. 
Poets are sometimes in too much haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he 
composed his dramatick pieces, the She-GallanU (acted 
1696), which he revised, and called Once a Lover and 
always a Lover', The Jew of Venice, altered from 
Shakespeare’s Merchant <f Venice (1701) ! Seroick Love, 
a tragedy (1698); The British Enchanters (1706), a 
dramatick poem ; and Peleus and Thetis, a masque, 
written to accompany The Jew qf Venice, 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own 
edition of his works, I never saw ; Once a Lover and 
always a Lover, is said to be in a great degree indecent 
and gross. Granville could not admire without 
bigotry; he copied the wrjong as well as the right 
from his masters, and may be supposed to have 
learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he learned 
mythology from waller. J 
In his Jew of Venice, afc Rowe remarks, the char- 
acter of ShylocJe is made cfcmick, and we are prompted 
to laughter instead of deftestation. 

It is evident that Hefroick Love was written, and 
presented on the stage,/ before the death of Drj'den. 
It is a mythological r tragedy, upon the love of 
Agamemnon and Chryjfgeis, and therefore easily sunk 
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into neglect, though praised in verso hy Dryden, 
and in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the triso Ulysses with this 
speech : 

Fate holds the strings, and men like children move 
But as they ’rc led ; success is from abo\-c. 

At the accession of queen Anne, having his fortune 
improved by bequests from his father, and his uncle 
the earl of Bathe, ho was chosen into parliament for 
Fowey. He soon after engaged in a joint translation 
of the Jnvcclivrx against Philip, with a design, surely 
weak and puerile, of turning the thunder of Demos* 
thenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 170G) had his estate again aug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother, Sir 
Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the govern- 
ment of Barbados, died at sea. Ho continued to 
servo in parliament ; and in the ninth year of queen 
Anne was chosen knight of the shire for Cornwall. 

At the TaemoTahlc change of the Tninretry (1710), 
he a.as made secretary at war, in the place of Mr. 
Robert IValpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a d.ay, Mr. Gronvillc became Lord Landsdotni, 
Baron Biddrford, by n promotion justly remarked to 
bo not invidious, because he was the heir ot a family in 
which two peerages, that of the carl of Batho and lord 
Granville of Potlicridgc, had lately become extinct. 
Being now high in the Queen’s favour, he (1712) was 
appointed comptroller of the household, and a pris-y 
counsellor; and to his other honours was added 
the dedication of Pope's Windsor Forest. He was 
advanced next year to bo treasurer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for 
at the accession of king George his place was given 
to the earl Cholmondeley, and ne was persecuted with 
the rest of his party. Having protested .against the 
bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept. 2G, 
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1715, as a suspected man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at last released, and 
restored to his seat in parliament ; where (1719) he 
made a very ardent and animated speech against the 
re^wal of the bill to prevent Occasional Conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he has 
not inserted into his works. ' 

^ Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
embarrassed by his profusion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the usual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this state of leisure and retirement, he 
received the first volume of Burnet’s History, of which 
he cannot be supposed to have approved the general 
tendency, and whdre he thought himself able to 
detect some particular falsehoods. He therefore 
undertook the vindication of general Monk from 
some calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly 
by Mr. Thomas Burnet and Oldmucon, and more 
roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

' His other historical performance is a defence Of his 
relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Clarendon 
has shewn in a form very nnamiable. So much » 
urged in this apology, to justify many actions that 
have been represented as culpable, and to palliate tbe 
rest, that the reader is reconciled for the greater 
part ; and it is made very probable that Clarendon 
was by personal enmity disposed to think the worst 
of Greenville, as Greenville was also very willing to 
think the worst of Clarendon, These pieces were 
published at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) a very 
beautiful and splendid edition of his works, in which 
he omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what 
seemed deficient 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received by 
queen Caroline ; to whom and to the princess Anne 
he. presented his works, with verses on the blank ’ 
leaves, with which he concluded his poetical labonrs. 
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He died in Unnovcr-Bqnarc, •Tim. 30, 1730, liavinp 
a few days iicforc burled bis wife, tbe Indy Amic 
llllicrs, widow to Mr. Thyiine, by whom lie had four 
daufcbtcrs, but no son. 

Writers commonly derive tbeir reputation from 
their works; but tiicro arc works wbicb owe tbeir 
reputation to tlic cliaractcr of the writer. Tlic 
publick somctimc.s lias its favourites, whom it rewards 
for one species of cxcclicnco w itli tbe honours due to 
another. From him whom we reverence for his bene- 
ficence we do not willin);!}’ withhold tlic ]ir.iiso of 
genius ; n man of exalted merit becomes at once an 
accomplished writer, as a beauty finds no grc.at difii- 
culty in passing for a wiL 

Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, and 
therefore attracted notice : since he is by Pope styled 
fAepo/ite,hcmustbc supposed elegant in liis manners, 
and generally loved : lie was in times of contest and 
turbulcuco steady to his party, and obtained that 
esteem which is always conferred upon firmness and 
consistency. IVitli those adtantages, having learned 
tbe art of versifying, he declared Iiiinbclf a poet ; and 
Jiis claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who takes 
up his book without any favoiirablo prejudices, the 
nr.'iise already received will be thought sufficient ; for 
his works do not show him to have had much com- 
prehension from nature, or illumination from lc.arn- 
ing. He seems to have had no ambition .above the 
imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, 
and very little more. lie is for ever amusing himself 
with the puerilities of mytliology; his King is 
Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has a 
barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva. Ilis poem on the diitclicss of 
Grafton’s law-suit, after liaving rattled a while with 
Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cassiopo, Niobo, 
and the Propctidcs, Hercules, Alinos, and llhadaman- 
thns, at last concludes its folly with profaneness. 

His verses to Mira, w-hich arc most frequently men- 
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tionedj have little in them of either art or nature, of 
the sentiments of a lover, or the language of a poet : 
there may be found, now and then, a happier effort; 
but they are commonly feeble and unaffecting, or 
forced and extravagant. 

^ His little pieces are seldom either spritely or elegant, 
either keen or weighty. They are trifles written by 
idleness, and publi&ed by vanity. But his Prologues 
and Epilogues have a just claim to praise. 

The Progress of Beautg seems one of his most elabO' 
rate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of oripnal thought is wanting. 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he ceiebrates 
king Jameses consort, when she was a queen no longer. 

The Essay on wmatural Flights in Poetry is not in- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has something of vigour 
beyond most of his other performances ; his precepts 
are just, and his cautions proper ; they are indeed not 
new, but in a didactick poem novelty is to be expected 
only in the ornaments and illustrations. His poetical 
precepts are accompanied with agreeable and instruc- 
tive notes. 

The Masque of Pdeas and Thetis has here and there 
a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious, and the\ 
conclusion is wretched. 

In his British Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chronology, by confounding the inconsistent man- 
ners of different ages ; but the dialogue has often the 
air of Dryden’s rhyming plays ; and the songs are 
lively,-though not very correct. This is, I think, far 
the best of his works ; for if it has many faults, it has 
likewise passages which are at least pretty, though 
they do not rise to any high degree of excellence. 



YALDEN 

TnosMS YALTjrs, tlic sixth son of Mr. John Ynhlcn 
of Sussex, w.ns hom in tlic citt’ of Kxotcr in 1C71. 
Hnviug been educntcil in the prammar-school helonp;- 
ing to Magd.'ilcn Callc;'C in Oxford, lie svns in ICOO, 
.at the nee of nineteen, admitted commoner of Mni'- 
dnlcii Hail, under tlie tuition of Jomo/i Pullrn, a man 
vhoso name is Etill remembered in the university. 
He bec.amc next year one of the schuinrs of Magdalen 
College, trhero lie iras distinguished by a lucky 
accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declama- 
tion; and Dr. Ilougii, the president, iiappcning to 
.attend, thought tiio composition too goon to lie the 
^speaker’s. Some time after, the doctor finding him 
a little irregularly hu.sy in the library, set him an 
exercise for piinislimcnt ; and, that lie might not bo 
deceived Iiyany artifice, locked tlic door, Yalden, 
as it happened, iind iiccn lately reading on tho subject 
given, and produced nith little difliciilty a composi- 
tion which so pleased tho president, tliat he told him 
his former suspicions, and promised to favour lum. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were 
^ Addison and Saclicvcrcll, men who ucro in those 
times friends,' and who both adopted Yalden to their 
intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his life, to 
Uiink as probably ho thought .at first, yet did not lose 
tho friendship of Addison. 

When N.amur was taken by king William, Yalden 
made an ode. There w.as never any reign more 
celebrated by tho poets than that of William, who 

VOI,. JI. K 
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lad very ]ittle_ regard for song himself^ but happened 
to employ ministers who pleased themselves with the 
praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem 
of that time, called The Oxford Laureat; in which, 
after many claims had been made and rejected, 
Yalden is represented as demanding the laurel, and 
as being called to his trial, instead of receiving a 
reward. , 

His crime was for being a felon in verse, 

And presenting his theft to the king ; 

The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, 

But the last was an impudent thing : 

Tet what ha had stoVn. was so little worth stealing, 

They forgave him the damage and cost : 

Had he ta’en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing, 
Thof had fin’d him bnt ten pence at moat. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was 
Congreve. 

Be wrote another poem on the death of the duke 
of Gloucester. 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college ; and nesj 
year, entering into orders, was presented by the\,^ 
society with a liring in IVarwickshire, consistent 
with his fellowship, and chosen lecturer of moral 
philosophy, a very honourable office. 

Oa the accession of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is said, by the author of the BiograpUa, 
to liave decliired himself of the party who had the 
honourable distinction of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke 
of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in divinitj', 
and soon after resigned his fellowship and lecture; 
and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the college a 
picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Ohalton and CleanviUey two 
adjoining towns .md benefices in Hertfordshire ; and ^ 
had the prebends, or sinecures, of Deane, Sains, and , 
Fendles, in Devonshire. H^had before been chosen, . 
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in IGOBj prcnclicr of Bridewell Hospital, upon the 
rcsigiiiition of Dr. Atterbury. 

From tin's time he seems to linvc led n quiet nud 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about 
Atterbury’s plot. Escry lo)'al eye w.is on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; 
and Dr. Yalden, liasiiur some nrquniiitnnro uitli the 
bishop, and bcinc: familinriy conversant with Kelly 
his secretary, fell under su>>piciou, and was taken 
into custody. 

Upon his examination lie w.as charired witii a daiifrer- 
ens correspondence u ith Kelly. Tlio corre-spondenco 
he acknowledged ; but maintained, that it had no 
trcason.ablc tendency. IIis uapera were seircd ; liut 
nothing was found that eouid fix a crime upim him, 
except two words in hi.s pocket-book, thnrmgh-jtarrd 
doctrine. Tliis expression the imairinatiou of his 
examiners had iniproi,ninted with treason, and tlic 
doctor w.as enjoined to explain them. 1'hiis pressed, 
ho told them tiiattlio words lind lain unlieeded in his 
pocket-book from tiic tinio of queen Anne, and that 
iio w.as ashamed to give an an oiint of them ; lint the 
^uth w.as, tiint lio iiad gr.itified iiib curiosity one day, 
uy iiearing Dnnirt }lurg--it\ in the pulpit, and those 
words were a memorial hint of a remarkable sentcnco 
by which ho wnmed Iiis coiigrcmition to bewnrr of 
tharoug]i-p,accd doctrine, llml darirwr, which, cominff 
in at one ear, paces through the head, and goes out at 
the other. 

Nothing worse tlinn this appearing in ids papcr.s, 
and no evidence arising against iinn, he was set at 
liberty. 

It will not bo supposed that a man of tliis cimmctci 
attained high dignities in tho cliurcli ; hut lio still 
retained tho friendship, and frequented tlie conversa- 
tion, of a very numerous and splendid set of acquaint- 
ance, He died July 1C, 17SG, in tlic COth year of liis 
age. 

Of his poems, many are of lliat irregular kind, 
which, when ho formed his poetical character, w^ 
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supposed to be Piudarick. Having fixed his attention 
on Oowley as a model, he has attempted in some sort 
to rival him, and has written a Bymn to Darkness, 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley’s flj/mn to 
JAght. 

This h3min seems to he his best performance, and 

is, for the most part, imagined with great vigour, and 
expressed with great propriety. I will not transcribe 

it. The seven first stanzas are good ; but the third, 
fourth, and seventh are the best : the eighth seems 
to involve a contradiction j the tenth is exquisitely 
beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
are partly mythological, and prtly religious, and 
therefore not suitable to each other : he might better 
have made the whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may bo suspected, though hardly convicted, of having 
consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of Wowerus, in the 
sixth stanza, which answers in some sort to these 
lines : 


Ilia Buo piacest nootumiB nuinine EaeriB— 

Perquo nas errare noris dot tpeotra figuris, 

Maaesque excitos medios nlnlare per agros 
Sub noctem, et queatu notos compere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

Ilia BUO senium eealudit oorpore toto 
Band numcrans jugi fngientia Becula lapsn, 

Ergo ubi postremum mundi oompage BoIut& 

Ehnc rerum molem Buprema absumpserit hora, 

Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetnr opacd, 

Etpiisco imperio rursus dominabitur uusnA. 

His Sgmn to light is not equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and 
positive where the Morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden 
eruption of new created Light, he says. 

Awhile th’ Almighty wondering stood. 
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He ought to have rememhercd that lufiiiitc Know- 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder is the cRcct of 
novelty upon Ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sullicient to say that they 
deserve perusal, thongh they are notaluays exactly 
polished, though the rhymes aro sometimes very ill 
sorted, and though his faults seem rather the omis- 
sions of idleness than the negligences of enthusiasm. 



TICKELL 


Thomas Tickeliij the son of the reverend Richerd 
Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk in Cumber- 
land ; and in April 1701 became a member of Queen’s 
College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Master of 
Arts, and two years afterwards was chosen Fellow ; 
for which, as he did not comply with the statutes by 
taking orders, he obtained a dispensation from the 
eVown. He held his Fellowship till 1726, and then 
vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long busy in publick affairs ; in which 
he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, 
whose notice he is said to have gained by his verse? 
in praise of Eosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard; for they contain some of the most 
elegant encomiastick drains; and, among the in- 
numerable poems of the same kind, it will be hard to 
find one with which they need to fear a comparison. 
It may deserve observation, that when Pope wrote 
long afterwards in praise of Addison, he has copied, 
at least has resembled, Tickell. 

Let joy salute fair Bosamouda’s shade, 

And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid, 

■\Vlnle now perhaps with Dido’s ghost she raves, 

And hears and tells the story of their loves. 

Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fate. 

Since Love, which made them wretched, made them great. 
Kor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 
llTiich gain’d a Virgil and an Addison. 

Tickell. 

SC 
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^en future ages trith delight shall see 
How Pbto’s, Bacon’s, Kewlon’s looks agree ; 

Or in fair series lanrd'd bards be shown, 

A ViigQ there, and here an Addison. 

PoiE. 

He produced anatlier piece of the same kind at the 
appearance of Cato, witn equal skilly but not equal 
happiness. 

\Vhen the ministers of queen Anne were negotiat- 
ing with Fiance, Tickell published Tie Framed of 
Peace, a poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim 
the nation from the pride of conquest to the pleasures 
of tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift after- 
wards mentioned as WhiggUtximui, had then connected 
himself with any party, I know not ; this poem 
certainly did not flatter the practices, or promote the 
opinions, of the men by whom he was afterwards 
befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men tlicn in 
power, suffered his friendship to prevail over his 
publick spirit, and gave in the Spectator such praises 
of llckeil’s poem, that when, after having long 
wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. 
But the hope eitcited by a work of genius, being 
general and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was 
read at that time wi^ so much favour, that six 
editions were sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sung The Rogal 
Progress; which being inserted in the Spectator is 
well known, and of which it is just to say, tliat it is 
neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell’s 
life was his publication of the first book of the J/iarf, 
as translated by himself, an apparent opposition to 
Pope's Homer, of which the first part made its 
entrance into the world at tho same time. 

Addison declared that tlie rival versions were both 
good; but that Tickell’s was the best that ever was 
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made ; and with Addison the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been much dismayed ; for, says he, 1 
have {he {own, (hat w, the mob, on my side. But he 
remarks, that it is common for the smaller party to make 
vp in diligence mhat they want in numbers ; he appeals to 
the people as his proper judges ; and if they are not in- 
clined to condemn him, he is in little care about the high- 
fiyers at Button’s. 

Pope did tiot long thmih Addison an impattial 
judge ; for he considered him ns the writer of Tickell's 
version. Tlic reasons for his suspicion 1 will literally 
transcribe from Mr, Spence's Collection. 

‘ There had been a cold(ie5s(said Mr. Pope) beta ecu 
Mr. Addison and me for some time ; and we had not 
been in company together, for a good while, any 
where but at Button’s coffee-house, where I used to 
see him almost every day. — On his meeting me there, 
one day in particular, ho took mo aside, and said he 
should be glad to dine with me, at such a tavern, if I 
staid till those people were gone (Budgcl and Philips). 
IVe went accordingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addison 
said, '''That ho tad wanted for some time to talk 
with me ; that his friend lickell had formerly, whilst 
at Oxford, translated the first hook of the Itmd ; tliat 
he designed to print it, and had desired him to look 
it over ; that he must therefore beg that I would not 
desire him to look over my first book, because, if he 
did, it would have the air of double-dealing." I 
assured him that I did not at all take it ill of Mr. 
Tickell that he was going to publish his translation ; 
that he certainly had ns much right to translate any 
author ns myself; and tliat publishing both was 
entering on a fair stage. 1 then added, that I would 
not desire him to look over my 'first hook ef 'flie 
Iliad, because he had looked over Mr. Tickell’s ; but 
could wish to have the benefit of his obscr\’ations on 
my second, which I had then finished, and which 
Mr. Tickell had not touched upon. Accordingly I 
sent him the second book the next morning; and 
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Mr. Addison a few days after returned it, with very 
high commendations. — Soon after it was generally 
known that Mr. Tickell was publishing the first book 
of the Jliud, I met Dr. Young in the street; and, 
upon our falling into that subject, the Doctor ex- 
pressed a great deal of surprise at Tickell’s having 
had such a translation so long by him. He said, that it 
u as ineonceirable to him, and that there must be some 
mistake in the matter; that each used to communicate 
to the other whatever verses they wrote, even to the 
least things ; that Tickell could not have been busied 
in so .long a work there without his knowing some- 
thing of the matter; and that he had never heard a 
single word of it till on this occasion. This surprise 
of Dr. Young, together with what Steele has said 
against Tickell in relation to this affair, make it 
highly probable that there was some underhand deal- 
ing in that business ; and indeed Tickell himself who 
is a very fair worthy man, has since, in a manner, as 
good as owned it to me. [tVhen it was introduced 
into a conversation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope 
by a third person, Tickell did not deny it ; which, 
considering his honour and zeal for his departed 
friend, was the same as owning it.]' 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. AYarhurton 
hiute that other circumstances concurred, Pope always 
in his Art of Sinking quotes this hook as the work of 
Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; 
the palm is now given universally to Pope; hut I 
think the first lines of Tickell's were rather to he 
preferred, and Pope seems to have since borrowed 
something from them in the correction of his own. 

AVhenthe Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell 
gave what assistance his pen would supply. His 
Leller to Avignon stands high amoug party-poems ; it 
expresses contempt without coarseness, and superi- 
ority without insolence. It had the success which it 
1 deserved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, 
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wlio, when lie went into Ireland as secretary to tlie 
lord Sunderland, took him thither, and employed 
him in publiclc business ; and when (I7l7) afterwards 
he rose to be sccretnrv of stale, made him under- 
secretary. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement ; for when Addison died, he left 
him tho chnr{;e of publishing his works, witli a solemn 
recommendation to the patronage of Graggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe uuno of its beauties to the assistance 
which might bo suspected to have strengthened or 
embellished his earlier compositions ; but neither he 
nor Addison ever jiroduccd nobler lines than arc con- 
tained in the third and fourth paragraphs, nor is a 
more sublime or more elegant funeral poem to be 
found in llic whole compass of English literature. 

Ho w.as aftcni.ards (about 1725) made secretary to 
tlic Lords justices of Ireland, a place of great honour; 
in which he continued till 1740, when he died on the 
twenty-third of April at Hath, 

Of tho poems jot unmentioned the lon^st is 
Kenitinffton Gardens, of which the ^ersiflcaUon i« 
smooth and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully com- 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick hairics. 
Neither species of those exploded Beings could have 
dono much ; and when they arc brought together, 
they only make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, r.nnnot he refused a high place among the 
minor poets ; nor .should it bo forgollon that he w.ts 
one of the contributors to the Sprrtalor, 'iVilb respect 
to his personal character, he is said to hai'C been a 
man of gay conversation, at least a temperate lover of 
wine and company, and in his domcstick relations 
without censure. 



HAMMOND 

Op Jlr. Hajuiond, thongt he be irell remembered as 
a man esteemed and caressed by the elegant and 
greatj I was at first able to obtain no other memorials 
than such as are supplied by a book called Cibba's 
Lives of (he Poets", of which I take this opportunity to 
testify that it was not written, nor, I believe, ever 
seen, by either of the Cibbers ; but was the work of 
Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of very 
acute understanding, though with little scholastick 
■ education, who, not long after the pubbcation of his 
work, died in London of a consumj^ion. His life was 
virtuous, and his end was pious. Iheophiltis Cibber, 
then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I was told, his 
name for ten guineas. The manuscript of Shiels is 
now in my possession. 

1 have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, has been misled by false 
accounts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey mer- 
chant, and had some oifice at the prince of Wales's 
court, till love of a lady, whose name was Dashwood, 
for a time disordered his understanding. He was un- 
extinguishably amorous, and his mistress inexorably 
cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. 
He was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man 
of note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary 
orators in the beginning of this century, who was 
k allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister. 
He was bom about 1710, and educated at Westminster- 
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school y but it does not appear that he was of any 
university. He was equer^ to the prince of Wales, 
and seems to have come very early into publiok 
notice, and to have been distinguished by those whose 
friendship prejudiced mankind at that time in favour 
of the man on whom they were bestowed ; for he was 
the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Chester- 
field. lie is said to have divided his life between 
pleasure and books ; in his retirement forgetting the 
town, and in his gaiety losing the student Of his 
literary hours all the effects are here exhibited, of 
which the elegies were %Trittcn very early, and the 
Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of those who was elected 
by the Prince a influence ; and died ncxtyear in June 
at Stowe, tho famous seat of the Lord Cobham. His 
mistress long outlived him, and in 1779 died un- 
married. Tlie clwr.icter which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his dmith ; and 
while the writer’s name was remembered with fond- 
ness, they were read with a resolution to admhre 
them. The recommendatory preface of the editor, 
who was then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr. 
Maty, to bo the carl of Chesterfield, raised strong 
prejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
reasonably suspected that he never read the poems ; 
for he professes to value them fora very high species 
of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine 
effusions of the mind, which expresses a real passion 
in tho language of nature. But the truth is, these 
elegies have neither passion, nature, nor manners. 
Where there is fiction, there is no passion ; he that 
describes himself as a shepherd, and his Neaera or 
Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with 
Homan imagery deserves to lose her ; for she -may 
witii good reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond has 
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few sentiments drawn from nature, and few images 
from modern life. He produces nothing but frigid 
pedantry. It would be hard to find in all his pro- 
ductions three stanzas that desen'e to bo remem- 
bered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying ; 
and what then shall follow? 

Wilt thou in tears thv lover’s corse attend ; 

Svith eyes averted light tho solemn pjrc, 

TiU all around tlic dolmnl liames aseend, 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 

To sooth the hovering sonl he thine the care, 

With plaintive cries to lc.ad tho mouminl band. 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear. 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand. 

Fanehnla's odours bo their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asia’s fragrant j car, 

Give them tho treasures of tho farthest Knst, 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no hlamo can fall upon a nymph who re- 
jected a swain of so littlo meaning? 

•His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweet- 
ness ; they never glide in a stream of melody, M’hy 
Hammond or other writers have thought Uic qiiatnun 
of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. Tho 
character of tho Elegy is gentleness and tenuity, hut 
this stanza has been pronounced hy Drydcn, whose 
knowledge of English metro was not inconsiderable, 
to be the most magnificent of all the measures which 
our language affords. 
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men to write witli great intelligence of Ms subject, 
■whicli is the first requisite to excellenee : and thonch 
it is imposahle to interest the common readers 'of 
verse in the dangers or pleasures of the chase, he has 
done all that transition and variety could easily ecect ; 
and has, with great propriety, enlarged his plan by 
the modes of hunting used in other countries. 

With still less judgement did he chuse blaidc verse 
as the vehicle of iura/ Sporlt. If blank verse be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled prose : and familiar 
images in laboured lansnage have nothing to recom- 
mend them but absurd novelty, wMch, wanting the 
attractions of Nature, cannot please long. One ei- 
cellcncc of the Splendid ShUSng is, that it is short. 
Disguise can gra^y no longer than it deceives. 



SAVAGE 

It has been observed in all ages, that the adv.antagcs 
of nature or of fortune have contributed very little 
to the promotion of happiness ; and that those Tvhom 
the splendour of their rank, or the extent of their 
capacity, have placed upon the summits of human 
life, have not often given any just occasion to envy in 
those irho look up to them from a lower station: 
whether it be that apparent superiority incites great 
designs, and great designs arc naturally liable to fatal 
miscarriages ; or that the general lot of mankind is 
misery, and the misfortunes of those whoso eminence 
drew upon them an universal attention, have been 
more carefully recorded, because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only 
more conspicuous than those of others, not more 
frequent, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious, and therefore easily separable from 
those by whom they arc possessed, should very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raises no astonishment; but it 
seems rational to hope, that intellectual greatness 
should produce better effects: that minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their 
own benefit; and that they who are most able to 
teach others the way to happiness, should with most 
certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil history have been very often no less 

von. II. o 
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remarkaHe for what they have atchieved ; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the miseries of 
the Jeained, and relate their unhappy lives and un- 
timely deaths. 

narratives, I am about to add 
the_ Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of 
learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of 
compassion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than hie own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, 
having lived for some time upon very uneasy terms 
with her husband, thought a public confession of 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of 
obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which she was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made 
her husband no less desirous of a separation than 
herself, and he prosecuted his design in the most 
effectual manner ; for he applied not to the ecclesi- 
astical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for 
an act, by which his marriage might be dissolved, the 
nuptial contract totally annulled, and the children of 
his wife illegitimated. This act, after the usual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the appro- 
batiou of some, who considered marriage as an affair 
only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges; aud on 
March 3d was separated from his wife, whose fortune, 
which was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making 
auothorxhoice, was in a phort time married to Colond 
Brett. f 

ll^ile the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
this affair, his 'rife was, on the 10th of January 
1697-8; delivered of a son, and the Earl Rivers, by 
appearing to consider him as his own, left none any 
reason to doubt of the sincerity of her declaration ; 
for he was his godfather, and gave him his own name, i 
which was by his direction insetted in the register of 
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St. Andrew’s patisli in Holbora, but unfortunately 
left bim ‘to tbe care of his mother, wliom, as she was 
now set free from her husband, ho probably imagined 
likely to treat with great tenderness tlie’child that 
had contributed to so pleasing an event. It is not 
indeed easy to discover what motives could be found 
to over-balance that natural affection of a parent, or 
what interest could be promoted l>y neglect or cruelty. 
The dread of shame or of poverty, by which some 
wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder 
their children, cannot be supposed to have affected a 
woman who had proclaimed her crimes and solicited 
reproach, and on wliom the clemency of the legis- 
lature had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, which 
would have been very lilUe diminished by the cx- 
pcnccs which the care of her child could have brought 
upon her. It was tlicrcforc not likely that she would 
be wicked without temptation, that she would look 
upon her son from his birth with a kind of resentment 
and abhorrence j and, instead of supporting, assisting, 
and defending him, delight to sco turn struggling with 
misery, or that she w ould take every opportunity of 
aggravating his misfortunes, and obstructing his re- 
sources, and with an implac.ahlc and restless cruelty 
continue her persecution from tho fin-t hour of his 
life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was lier 
son born, than she discovered a resolution of disowning 
him ; and in a very short time removed him from her 
sight, by committing liim to the caro of a poor woman, 
whom she directed to educate liim as her own, and 
enjoined never to inform liim of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of tho life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to lioiiour and to 
affluence, ho was in two months illegitimated by tho 
parliament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon tho ocean 
of life, only that he might be swallowed by its quick- 
sands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

Ilis mother could not indeed infect others with 
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the snino cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid tiie 
inquiries irhich the curiosity or tenderness of her 
relations made after her child, she was obliged to 
c;ivo some account of the mc.isures that she had 
^ken f and her mother, the Lady Mason, whether 
in approbation of her design, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to transact with the 
nurse, to pay her for her care, and to superintend the 
education of the child. 

In this clinritahlo office she was assisted hy his god- 
mother Jlrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always 
looked^ upon him with that tenderness, which the 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarly ncecssai}’; 
hut her death, which happened in his tenth year, was 
nnotlicr of the misfortunes of his childhood; for 
though slic kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss 
hy a legacy of three hundred pounds ; yet, ns he had 
none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him from 
oppression, or call in law to the assistance of justice, 
Iter will was eluded by the executors, and no pari^of 
tlio money was over paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mason still continued her care, and directed 
him to he placed at a small grammar-school near St. 
Alban's, where ho was called by tbo name of his 
nurse, without tho least intimation that he had a 
claim to .any oilier. 

Here he’ was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of tho classes, with what rapidity or 
what applause cannot now he known. As he always 
spoke with respect of his master, it is prob.ablo that 
the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genins from being distiniruished, or his 
industry ftom lieing rewarded; and if in so low a 
stale he ohtoined distinction and towards, it is not 
likely that they were gained but hy genius and m- 

dustrj’. , , . V 

It is vorv reasonable to conjecture, that ms applica- 
tion was equal to his abilities, because his improve- 
ment was more than proportioned to tho opportunities 
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wUch lie enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if His 
earliest productions bad been preserved, like those 
of happier students, ire might in some have found 
vigorous sallies of that sprightly humour which dis- 
tinguishes The Author to be let, and in others strong 
touches of that ardent imagination which painted the 
solemn scenes of The Wanderer. 

IVhile he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Earl Elvers was seized with a distemper, 
which in a short time put an end to his life. He had 
frequently inquired after his son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answers j 
but, being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among his 
other natural children, and therefore demanded a 
positive account of him, with an importunity not to 
be diverted or denied. His mother, who could no 
longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give 
such as should cut him off for ever from that happi- 
ness which competence affords, and therefore declared 
that he was dead ; which is perhaps the first instance 
of a lie invented by a mother to deprive her son of a 
provision which was designed him by another, and 
which she could not expect herself, though he should 
lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected; the Earl did not imagine there could exist in 
a human form a mother that would ruin her son with- 
out enriching herself, and therefore bestowed upon 
some other person six thousand pounds, which he had 
in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to inter- 
cept this provision whidi had been intended him, 
prompted her in a short time to another project, a 
project worthy of such a disposition. She endeavoured 
to lid herself from the danger of being at any time 
made known to him, by sending him secretly to the 
American plantations. 

By whose Madness this scheme was counteracted. 
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or Ilf whose interposition she was induced to lay'asido 
her design, 1 know not ; it is not improbable that the 
Lady Mason might persuade or compel her to desist, 
or perhaps she could not easily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; for 
it may be conceived, that those who had by a long 
gradation of guilt hardened their hearts against the 
sense of common wickedness, would yet be shocked 
at the design of a mother to expose her son to slavery 
and want, to expose him without interest, and without 
provocation ; and Savage might on this occasion find 
protectors and advocates among those who had long 
traded in crimes, and whom compassion had never 
touched before. 

_ Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing 
him into another country, she formed soon after a 
scheme for burying him in poverty and obscurity in 
his own ; and, that his station of life, if not the place 
of his residence, might keep him for ever at a distance 
from her, she ordered him to he placed with a shoe- 
maker in Holborn, that, after the usual time of trial, 
he might become his apprentice. 

It is generally reported, that this project was for 
some time successful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confess ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpected discovery determined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About this time his nuree, who had always treated 
him as her own son, died ; and it was natural for him 
to take care of those effects, which by her death were, 
as he imagined, become his own ; he therefore went 
to her 'house, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found some letters written to 
her by the Lady Mason, which informed him of his 
birth, and the reasons for which it was concealed. 

Ho was no longer satisfied with the employment 
which had been sSlotted him, but thought he had a 
r^ht to share the affluence of his mother y and thcr^ 
.fore without scruple applied to her as her son, and 
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made iiae of every art to awaken ier tenderness, and 
attract her regard. But neither^ his letters, nor the 
interposition of those friends which his merit or his 
distress procured him, made any impression upon her 
mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she could 
no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her; she avoided him with 
the most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to he 
excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might be 
introduced, and what reason soever he might give for 
entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings for several 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she 
might come by accident to the window, or cross her 
apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were witliout 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart, nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmost miseries of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the affec- 
tion of a mother. He was therefore obliged to seek 
some other means of support ; and, having no pro- 
fession, became by necessity an author. 

At ^is time the attention of all the literary world 
was engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, which 
tilled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee-houses 
with disputants. Of this subject, as most popular, 
he made choice for his first attempt, and, without any 
other knowledge of the question than he had casually 
collected from conversation, published a poem against 
the Bishop. 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not; it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which uat dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing. 
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a=d M ^ eighieentli year offered to the ftara = 
cojnedy borroTred from a Spanish plot, which r-r 
K.used hy players, and was therefore gsrea W 
csa ^ 3Ir. BuUock, who, haring more interest, 

50=2 slight alteraSons, and brought it npoa tL? 
s^e, i.ader the title of irojiAv’s a ^die, 
aLowed the unhappy author no part of the proSt 

Not discojiraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love v> a Veh., another cosedv 
borrowed likewise from the Spanish, hut with liVle 
better success than before; for though it was recKrei 
and acted, yet it appeared so late in the year, tta 
toe author obtaiaed no other advantage £roni iC 
the acgcaintasce of Sir Bichard Steele, and Jlr. 
IVilks, hy whoa he was pitied, caress^, and re- 
Eeved. 

Sir Richard Steele, haring declared in his izrozz 
with di the ardour of benevolence which constitnsed 
his character, proaoted his interest with the cts'et 
seal, related ht« tsisfortuces, applauded his msitt 
took all the opportneitiss of reeoisaendntg hhn, and 
averted, that ‘tie inhnnanhy of his ntether had 
ctves hi= a rinht to ffnd every rood hiv father,’ 

Nor was Sivnge admnted to hL= acauaintante 
cniy, but to ccnndence. of which he snnettnes 
reiatedan instancetoo ertraordnary to be ctnhteiL 
rs it afnrds a very just fdes of Lts patron’s taracter. 

He wtis once dinred by S= Rtchard. wfth an air d 
the emost intpTiance. to iwnte very enrlj to his 
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desired'him to come thither that he might write for 
him. They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard 
dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, and 
after some hesitation ventured to ask for wine, which 
Sir Richard, not withont I'eluctance, ordered to he 
brought. They then finished their dinner, arid pro- 
ceeded in their pamphlet, which they concluded in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckon- 
ing, and return home ; but his expectations deceived 
him, for Sir Richard told him, that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet mnst be sold before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was there- 
fore obliged to go and offer their new production to 
sale for two guineas, which with some difficulty he 
obtdned. Sir Richard then returned home, having 
retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and com- 
posed the pamphlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought to 
be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day 
invited to his house a great number of persons of the 
first quality, they were surprised at the number of 
liveries which surrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had set them free from the 
observation of a rigid ceremony, one of them enquired 
of Sir Richard, how such an expensive tram of domes- 
tics could be consistent with his fortune. Sir Richard 
very frankly confessed, that they were fellows of 
whom he would very ivillingly be rid. And being then 
ssked, why he did not discharge them, declared that 
they were bailiffs who had introduced themselves with 
m execution, and whom, since he could not send 
;hem away, he had thought it convenient to embellish 
with liveries, that they might do him credit while 
hey staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and. 
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ty paying the debtj discliarged tlieir attendance, 
naving obliged Sir Ricbard to promise that they 
should never again find him graced with a retinue of 
the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the 
misfortunes, which the want of those virtues brought 
upon him in the following parts of his life, might be 
justly imputed to so unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common 
favours. Ho proposed to have established him in 
some settled scheme of life, and to have contracted a 
kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natur<*il daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
thousand pounds. But though ho was always lavish 
of fiituro Dounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, tliat ho was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or cxocute his own intentions ; and, as ho 
w.as never able to raise the sum u kicli he had olfered, 
the marriago was delayed. In the mean time he uas 
officiously informed, that kir. Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which ho was so much exasperated, that he 
withdrew tho allowance which ho had paid him, and 
never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indoed unlikely that Savage might by his 
impnidoncc, c.xpose himself to the malico of a tale- 
be.irer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as his 
discernment easily discovered, liis imagination might 
sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. A 
little knowledge of tho world is sufficient to discover 
that such weakness is very common, and that there 
are few who do not somelinie.s, in tho wantonness of 
ihonghtlcss mirth, ortho heat of transient resentment, 
spcnlc of tlicir friends and benefactors with levity and 
contempt, thougli in their cooler moments they want 
neither sense of their kindness, nor rcvcrenco for 
their virtue. Tho fault therefore of Mr. Savage was 
rather negligence than ingratitude ; hut Sir Richard 
must likewise bo acquitted of severity, for who is , 
tiiiore that can patiently bear contempt from one 
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'whom he has relieved and supported, whose establish- 
ment he has laboured, and whose interest he has 
promoted? 

Ho was now again abandoned to fortune, withorit 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man who, what- 
ever were his abilities or skill ns an actor, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues, w hich are not 
often to be found in the world, and perhaps less often 
in his profession than in others. To bo humane, 
venerous, and candid, is a very Ini'll degree of merit 
m any case ; but those qualities dc^orvo still greater 
praise, when they are found in that condition which 
makes almost every other man, for w lintcvcr reason, 
contemptuous, insolent, petulant, =elfi»Ii, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protection, and iiotonl)’ 
assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kindness to tho time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from 
his mother fifty pounds, and a promi‘>o of one hundred 
and fifty more ; but it was the fate of this unhappy 
man, that few promises of .any .advantage to Ivim were 
performed. His mother was infected among Olivers 
with the general madness of the South Sea traffic ; 
and, having been disappointed in Ivor expectations, 
refused to pay what perhaps nothing but tlic prospect 
of sudden alRuence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend vijinii the friendship 
of Mr. IVilks, he was consequently an assiduous 
frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short time the 
amusements of the stage took such possc.ssion of his 
mind, that he never wras absent from a play in several 
years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of tho players, and, among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleased with his 
conversation, and touclicd with liis misfortunes, that 
she allovccd him a settled pension of fifty pounds a 
year, which was during her life regularly paid. 
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'fliat this act of generosity may receive its due' 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may 
not bo sullied by her general character, it is proper 
to mention what Mr. Sav.igc often declared in the 
.strongest terms, that lie never law her alone, or in 
any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew his gratitude 
in the most decent manner, by wearing mourning as , 
for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in elegies i 
because ho knew that too great profusion of praise ' 
would only laave revived those faults which his natural ' 
equity did not .allow him to think less, because they ' 
were committed by one avho favoured him ; but of , 
which, though his virtue would not cndcavonr to 
palhalo them, his gratitude would not sufi'er him to 
prolong the memory, or diffuse the censure. 

In his ii'anderfr, he has indeed taken an opportunity 
of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her 
virtue, hut her beauty, an excellence which none ever ' 
denied her : tins is tlic only encomium with which he 
hius rcn.irdcd her liberality, and perhaps be has even' 
in this been ion lavish of his pr.iise. Ho Fcms to 
have thniiglit, that never to mention his benefactress 
would have the appearance of ingratitude, though to 
have dedicated any particular performance to her 
memory would have only betrayed an officious parfi- 
ality, tliat, witlioiit c.v;ilting her character, would 
have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, hy the kindness of Mr. M ilks, 
tlio advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he 
often received ttiicommou marks of regard and com- 
passion ; and was onco told by the Duke of Dorset, 
that it w.asj list to consider him as an injured noble- 
man, and tliat in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themselves obliged, williout solicitation, to take 
every opportunity of supporting him by tlicir coun- 
tenance and palron.agc. Hut ho had generally we 
mortification to lic.ar that the whole interest of his 
iiiotlicr was employed to frustrate his applirations, 
and tiint .she never left any expedient untried, hy 
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wliicTi he might be cut off from the possibility of sup- 
porting life. The same disposition she endeavoured 
to diffuse among all those over whom nature or for- 
tune gave her any influcncej and indeed succeeded 
too well in her design ; but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for some of those, 
whom she incited against him, were ashamed of their 
own conduct, and boasted of that relief which tlicy 
never gave him. 

In this censure 1 do not indiscriminately involve all 
his relations; for he has mentioned with gratitude 
the humanity of one Lady, whose name I am now 
unable to recollect, and to whom therefore 1 cannot 
pay the praises which she deserves for having acted 
well in opposition to inilucncc, precept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is well knou n, nor has 
ttsjustice ever been contested'; but if they deserve death 
who destroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
severe enough for her who forbears to destroy him 
only to inflict sharper miseries upon him ; who pro- 
longs his life only to make him miserable ; and who 
exposes him, without care and without pity, to the 
malice of oppression, the caprices of chance, and the 
temptations of jioverty ; who rejoices to see him over- 
whelmed with c.alamitios ; and, when his own industry, 
or the charity of others, has enabled him to rise for 
1 short time above his miseries, plunges him again 
into his former distress? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any 
mnstant supply, and the prospect of improving his 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance necessijrily 
'eading him to places of expenco, ho found it 
lecessary to endeavour once more at driimiitic poetry, 
or which he was now better qualified by a more 
srtensive knowledge, and longer observation. But 
taring been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for 
rant of opportunities than genius, he resolved now 
.0 hy whether ho should not be more fortunate in 
exhibiting a tragedy. 
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chose for the subject was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbnrj'j a story well adapted to the 
stagOj though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the present ago, to admit properly ttc fictions 
necessary to complete the plan ; for the mind, which 
naturally loves truth, is always most offended with 
the violation of those truths of which we are most 
certajn ; and wo of course conceive those facts most 
certain, which approach nearest to our own time. 

_ Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the 
circumstances in winch he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength 
of genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not 
to be rufllcd, and an imagination not to ho sup* 
pressed. 

During n considerable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with* 
out lodging, and often witliout meat; nor had he 
any other conveniences for study than the fields or 
the street allowed him ; there lie used to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
hrg for a few moments the use of tho pen and ink, 
and write down what lie had composed, upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident 

If tho performance of a writer thus distressed is 
not perfect, its faults ought surely to he imputed to a 
cause very different from want of genius, and much 
rather cveito pity than provoke censure. 

But when under tlicsc diicoiiragemcnts the tragedy 
was finished, there yet rcniaiued tlio labour of intro- 
ducing it on the stsgc, an undertaking, which, to an 
itiEcnuous mind, was in a very liigh degree vexatious 
and disgusting ; for, having littlo _ interest or 
reputation, ho was obliged to submit himself wholly 
to the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
the cmciidations of Mr. Cibber, which ho always 
con^'idcred as the disgrace of Ins performance. 

Ho li.id indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a very 
different class, from whoso friendship ho received ■ 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
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nerer mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
regard. He ®®"*° *™® distinguished 

by him with very parUcnlar kindness, and on this 
occasion it was natural to apply to him ns an author 
of an established character. He therefore sent this 
tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses, in which 
he "desired his correction. Jlr. Hill, whoso humanity 
and politeness arc generally known, readily complied 
with his request ; hut as he is remarkable for Einga> 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Jlr, Savage did not think his piay much improved l>y 
his innovation, and had even at that time tlie courage 
to reject several passages which ho could not approve ; 
and what isstill more laudable, M r. It ill had the gener- 
osity not to resent the neglect of his alterations, but 
wrote the prologue and epilogue, in winch lie touches 
on the circumstances of tlie author witli great tcndcr- 
ness. . , , 

After all these obstructions nnd complinnccs, ho 
was only able to bring his play unon the stage in the 
summer, when Hie cliicf actors had retired, and tlie 
rest were in possession of tlio lioiiso for their own 
advantigc. Among these, Mr. {'niagc was admitted 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Oicrbury, by wliich ho 
gained no great reputation, the theatre benign jirovincc 
for which nature seemed not to hnie designed him; 
for neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were such as 
were CNpectcd on the stage; and ho was so much 
ashamed of having liccn reduced to appear as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from the 
list, when a copy of his tragedy was to be sliown to 
his friends. 

In the publication of bis performance lie was more 
successful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, thatglimmcrcd tlirongii all tho mi.sts « liich poverty 
and Cibber had been able to spread over it, procured 
him the notice and esteem of many persons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, nnd their ii it. 

Of tins play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds. 
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■whicli he thought at that time a very large sum 
having been never master of so much before. * 

In the Dedication, for which he received ten 
guine^, there is noUiing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellences of Mr. TheophUus Cibber, which Jlr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out 
of their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not 
end on this occasion; for afterwards, when Mr, 
Savage’s necessities returned, he encouraged a suK 
scription to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extras 
ordinary manner, by publishing his story in the Pfai'n 
Dealer, with some affecting lines, which he asserts to 
have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment 
received by him from his motiier, but of which he 
was himself the author, as Mr. Savage afterwatds 
declared. These lines, and the paper in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all 
but Lis mother, whom, by making her crne% more 
publick, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. E31 not onlf promoted the sabscriptioa to 
the Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest 
part of the Poems of which it is composed, and 
particularly The Sappy Man, which he published as e 
specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronize merit in distress, with- 
out any other solicitation, were directed to be left at 
Button’s coffee-house ; and Mr. Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any 
effect from his proposal, found to hft surprise seventy 
guineas, which had been sent him in consequence of 
the compassion excited by Mr. Hill’s pathetic repre- 
sentation. _ , . , 7. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother’s crudty in a very 
uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety of 
imagination, which the success of his subscription 
probably produced. 
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The Dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
IVortley Montaguej -whom he flatters irithout reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, ivith very little art. The 
same observation may he extended to all his Dedica- 
tions : his compliments are constrained and violent, 
heaped together irithout the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduction : he seems to have -written 
his panegyrics for the perusal only of his patrons, 
and to have imagined that he had no other task than 
to pamper them ivith praises however gross, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without the 
assistance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. 
Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors; but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation; though 
it must certainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of 
writing, of which all the topics had been long before 
exhausted, and which was made at once diBcult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and those that 
had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplesdties, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an 
event, of which it is not yet determined, whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
pursue his studies -with less interruption, with an in- 
tent to discharge another lodging which he had in 
Westminster; and accidentally meeting two gentle- 
men his acquaintances, whose names were Merchant 
and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring 
coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, it being 
in no time of Mr. Savage's lue any part of his char- 
acter to be the first of the company that desired to 

VOL. II. H 
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separate. He wonld irillinglj- have gone to bed in 
the same house; but there was not room for the 
whole GompauYj and therefore thev agreed to ramble 
about the streets, and divert themselves with such 
amusements as should offer tliemselves till morning. 

^ In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a 
light in Eobinson’s coffee~bouse, near Charing-cross, 
and therefore went in. ilerchant, with some rude- 
ness, demanded a room, and was told that there was 
a good fire in the nerf parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, b^g then paying their reckon- 
ing. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, 
rushed into the room, and was followed by his com- 
panions. He then petulantly placed himself between 
the company and the fire, and soon after kicked down 
the table. Tliis produced a quarrel, swords were 
drawn on both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair 
was killed. Savage, having wounded likewise a maid 
that held him, forced his way with Merchant out oi 
the house; but being intimidated and confused, 
without resolution eifter to fly or stay, they were 
taken in a back-court by one m the comp.any and 
some soldiers, whom he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three justices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouse, ^m whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened^the 
same day, they were removed in the night to New- 
gate, where they were however treated with some 
distinction, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 
and confined, not among the common criminals, but 
in the Press-yard. 

MTien the day of trial came, the court was crowded 
in a very unusual manner, and the public appeared to 
interest itself as in a cause of general concern. The 
witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friends were, 
the woman who kept the house, which was a house of 
ill fame, and her maid, the men who were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had , 
been drinking with them, and with whom one of them 
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lad been seen in bed. They swore in general, that 
Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their swords to justify; that Savage 
drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he was 
not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his sword; that after he had given the thrust 
he turned pale, end would have retired, but the maid 
clung round him, and one of the company endeavoured 
to detain him, from whom he broke, by cutting the 
maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; one 
did not see Savage give the wound, another saw it 
given when SinSair held his point towards the 
ground ; and the woman of the town asserted, that 
she did not see Sinclair’s sword at all ; this difierence 
however was very far from amounting to incon- 
sistency; but it was Eufiiment to shew^ that the 
hurry of the dispute was such, that it was not 
easy to discover the truth with relation to particu- 
lar circumstances, and that therefore some deduc- 
tions were to be made from the credibility of the 
testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage, nor did 
Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of 
the whole action, and the impossibility of any ill 
design, or premeditated malice, and partly to justify 
it by the necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had lost that opportunity of giving 
the thrust: he observed, that neither reason nor 
law obliged a man to wait for the blow which was 
threatened, and which, if he should suffer it, he 
might never be able to return; that it was always 
allowable to prevent an assault, and to preserve life 
by taking away that of the adversary, by, whom it was 
endangered. 

IVitti regard to the violence witli which he en- 
deavoured to escape, he declared, that it was not his 
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design to % from justice, or dediae a trial, but to 
avoid the eiqiences and severities of a prison ; and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar irilhout 
compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence: those 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applause could not be refused him ; and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not 
entitle them to much credit ; a common strumpet, a 
woman by whom strumpets were entertained, and a 
man by whom they were supported ; and the char- 
acter of Savage was by several persons of distinction 
asserted to be that of a modest inoSensive man, not 
inclined to broils, or to insolence, and who had, to that 
time, been only known for his misfortunes and his 
wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his nsnal 
insolence and severity, and when he had summed 
up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury, 
as Sir. Sai’age used to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

‘ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that 
Mr. Savage is a vair great man, a much greater man 
than yon or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears 
very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance of 
money in his pocket, much more money than you or 
I, gentiemen of the jury; but, gentlemen of the 
jury, is it not a vary haid case, gentiemen of the 
jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you or 
me, gentlemen ofthe jury?’ _ , 

Mr, Savage, hearing his defence thus minepre- 
sented, and the men who were to decide his fete 
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incited asunst Imn by iaiidious compaiisoiiSj re- 
solutely Verted, that his cause was not candidly 
plained, and began to recapitnlate what he had 
before said with regard to his condition, and the 
necessity of endeavonring to escape the espences of 
imprisonment; but the judge having ordered him 
to be silentjand repeated his orders "withont efiect, 
commanded that he riiould be taken horn the bar 

that 
itive 

eridence, though they might turn the scale where it 
was doubtful ; and that tbongh, when two men attack 
each other, the death of either is only manslanehter ; 
bat where one is the aggressor, as in the case "before 
them, and, in pursuance of his first attack, kills the 
other, the law supposes the action, however sudden, 
to be malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, 
who'had no sword, only of manriaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight 
hours, ilr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted 
back to prison, where they were more closely con- 
fined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : 
four days afterwards they were sent back to the conrt 
to receive sentence; on which occasion Mr. Savage 
made, as fer as it could he retained in memory, tEe 
following speech. 

“■It is now, my Lord, too late to oSer any thing by 
way of defence or vindication: nor ran we erpert 
from your Lordships, in this court, but the sentence 
which the law requires you, as judges, to pronounce 
against men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out of this 
seat of rigorous justice, you are susceptive ofthetender 
pasrions, and too humane, not to commiserate the 
unhappy sitnation of those, whom the law sometimes 
perhaps — exacts — ^from yon to pronounce upon. Kb 
doubt yon distinguish between ofiences, which arise 


by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
rood characters were of no weight against pos 
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out of ^remeditatioUj and a disposition lubituated to 
vice or immorality, and transgressions, which are the 
unhappy and unforeseen edects of casual absence of 
reason, and sudden impulse of passion : we therefore 
hope you will contribute all you can to an extension of 
that mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleased to shew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing facts as 
sworn against us by the evidence) has led us into this 
our calamity. I hope this will not be construed, as 
if we meant to reflect upon that gentleman, or remove 
any thing from us upon him, or that we repine the 
more^at our fate, because he has no participation of 
it : No, my Lord ! For my part, 1 declare nothing 
could more soften mj" grief, than to be without any 
companion in so great a misfortune.* 

Mr. Sai-age had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which was very earnestly solicited 
by his friends, and which, with whatever difSculty 
the story may obtain belief, was obstructed only by 
his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had discovered his birth, had an incessant 
desire to sneak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refused him admission into her 
house. One evening walking, as it ivas his custom, 
in the street that she inhabited, he saw the door of 
her house by accident open ; he entered it, and, find- 
ing no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he 
could enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
most distressful outcries, and when she had by her 
screams gathered them about her, ordered them to 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the most submissive 
tenderness to soften her rage, hearing her utter so 
delcstahlc an accusation, thought it prudent to retire ; 
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and. I'lielieve, ne^r attempted aftenrards to apeak 
to her. 

But, shocked as Be was with her falsehood and her 
cmeltr, he imagined that she intended no other nse 
of W lie, than to set herself free from his embraces 
and solicitations, and was verj- far from suspecting 
that she would treasure it in her memory, as an 
instrument of future wickedness, or that she would 
endeavour for this fictitions assault to deprive him 
of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
entered from his judge, she answered, that, however 
unjustifable might be the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for which he was 
condemned might admit, she could not think that man 
a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother’s house in the night, 
with an intent to mnrder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been trons- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether she that invented had 
the front to relate it; whether she found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur 
with her in her hateful design, I know not: hut 
methods had been taken to persuade the Queen so 
strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time 
refused to hear any one of friose who petitioned for 
his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and Ids mother, had not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue -too 
endnent to he heard without being believed. His 
merit and Ids calandtles happened to reach the ear of 
the Conntess of Hertford, who engaged in his support 
with all the tenderness that is excited by pity, and 
all the zeal which is kindled by generority; and, 
demanding an audience of the Queen, hud before her 
the whole series of Lis mother’s crueltj', exposed the 
improhahillty of an accusation by which he was 
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charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced her 
3iow little his former conduct could desen'e to be 
™ reason for extraordinary severity. 

Tlie interposition of this Lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March 1728, pleaded the King’s pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his 
mother could prosecute him in a manner so out- 
rageous and implacable; for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never supported 
by her expence, nor obstructed any prospect of plea- 
sure or adi’antage ; why she should endeavour to 
destroy him by a lie— a lie which could not gain 
credit, but tnu^ vanish of itself at the first moment 
of examination, and of which only this can be said to 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her 
conduct, that the most execrable crimes are some- 
times committed without apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she 
often endeavoured to destroy, was at least shortened 
by her maternal offices ; that though she could not 
transport her son to the plantations, bury him in the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public 
executioner, she has yet had the satisfaction of im- 
bittering all his hours, and forcing him into exigences 
that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to agmvate _ the 
enormity of this woman’s conduct, by faring it in 
opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford; no 
one can fail to observe how much more amiable it is 
to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue innocence 
from destruction, than to destroy without an injuiy. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under sentence of 
death, behaved with great firmness and equality of 
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mind, dnd confirmed by bis fortitude^ the_ esteem of 
those who before admired him for his 'Sibilities. The 
peculiar circumstances of his life were made more 
generally ^own by a short account^ which was then 
publishedj and of which several thousands were in a 
few weeks dispersed over the nation : and the com- 
passion of mankind operated so powerfully in his 
favour, that he was enabled, by frequent presents, 
not only to support himself, but to assist Mr. Gregory 
in prison j and, when he was pardoned and released, 
he found the number of his fnends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which 
appeared against him, the character of the man was 
not unexceptionable, that of the woman notoriously 
infamous : she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was 
drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, 
who is now Collector of Antigua, is said to declare 
him far less criminal than he was imagined, even by 
some who favoured him ; and Page himself afterwards 
confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon 
rigour, it'heu all these particulars are rated to- 
gether, perhaps the memory of Savage may not he 
much sullied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met in 
the street the woman who had sworn with so much 
malignity against him. She informed him, that she 
was in distress, and, with a degree of confidence not 
easily attainable, desired Mm to relieve her. He, 
instead of insulting her misery, and taking pleasure 
in the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury; and 
chanmng the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, must be 
allowed to be, an inst^ce of uncommon generosity. 
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an act of complicated virtue; by which he at once 
relieved the poor, corrected^the vicious, and forgave 
an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the strong- 
est provocations, and exercised the most ardent 
chanty. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality 
of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take ad- 
vantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or to 
press upon the falling: whoever was distressed was 
certain at least of his good wishes ; and when he 
could give no assistance to extricate them from mis- 
fortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy 
and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose remembrance of an 
injury. He always continued to speak with anger of 
the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short time 
before his death revenged it by a satire. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fairest liglit. He was not willi^ 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood. How 
much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem which he published many years afterwards. 
On occasion of a copy of verses, in which the failings 
of good men were recounted, and in which the 
author had endeavoured to illustrate his position, 
that, ‘ the best may sometimes deviate from virtue/ 
by an instance of murder committed by Savage in the 
heat of wine. Savage remarked, that it was no vety 
just representation Of a good mBn,_ to suppose mm 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 

throats. • , r 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as beiore, 
without any other support than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him ; sources by 
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ivliich lie was sometimes very liberally supplied, and 
wbicb at otiber times were suddenly stopped ; so that he 
spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what was 
yet worse, between beggary and extravagance ; for as 
' whatever he received was the gift of chance, which 
might as well favour him at one time as anotiier, he 
was tempted to squander what he had, because he 
always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himself, though he purchased the lu.\ury of a single 
night % the anguish of cold and hunger for a 
week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined 
him to endeavour after some settled income, which, 
having long found submission and intreaties fruitless, 
he attempted to extort from his mother by rougher 
methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, lost 
that tenderness for her, which the whole series of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his de- 
struction, that she was not content with refusing to 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with 
poverty, but was as ready to snatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that she was to 
be considered an enemy implacably malicious, whom 
nothing but his blood could satisfy. He therefore 
threatened to harass her with lampoons, and .to 
publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless she 
consented to purchase an exemption from infamy, by 
allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame 
still survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herself, and 
im^ined that some of the darts which satire might 
point at her would glance upon them; Lord .Tyr- 
connel, whatever were his motives, upon his promise 
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to lay aside Hs design of exposing tie cruelty of liis- 
motherj received Hm into Ms &inily, treated him as 
his equal, and engaged to allow him a pension of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage’s life; and 
for some time he had no reason to complain of for- 
tune; his appearance was splendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted hy all who endeavoured to be thought men of 
genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves 
upon a refined taste, 'to admire Mr. Savage, was a 
proof of discernment ; and to be acquainted >rith him, 
was a title to poetical reputation. His presence was 
sufficient to make any place of publick entertainment 
popular; and his approbation and example consti- 
tuted the fashion. So powerful is genius, when it is 
invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men willingly 
pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleased when they have an opportunity at 
once of ^tifying their vanity, and practising their 
dn^. 

This interval of prosperity famished him with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its highest grada- 
tions to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards applied to 
dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many superiors ; for as he never suffered any scene 
to pass before his eyes without notice, he had 
treasured in his mind all the different combinations 
of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which distinguish one character from another ; 
and, as Ms conception was strong, his impressions 
were clear, he easily received impressions from 
objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to 

others. 1 a 

Of his exact obsen ations on human life he has left 
a proof, which would do honour to the greatest names, 
in a small pamphlet, called. The Author to be W, 
where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a prosb^te 
scribbler, givingan account of his birth, his education. 
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his disposition and tnorals, habits of life^ and maxims 
of conduct In the introduction are related many 
secret histories of ihe petty writers of that timCj but 
sometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
their birth, their circumstances, or those of their 
relations; nor can it be denied, that some passages 
are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself have pro- 
duced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship with some whom lie satirised, and 
of making use of the confidence which he gained by a 
seeming kindness to discover fmlings and expose 
them : it must be confessed, that Mr. Savage’s 
esteem was no very certain possession, and that he 
would lampoon at one time those whom he had 
praised at another. 

It may he alleged, that the same man may change 
his principles, and that he, who was once deservedly 
commended, may be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appear- 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick 
which he had too hastily bestowed ; andf that, as a 
false satire ought to be recanted, for the sake of him 
whose reputation may he injured, false praise ought 
likewise to be obviated, lest tbe distinction between 
vice and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should 
be trusted upon tbe credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises hy 
the same means. 

But though these excuses may he oiten plausible, 
and sometimes just, they are very seldom satisfactory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not constant to 
his subject, quickly sinks into contempt, his satire 
loses its force, and his panegyrick its value, and he 
is only considered at one time as a flatterer, and as a 
calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary 
to follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an nn- 
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varied regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly 
possible^ that a man, however cautious, may be some- 
times deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or 
by false evidences of guilt, such errors will not be fre- 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name of on 
author would never have been made contemptible, had 
no man ever said what he did not think, or micli.ii 
others but when he was himself deceived. 

If The Author to he let was first published in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection of 
pieces relating to the Buneiad, which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedi- 
cation which he was prevailed upon to sign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are some 
positions, that the true author would perhaps 
not have published under his own name, and on 
which Mr. Savage afterwards reflected with no . 
great satisfaction ; the enumeration of the bad effects 
of the uncontrolled freedom of the press, and the 
assertion that the ' liberties taken by the writers of 
Journals with, their superiors were exorbitant and 
unjustifiable,' very ill became men, who have them- 
selves not always shewn the e^actest regard to the 
laws of subordination in their writings, and who have 
often satirised those that at least thought them- 
selves their superiors, as they were eminent for their 
hereditary rank, and employed in the highest oflices 
of the kingdom. But this is only an instance of that 
partiality which almost every man indulges with re- 
gard to himself ; the liberty of the press is a blessing 
when 'we are inclined to write against others, and a 
calamity when we find ourselves overborne by the 
multitude of our assailants ; as the power of the crown 
is always thought too great by those who suffer by its 
influence, and too little by those in whose favour it is 
exerted ; and a standing army is generally accounted 
necessary by those who command, and dangerous and 
oppressive by those who support it. _ , 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad poets 
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in the Bathos, vere, as he was directed to assert, * set 
down at random’ ; for when he was charged by one of 
his friends with putting his name to such an improba- 
bilitj', he had no otiier answer to make, than that 'he 
did not think of it’ ; and his friend had too much 
tenderness to reply, that next to the crime of writing 
contrary to wliat he thought, was that of writing 
without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedica- 
tion, it is proper that I observe the impartiality which 
I recommend, by declaring what Savage asserted, that 
the account of the circumstances which attended the 
.publicatiou of the Duneiad, however strange and 
limprobable, was e.xactly true. 

' 'fhe publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. 
Savage a great number of enemies among those that 
were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was con- 
sidered as a kind of confederate, and whom he was 
‘suspected of supplying with private intelligence and 
f secret incidents : so that the ignominy of an informer 
i^was added to tho terror of a satirist. 

That he, was not altogether free from literary 
hypocrisy, and that he sometimes spoke one thing, 
and wrote another, cannot be denied ; because he 
himself confessed, that, when he lived with great 
familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram against 
him. 

Mr. Savage however set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friendship 
of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased by being exposed to 
their censure and their hatred ; nor had he any 
reason to repent of tho preference, for he found Mr.' 
Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost to the 
end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed 
neutrality with regard to party, he published a 
pancgj’rick on Sir Hobert tPalpole, for which he 
was rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a sum not , 
very large, if either the excellence of the perform- 
ance, or the affluence of the patron be considered; 
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Int greater than he afterwards obtained from a persoi. 
of yet higher rankj and more desirous in appearance 
of being distinguished as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of 
Sir Kobert Walpole, and in conversation mentioned 
him sometimes with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt ^ as he was one of those who were always 
zealous in their assertions of the justice of the late 
opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court ; 
it was natural to ask him what could induce him to 
employ his poetry in praise of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppressor of 
his country? He alleged, that he was then dependent] 
upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit fol-' 
lower of- the ministry ; and that being enjoined by 
him, not without menaces, to write in praise of his 
leader, he had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the 
pleasure of affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning tc. 
the end of his life ; for I know not whether he ever 
had, for three months together, a settled habitation, 
in which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readi- 
ness to comply with the inclination of others was no 
part of his natural character, yet he was sometimes 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his own 
judgement, and even his virtue, to the government of 
those by whom he was supported: so that, if hjs 
miseries were sometimes the consequences of his 
faults, he ought not yet to he wholly excluded from 
compassion, because his faults were very often the 
effects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period of his life, while he was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasure, he published The 
■Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the design is 
comprised in these lines : 
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I fly all pufalio care, all venal atrif e, 

To try the still compar’d irith active life ; 

To prove, by these the sens of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe; 
illiBt ev’n calamity, 1^ thought leSn’d, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinhing mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By woe, in plaintless patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience springs. 

An d traces knowledge thro' the course of things ! 
Thence hope is form’d, thence fortitude, success, 
Benown whate’er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered hy himself 
as his master-piece; and Mr. Pope, when he asked 
his opinion of it, told him, that he read it once over, 
and was not displeased with it, that it gave him more 
pleasure at the second pemsal, and delighted him 
still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer, 
that the disposition of the parts is irregular ; that the 
design is obscure, and the plan perplexed ; that the 
images, however beautiful, succeed each other without 
order; and that the whole performance is not so 
much a regular fabiick, as a heap of shining materials 
thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with 
the solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than 
the elegant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is 
reasonable to believe it at least in a great degree 
jurt; but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary 
opinion, and thought his drift could only be missed 
by negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan 
was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong rmire- 
sentations of nature, and just observations upon life; 
and it may easily be observed, that most of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, ‘that good is the consequence of evil.’ 
The sun that bums up the mountains, fructifies the 

VOL. n. I 
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vales ; tie deluge that rushes down the broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuosity, is separated into purling 
brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purihes the 
air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must he at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than 
those of virtue, and that it is written wi^ a very 
strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give thehistory of hir. 
Savage’s performances, than to display thrir beauties, 
or to obviate the criticisms which they nave occasioned; 
and therefore I shall not dwell upon the particular 
passages which deserve applause : I shall neither shew 
the excellence of his descriptions, nor expatiate on 
the terrifick portrait of suicide, nor point out the 
artful . touches, by which he has distinguished the 
intellectual features of the rebels, who suffered death 
in his last canto. It is, however, proper to observe, 
tW Mr. Savage always declared the characters wholly 
fictitious, and without the least allusion to any real 
persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so success- 
fully finished, it might be reasonably expected that 
he should have gained considerable advantage; nor 
can it, without some degree of indignation and con- 
cern, he told, that he sold the copy for ten guineas, 
of which he afterwards returned two, that the ^o 
last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of which 
he had in his absence intrusted the correction to a 
friend, who was too indolent to perform it with 
accuracy. _ 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his 
sheets was one of Mr. Savage’s peculiarities : he often 
altered, revised, recurred to his first reading or 
punctuation, and again adopted the alteration; he 
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iras dubious and irresolute \ritbout end^ as on a 
question of the last importance^ and at last iras seldom 
satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a comma was 
sufficient to discompose him, and he would lament an 
error of a single letter as a heav^ calamity. In one 
of his letters relating to an impression of some verses, 
ho remarks, that he had, with regard to the correction 
of the proof, 'a spell upon him’; and indeed the 
anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest and 
most trifling nicetiesi deserved no other name than 
that of fascination. ' 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small 
a price, was not to be imputed either to necessit}’, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
submit to very hard conditions; or to avarice, by 
which the booksellers are frequently incited to 
oppress that genius by which they are supported; 
but to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and 
habitual slavery to his passions, which involved him 
in many perple-xities. He happened at that time to be 
engaged in the pursuit of some trifling gratification, 
and, being without money for the present occasion, 
sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for tlie 
first price that was proposed, and would probably have 
been content with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the Lord T^'rconnel, 
not only in the first lines, hut in a formal dedication 
filled with the highest strains of panegyiick, and the 
wannest professions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connection or elegance of 
stvle. 

These praises in a short time he found himself in- 
clined to retract, being discarded by the man on whom 
he had bestowed them, and whom he then immedi- 
ately discovered not to have deserved them. Of this 
quarrel, which every day made more hitter. Lord 
iyrconnel and Mr. Sarage assigned very different 
reasons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to he alleged by 
either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was 
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the constant practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
■with any company that proposed it, drink the most 
expensive ■wines irith great profusion, and ifhen the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money. If, 
as it often happened, his company weie drilling to 
defray his part, the affair ended, without any ill con- 
sequences ; but, if they were refractory, and expected 
that the wine should be paid for by him that drank it, 
his method of composition was, to take them with him 
to his own apartment, assume the government of the 
house, and order the bu'tler in an imperious manner 
to set the best wine in the cellar before his company, 
who often drank till they forgot the respect due to 
the house in which they were entertained, indulged 
themselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, 
practised the most licentious frolicks, and committed 
all the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconnel 
brought against him. Having given him a collecUon 
of valuahle hooks, stamped with his own arms, he 
had the mortification to see them in a short time ex. 
posed to sale uma the stalls, it beiuff asaal with Mr, 
Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to take his 
hooks to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily 
credited both these accusations: for, having been 
obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and so much was he delighted 
with wine and conversation, and so long had he been 
accustomed to live by chance, that he would at any 
time go to the tavern without scruple, and trust for 
the reckoning to the liberality of his company, and 
frequeutiy of company to whom he was very little 
known. This coilduct indeed very seldom drew upon 
him those inconveniences that might be feared by 
any other person ; for his conversation was so enter- 
taining, and his address so pleasing, that few thought 
the pleasure which they received from him dearly 
purchased, by paying for his wine. It was his pecuhat 
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happiness, that he scarcely ever found a stranger, 
^rhom he did not leave a friend ; hut it must likewise 
be added, that he had not often ainend long, without 
obliging him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel quarrelled with him, because he 
would subtract from his own luxury and extravagance 
what he had promised to allow him, and that his re- 
sentment was only a plea for the violation of his 
promise. He asserted, that he bad done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that subsistence which he 
thought not so much a favour, as a debt, since it was 
offered him upon conditions, which he had never 
broken; and that his only fault was, that he could 
not he supported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not to 
spend aU his nights in taverns, and that he appeared 
desirous, that he would pass those hours with him, 
which he so freely bestowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of his 
conduct, which he could never patiently hear; and 
which, in the latter and cooler part of his life, was so 
offensive to him, that he declared it as his resolution, 
'to spurn that friend who should presume to dictate 
to him'; and it is not likely, that in his earlier 
years he received admonitions with more calm- 
ness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expec- 
tations, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was necessary to the 
gratification of his passions; and declared, that the 
request was still more unreasonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was insuppor^ 
ably disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with his 
conversation, which was so often to he observed. He 
forgot how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to The 
Wanderer, extolled the delicacy and penetration, the 
humanity and generosity, the candour and politeness 
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of the iiiMi, whom, when he no longer loved him he 
deckred to be a wretch withont understanding, \nth- 
out Mod-natura, and withont justice; of whose name 
he thought himself obliged to leave no trace in any 
future edition of his writings ; and accordingly blotted 
it out of that copy of The Wanderer which was in his 
hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote The Triumph of Sealth and Mirth, on the re- 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languishing iUness. 
This performance is remarkable, not only for tbe 
Miety of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
but for the agreeable fiction upon wMch it is formed. 
Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness of 
her favourite, takes a flight in guest of her sister 
Health, whom she finds reclined upon the brow of 
a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of perpetual 
• spring, with the breezes of the morning sporting about 
her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily 
promises her assistance, flies away in a cloud, and im> 
pregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by 
which the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid Mm by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him 
to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted, 
be did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which induced 
him to take a nearer view of those whom their birth, 
their employments, or their fortunes, necessarily 
place at a distance from the peatest part of mankind, 
and to examine whether thenr merit was magnified or 
diminished by the medinm through which it ^ 
contemplated; whether the splendour with which 
they dazzled their admirers was inherent in them- 
selves, or only reflected on them by the objects 
that snrronnded them ; and whether great men were 
, selected for high stations, or high stations made great 
' men. 
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For' this purpose he took all opportunities of 
conversing familiarly with those who were most 
conspicuous at that time for their power or their 
influence; he watched their looser moments^ and 
examined their domestick behaviour, nith that acute- 
ness which nature had given him, and uhich the 
uncommon variety of his life had contributed to in- 
crease, and that inquisitiveness which must always be 
produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom 
from all pressing or domestick engagements. His 
discernment was quick, and therefore he soon found 
in every persop, and in every aflair, something that 
deserved attention ; he was supported by others, with- 
out any care for himself, and was therefore at leisure 
to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critick on human 
life could not easily concur; nor indeed could any 
man, who assumed from accidental advantages more 
praise than he could justly claim fiom his real merit, 
admit an acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage; of whom likewise it must be confessed, that 
abilities really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue refined from passion, or proof against corruption, 
could not easily find an abler judge, or a warmer 
advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiry, though 
he was not much accustomed to conceal his discov- 
eries, it may not be entirely safe to relate, because the 
persons whose characters he criticised are powerful ; 
and power and resentment are seldom strangers; nor 
would it perhaps be wholly just, because what he 
asserted in conversation might, though true in 
general, be heightened by some momentary ardour of 
imagination, and, as it can be delivered only from 
memory, may be imperfectly represented ; so that 
the picture at first aggravated, and then unskilfully 
copied, may be justly suspected to retain no great 
resemblance of the original. 

It may however be observed, that he did not appear 
to have formed very elevated ideas of those to whom 
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the administration of affairs, or the conduct of 
parties, has been intrusted ; who have been considered 
as the advocates of the crown, or the guardians of the 
people ; and who have obtained the most implicit 
confidence, and the loudest applauses. Of one parti- 
cular person, who has been at one time so popular as 
to be generally esteemed, and at another so formid- 
able as to be universally detested, he observed, that 
his acquisitions had been small, or '&at his capacity 
was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind 
was from obscenity to politicks, and from politicks to 
obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished 
from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again 
adrift upon the world, without prospect of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence was not one 
of the virtues by which he was distinguished, he had 
made no provision against a misfortune like this. 
And though it is not to be imagined but that the 
separation must for some time have been preceded by 
coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was un- 
doubtedly the consequence of accumulated provoca- 
tions on both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage 
will readily believe, that to him it was sudden ns a 
stroke of thunder; that, though he might have 
transiently suspected it, he had never suffered any 
thought so unpleasing to sink into his mind, but that 
he had driven it away by amusements, or dreams of 
future felicity and affluence, and had never taken any 
measures by which he might prevent a precipitation 
from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr. Savage was e.xpoEed by them, were soon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
how much is added to the lustre of genius by the 
ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
passion ; for he had not always been careful to use the 
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sdvani^es he enjoyed with that maderatioa which 
ou^ht to have been with more than usual caution pre- 
served by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that he 
was only a dependant on the bounty of another, whom 
he could expect to support him no longer than he 
endeavoured to preserve his favour by complying with 
his inclinations, and whom he nevertheless set at de- 
fiance, and was continually irritating by negligence or 
encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance 
to prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride seldom fails 
to exert itself in contempt and insult; and if this is 
often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that his pros- 
perity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
made more intoxicating by a sense of the misery in 
which he had so long languished, and perhaps of the 
insults which he had formerly home, and which he 
might now think himself entitled to revenge. It is 
too common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same in- 
justice, and to imagine that they have a right to treat 
others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some passages of 
his Introduction to The Avthor to be let sufficiently 
shew, that be did not wholly refrain from such satire 
as he afterwards thought very unjust, when he was 
exposed to it himself ; for when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, he very 
easUy discovered, that distress was not a proper 
subject for merriment, or topick of invective. He 
was then able to discern, that, if misery be the effect 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, 
to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to bo insulted, be- 
cause It is perhaps itself a punishmentadequate to the 
crime by which it was produced And the humanity 
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of that man can deserve no panegyriok, 'who is ' 
capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the 
executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of his life, were, I am 
afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at least they were 
like many other maxims, treasured up in his mind 
rather for shew than use, and operated very litfle 
upon his conduct, however elegantly he might some- 
times explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate, 
them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which 
he had enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, 
was considered by many as an occasion of triumph. 
Those who had before paid their court to him without 
success, Boon returned the contempt which they had 
Euflered ; and they who had received favours from 
him, for of such favours as he could bestow he was 
very liberal, did not always remember them. So 
much more certain are the effects of resentment than 
of gratitude : it is not only to many more pleasing to 
recoUeet these faults wh^ch place others below them, 
than those virtues by which they are themselves 
comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy 
to neglect, than to recompense ; and though there 
arc few who w ill practise a laborious virtue, there 
will never be wanting multitudes that will indulge an 
easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little dfsturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought upoP 
liim, from those whom he never esteemed, and with 
whom he never considered liimself ns levelled by anf 
calamities : and though it was not rritbout some 
Tuicnsincss that ho saw some, whose friendship he 
valued, clinngo their behaviour j he yet observed 
their coldness without much emotion, considered them 
as tho slaves of fortune and the worshippers of pros- 
perity, and was more inclined to despiso them, than 
to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of b«s 
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irantsj he found mankind equally farourahle to him, 
as at his first appearance in the world. His story, 
though in resJity not less melancholy, was less affect- 
ing, because it was no longer new; it therefore 
procured him no new friends ; and those that 
formerly relieved him, thought they might now 
consign him to others. He was now likewise con- 
sidered by many rather as criminal, than as unhappy; 
for the firiends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, 
were sufficiently indnstnous to publish his weak- 
nesses, which were indeed very numerous; and no- 
thing was forgotten, that might make him either 
hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations 
of his faults must make great numbers less sensible of 
his distress ; many, who had only an opportunity to 
hear one part, made no scruple to propagate the 
account which they received; many assisted their 
circulation from malice or revenge; and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with 
a better grace withdraw their regard, or withhold 
fdeir assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those, who suffered 
himself to be injured without resistance, nor was less 
diligent in exposing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, 
over whom he obtained at least this advantage, that 
he drove him first to the practice of outrage and 
violence; for, he was so much provoked by Qie wit 
and vimlence of Savage, that he came with a number 
of attendants, that did no honour to his courage, to 
beat him at a coffee-house. But it happened that he 
had left the place a few minutes, and his lordship 
had, without danger, the pleasure of boasting how he 
would have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day 
to repay his risit at his own house ; but was prevailed 
on, by his domesticks, to retire without insisting upon 
seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any provocations will he 
thought sufficient to justify ; such as seizing what he 
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had in his lodgings, and other instances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increased the distress of Savage 
without any advantage to himself. ’ 

_ These mutual accusations were retorted on both 
sides, for many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage ; and time seemed rather to aug- 
ment than diminish their resentment. That the 
anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is not 
strange, because he felt every day the consequences 
of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably We been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and 
at length Lave forgot those provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not in 
reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered him 
to solicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for 
reproach, and insult for insult ; his superiority of wit 
supplied tho disadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and prejudice great numbers in 
his favour. 

But though this might be some gratiiication of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his necessities ; 
and ho was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed rather 
to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy prosperity 
with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to ei^ose 
the cruelty of W mother, and therefore, 1 believe, 
about this time, published The Bastard, a poem 
remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the 
pathctick sentiments at tho end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he suffered by the crime of 
his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of tho author, tho novelty of 
subject, and the notoriety of the stoiy to which the 
allusions are made, procured this performance a very 
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favourable reception ; great numbers were immediately 
dispersed, and editions were multiplied with unusual 
rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication, which 
Savage used to relate with great satisfaction. His 
mother, to whom the poem was with ' due reverence’ 
inscribed, happened Imen to be at Bath, where she 
could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal 
herself from observation; and no sooner did 'the 
reputation of the poem begin to spread, than she 
heard it repeated in all places of concourse, nor could 
she enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, 
without being saluted with some lines from The 
Bustmd, 

This was perhaps the first time that ever she dis- 
covered a sense of shame, and on this occasion tlie 
power of wit was very conspicuous ; the wretch who 
had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adul- 
teress, and who had firrt endeavoured to starve her 
son, then to transport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was not able to bear the representation of her 
own conduct; but fled from reproach, though she 
felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with the 
utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that, 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
punish her, and that he did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase 
of his poetical reputation, was sufficient for some time 
to overbalance the miseries of want, which this per- 
formance did not much alleviate ; for it was sold for 
a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though the 
success was so uncommon that five impressions were 
sold, of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, 
had not generosity sufficient to admit the unhappy 
writer to any part of the profit. 

The sale or this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an incontestable proof of a 
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general acknowledgement of his abilities. It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. ^ 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which 
success gave him, of setting a high rate on his abili- 
ties, but paid duo deference to the suffrages of 
mankind when they were given in his favour, he did 
not suffer his esteem of himself to depend upon 
others, nor found any thing sacred in the voice of the 
people when they were inclined to censure him ; he 
then readily shewed the folly of expecting that the 
publick should judge right, observed how slowly 

S oetical merit had often forced its way into the world’; 

0 contented himself with the applause of men of 
judgement, and was somewhat disposed to exclude all 
those from the character of men of judgement who 
did not applaud him. 

But ho was at other times more favourable to 
mankind than to think them blind to the beauties 
of his works, and imputed the slowness of their sale 
to other causes ; either they were published at a time 
when the town was empty, or when the attention of 
tlie publick was engrossed by some struggle in the 
parliament, or some other object of general concern ; 
or they were by the neglect of the publisher not 
diligently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised 
with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or 
liberality, was nlw.ays w.intiiig; and the blame was 
laid rather on any person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man practises 
in some degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be ascribed. Savage was 
always able to live at peace with himself. Had he 
indeed only made use of these expedients to alleviate 
tho loss or want of fortune or reputation, or anyother 
ad\’antnges, wliich it is not in man’s power to btetow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned 
ns instances of a philosophical mind, and very properly 
proposed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
•want of diverting their imaginations with the same 
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dexterify, languish under afflictions -n-hich might he 
easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished^ that truth and 
reason were universally prevalent ; that every thing 
were esteemed according to its real value ; and that 
men would secure themselves from being disappointed 
in their endeavours after happiness, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained; but if 
adventitious and foreign pleasures must he pursued, 
it would be perhaps of some benefit, since that pursuit 
must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Savage 
could be taught, that folly might be an antidote to 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can anyone, after 
having observed the life of Savage, need to be 
cautioned against it. By imputing none of his 
miseries to himself, he continued to act upon the 
same principles, and to follow the same path; was 
never made wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by 
one misfo'*une from falling into another. He pro- 
ceeded.C \>oghout his life to tread the same steps on 
the same circle; always applauding his past conduct, 
or at least forgetting it, to amuse Umself with phan- 
toms of happiness, which were dancing before him ; 
and willingly turned his eyes from the light of 
reason, when it would have discovered the illusion, 
and shewn him, what he never wished to see, his real 
state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his im- 
agination with those ideal opiates, of having tried the 
same experiment upon his conscience; and, having 
accustomed himself to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occasion too easily reconciled to himself, and 
that he appeared very little to regret those practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
error of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtue, and was indeed not so much a good 
man, as the friend of goodness. . 
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This at least must be allowed him,»tbat he alwars 
prMemd a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the necessity of virtue, and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to spread corruption amongst 
mankind. His actions, which were generally pre- 
cipitate, were often blameable; but his writings, 
being the productions of study, uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of 
morality and piety. 

'Kese writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings shall be forgotten; and therefore he must be 
considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
world ; nor can his personal example do any hurt, 
since, whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
miseries which they hronght upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition heen 
such as made his faults pardonable. He may he 
considered as a child exposed to all the temptations 
of indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet 
strengthened hy conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumstance which in his Bastard he laments 
in a very affecting manner : 

No Mother’s care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 

No Father’s guardian-hand my youth maintoin’d, 

Call’d forth my virtues, or from vice restrain’d. 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not he expected to melt her to 
compassion, so that he was still under the same want 
of the necessities of life ; and he therefore exerted all 
the interest which his wit, or his birth, or his mis. 
fortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the death of 
Eusden, tlie place of Poet Laureat, and prosecuted 
his application with so much diligence, that the King 
puhlickly declared it his intention to bestow it upon 
him ; hut such was tli|e fate of Savage, that even the 
^King, when he intended his advantage, was dis- 
appointed inhis'scheaies; for the Lord Chamberlam, 
jwno has the disposal^ of the laurel, as one of the 
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appendages of Ms office^ either did not know the 
King’s design, or did not approve it, or thought the 
nomination of the Laureat an encroachment upon his 
rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Colley 
Cibber. 1 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of 
applying to the queen, that, having once given him 
life, she would enable him tosupportit, and therefore 
published a short poem on her oirth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The event 
of this essay he has himself related in the following 
letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he after- 
wards reprinted it in The Gentleman's Magasine, from 
whence 1 have copied it intire, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 

‘Mr. Urban, 

‘In your Magazine for Febimary you published the 
last Volunteer Laureat, written on a very melancholy 
occasion, the death of the royal patroness of arts and 
literature in general, and of the author of that poem 
in particular j 1 now send you the first that Mr. 
Savage wrote under that title. — This gentleman, not- 
withstanding a very considerable interest, being, 
on the death of Mr. Eusden, disappointed of the 
Laureat's place, wrote the before-mentioned poem; 
which was no sooner published, but the late Queen 
sent to a bookseller for it: the author had not at that 
time a friend either to get him introduced, or his 
poem presented at court; yet such was the unspeak- 
able goodness of that Fnncess, that notwithstanding 
this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few days after 
publication, Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty 
pounds, and a gracious message from her Majesty, by 
the Lord North and Guilford, to this effect; “That 
her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; that 
she took particularly kind his lines there relating to 
the King ; that he had permission to write annually 
on the Same subject; and that he should yearly 
receive the like present, till something better (which 

VOL. II. K 
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■was her Majesty’s intention) could bo done for him." 
After this, he was permitted to present one of Ids 
annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour of 
hissing her hand, .md met with the most gracious 
xeception. Yours, Jic.’ 

Such was the performance, and .such its reception ; 
a reception which, thongli by no mc.ans unkind, w.is 
yet not in the liiglicst degree generous: to chain 
down Urn genius of a writer to an annua! pancgjTic, 
shewed in tlie Queen too much desire of hearing her 
■own praises, and a gr ater regard to herself than to 
him on whom her bounty was conferred. It uas a 
kind of .avaricious generosity, by winch flattery was 
rather purch.a«.ed, than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly giscn him the same 
allowance srith much more lieroic intention ; she had 
no other view than to enable him to prosecute his 
studies, and to set himself above the waut of assit, banco, 
and was contented srith doing good u-itliout stipu- 
lating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
■exceptions, but was ravished with tho favours avhich 
be had received, and probably yet more ■nitb those 
avhich ho was promised ; he considered himself now 
as a favourite of the Quocn, and did not doubt Imt 
a few annual poems would establish him in some 
profitable employment 

He therefore assumed the title of VolanlrcrLaurcat, 
not without some reprehensions from Cibber, who 
informed him, that the title otLaureal was a mark of 
lionour conferred by the King, from whom all honour 
is derived, and which therefore no man has a right to 
bestow upon himself; and added, that he might, 
ivitli equal propriety, style himself a Volunteer Lord, 
or Volunteer Baronet It cannot be denied that the 
remark was just; but Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Air, Cibber, so honourable 
.... as that the usurpation of it could be imputed to him 
as an instance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore 
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continiied to write under tlie same title, and received 
every year the same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as 
tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual 
hints to the Queen of her promise, or acts of 
ceremony, by the performance of which be was in- 
titled to his pension, and therefore did not labour 
them with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for some of the last years he 
regularly inserted them in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
by which they were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opimon, 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
poems, for which he printed proposals, and solicited 
subscriptions; nor can it seem strange, that, being 
confined to the same subject, he should be at some 
times indolent, and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task, till it 
was too late to perform it well ; or that he should 
sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt after 
novelty to farced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety ; for his business was 
to praise the Queen for the favours which he had 
received, and to complain to her of the delay of those 
which she had piomised: in some of his pieces, 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some 
discontent ; in some he represents himself as happy 
in her patronage, and in others as disconsolate to find 
himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though he 
took sufficient care that it should not be forgotten. 
The publication of his Volunteer Laureat procured 
him no other reward than a regular remittance of 
fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments as 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of 
advancing his' interests. When the Princess Anne 
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was married, he wrote a poem upon her departure 
only, as he declared, ‘^because it was expected from 
him, and he was not willing’ to bar his own prosuects 
by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it; and were- 
fore it is likely that it was considered at court as an 
act of duty to which he was obliged by his depend- 
ence, and which it was therefore not necessary to 
reward by any new favour: or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it superfluous to lavish presents upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
pf being frustrated, but his pension likewise of being 
obstructed, by an accidental calumny. The writer of 
The Daily Oourant, a paper then published under the 
direction of the ministry, charged him with a crime, 
which, thongh very great in itself, would have been ' 
remarkably invidious in him, and mi^ht ve^ justly 
have incensed the Queen against Imn. He was 
accused by name of influencing elections against the 
court, by appearing at the head of a torymob; nor 
did the accuser fail to aggravate his crime, by lepre- 
senting it as the effect of the most atrocious ingrati- 
tude, and a kind of rebelKon against the Queen, who 
had first preserved him from an infamous death, aud 
afterwards distinguished him hy her favour, aud 
supported him by her charity. The charge, as it ■was 
open, and confident, was likewise by good fortune 
very particular. The place of the transaction wm 
mentioned, and the whole series of the rioter^s 
conduct related. This exactness made Mr. fevage’s 
vindicalion easy ; for he never had in his life seen 
the place which was declared to he the scene of his 
wickedness, nor ever had been present in any town 
when its represeutatives were chosen. This answer 
he therefore made haste to publish, with' all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to make it credible } 
xeusonably demanded, tkat the accusation should be 
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retracted in the same paper, that he might no longer 
suffer the imputation of sedition and ingratitude. 
This demand was likewise pressed by him in a private 
letter to the author of the paper, who, either trusting 
to the protection of those whose defence he had 
undertaken, or having entertained some personal 
malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by r^ 
tracting so confident an assertion, he should impair 
lie credit of his paper, refused to give him that 
satisfisction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute him in the King’s 
Bench ; but as be did not find any ill effects from the 
accusation, having sufficiently cleared his innocence, 
, he thought any farther procedure would have the 
appearance of revenge; and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in 
the same court against himself, on an information in 
which he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet 

It was always Mr. Savage’s desire to be distin- 

f uished ; and, when any controversy became popular, 
e never wanted some reason for engaging in it with 
• great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party 
■ which he had chosen. As he was never celebrated 
■ for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, and 
■ informed himself of the chief topicks of the dispute, 

' than he took all opportunities of asserting and propa- 
- gating his principles, without much regard to his own 
• interest, or any other visible design than that of 
^ drawing upon himself the attention of maukind. 

' The dispute between the Bishop of London and the 
- chancellor is well known to have oeen for some time 
'i the chief topick of political conversation ; and there- 
■ fore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of his character, en- 
i deavoured to become conspicuous among the contro- 
• vertists with which every coffee-house was filled on 
; that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer of all 
i the claims of ecclesiastical pow er, though he did not 
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know on what they were founded ; and was therefore 
no fnend to the Bishop of London, But he had 
^otaer.reason for appearing as a 'warm advocate for 
Dr. Bundle ; for ho was the friend of Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, which 
however, as he imagined, concerned him so nearly, 
that it was not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but 
necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, The Progress of a Divine’, iq 
which he conducts a profligate priest hy all the 
gradations of wickedness from a poor curacy in the 
country, to the highest preferments of the cWrch, 
and describes with that humour which was natural to 
him, and that knowledge which was extended to dl 
the diversities of human life, his behaviour in every 
station ; and insinuates, that this priest) thus accom. 
plished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the bishop with such an 
action, he had no more to say, than that he had only 
inverted the accusation, and that he thought it reason- 
able to believe, that he, who obstructed the rise of s 
good man without reason, would for bad reasons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satirej 
and Savage, who, as was his constant practice, had sat 
his name to his performance, was censured in JTie 
Wceklg Miscellany with severity, which he did not 
seem inclined to forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought a suffi- 
cient punishment The Court of King’s Bench wm 
therefore moved agiunst him, and he was obliged to 
return an answer to a charge of otecenity. It was 
urged, 'in his defence, that obscenity wm criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of vice; 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene 
' ideas, with the view of exposing them to detestation, 
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and of amending the age, hy shewing the deformity 
of wickedness. This plea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed the information withencominmsupon thepurity 
and excellence of Mr. Savage’s writings. 

The prosecution, however, answered in some 
measure the purpose of those by whom it was set on 
foot; for Mr. Savage was so far intimidated hy it, 
that, when the edition of his poem was sold, he did 
not venture to reprint it; so that it was in a short 
time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom it 
offended. 

It is said, that some endeavours were used to in- 
cense the Queen against him : but he found advocates 
to obviate at least part of their effect ; for though he 
was never advanced, he still continued to receive his 
pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him tlian any 
incident of his life; and, as his conduct cannot be 
rindicated, it is proper to secure his memory from 
reproach, by informing those whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation ; and that, though, whenever he tliought ho 
had any reason to complain of the clergy, he used to 
threaten them with a new edition of The Progress of a 
Divine, it was his calm and settled resolution to 
suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injustice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem, called The Progress 
of a Free-thinker, whom he intended to lead through 
all tlie stages of vice and folly, to convert him from 
virtue to wickedness, and from religion to infidelity, 
by all the modish sophistry used for that purpose ; 
and at last to dismiss him by his oan hand into the 
other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to 
mankind, for he was too well acquainted with all the 
scenes of debauchery to have failed in his representa- 
tions of them, and too zealous for lirtue not to have 
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represented them in such a manner as should 'expose 
them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan irasj like others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigour of his imagination was spent 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided ; hut 
soon gave way to some other design, which pleased 
hy its novelty for a while, and then was neglected 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigences, having no 
certain support hut the pension ^owed him hy the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
oeconomist from want, was very far from being suffi- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accustomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they solicited, and whom nothing but 
want of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleasure that fell within his new. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished from the sight of all his acquaintances, 
and lay for some time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendship or curiosity could make 
after him 3 at length he appeared again pennyless 
as before, but never informed even those whom he 
seemed to regard most, where he had been, nor was 
his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time that ho received the pension from the Queen: 
He regularly disappeared and returned. He indeed 
affirmed that he retired to study, and that the money 
supported him in solitude for mauy months ; but his 
friends declared, that the short time in which it wm 
spent sufficiently confuted his own account of his 
conduct 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting him at length free from 
that indigence hy which he had been hitherto op- 
pressed 5 and therefore solicited Sir Robert IV alpole 
in his favour with so much earnestness, that they 
obtained a promise of the next place that should 
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Iiecome'Tacant, not exceeding tiro Lundred pounds a 
rear. THs pronuse rras made irith an uncommon 
Seclaiationj 'tbatit iras not the promise of a minister 
to a petitioner, hut of a friend to his ftiend.' 

Mr. Sarage now conclnded himself set at ease for 
ever, and, as he ohserves in a poem written on that 
incident of his life, trusted and was trusted ; hat 
soon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, and 
this ftiendly promise was not inviolable. He spent a 
Ion? time in solicitations, and at last despaired and 
d^isted. 

He did not indeed denr that he had given the 
minister some reason to believe that he should not 
strengthen his own interest bv advancing him, for he 
had ^en care to distinguish himself in coffee-houses 
as an advocate for the ministry of the last rears of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to jnsti^ the 
conduct, and «xalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke^ 
whom he mentions with great regard in an'’epi5tle 
upon authors, which he wrote about that time, but 
was too wise to publish, and of which only some Aug- 
ments hare appeared, inserted by him in die ilagasine 
after his retirement: 

To despair was not, howcrer, the character of 
Sarage; when one patronage failed, be had reconrse 
to another. The prince was now e-rtremelr popular, 
and had rery liberally rewarded the merit of some 
writers whom Mr. Sarage did not think superior to 
himself, and therefore £e resolred to address a poem 
to him. 

For this pnipose he made choice of a subject, which 
could regard only persons of the highest rank and 
greatest aiffuence, and which was therefore proper for 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a prince ; 
and haring retired for some time to Bichmond, that 
he might prosecute his derign in full tranquilli^, 
wHhontthe temptations ofpleasure, or the solicitations 
of creditors, by which his meditations were in equal 
Sanger of being disconcerted, he produced a poem On 
PubKck Spirit, icith regard to I^blick TTorkt. 
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The plan of this poem is very extensive, and coir 
prises a multitude of topicks^ oacli of wliicli might 
furnish matter sufficient for a long performance^ and 
of which some have already employed more eminent 
writers ;''but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
ndth the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writing to obtain a supply of wants too pressing to 
admit of long or accurate enquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many puhlick works, which, even in his 
own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint his reader 
by transient touches upon these Bubjects, which have 
often been considered, and therefore naturally raise 
expectations, he mustbe allowed amply to compensate 
his omissions, by expatiating, in the conclusion of his 
work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears more 
susceptible of embellishments, more adapted to exidt 
the ideas, and afect the passions, than many of those 
which have hitherto been thought most worthy of the 
ornaments of verse. The settlement of colonies in 
nninbabited countries, the establishment of those in 
security, whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of 
property without injury to any, the appropriation of 
the waste and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the 
enjoyment of those gifts which heaven has scattered 
upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be 
considered without giving rise to a great number of 
pleasing ideas, and bewildering the imagination in 
delightful prospects ; and, therefore, whatever specu- 
lations they may produce in those who have confined 
themselves to political studies, naturally fixed the 
attention, and excited the applause, of a jmet The 
politidan, when he considers men driven into other 
countries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests 
and deserts, and pass their lives and fix their jiosterity 
in the remotest corners of the world, to avoid those 
hardships which they suffer or fear in their native 
place, may very properly enquire, why the legislature 
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does not provide a remedy for these miseries, rather 
than encourage an escape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honest man is a loss to 
the community j that those who are unhappy without 
guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life, which is over- 
burthened by accidental calamities, set at ease by the 
care of the publick ; and that those, who have by 
misconduct forfeited their claim to favour, ought 
rather to be made useful to the society which they 
have injured, than be driven from it. But the poet is 
employed in a more pleasing undertaking than that 
of proposing laws, which, however just or expedient, 
wilf never be made, or endeavouring to reduce to 
rational schemes of government societies which were 
formed by chance, and aie conducted by the private 
passions of tliose who preade in them. He guides 
the unhappy fugitive from want and persecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes of 
peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing senti- 
ments which this prospect of retirement suggested to 
him, to censure those crimes which have been gene- 
rally committed by the discoverers of new regions, 
and to expose the enormous wickedness of making 
war upon barbarous nations because they cannot 
resist, and of invading countries because they are 
fruitful ; of extending navigation onlv to propagate 
vice, and of visiting distant lands only to lay them 
waste. He has asserted the natural equality of man- 
kind, and endeavoured to suppress that pride which 
inclines men to imagine that right is the consequence 
of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force 
men to seek for refuge in distant countries, affords 
another instance of his proficiency in the important 
and extensive study of human life ; and the tender- 
ness with which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanily and benevolence. 

It is observable, that the close of this poem discovers 
a change which experience had made in Mr. Savage's 
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opinions. In a poem written by him in his' youth 
and published in his MmeUanies, he dedares his 
contempt of the contracted views and narrow prospects 
of the middle state of life, and declares his resolution 
either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like the 
shrub ; but in this poem, though addressed to a 
prince, he mentions this state of life as comprisino 
those who ought most to attract reward, those who 
merit most the confidence of power, and the famili- 
arity of greatness ; and, accidentally mentioning this 
pass^e to one of his friends, declared, that in hi< 
opinion all the virtue of mankind was comprehender 
in that state. 

In. describing villas and gardens, he did not omit ti 
condemn that absurd custom which prevails amou) 
the English, of permitting servants to receive mone; 
from strangers for the entertainment that they receive 
and therefore inserted in his poem these lines : 


But what the flowerisg' pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to access should still give way, 

Ope but, like Peter’s paradise, for pay? 

If peiquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ? 
"What foreign eye but with contempt surreys? 
'What liluse shall from oblivion snatch them praise ! 


But before the publication of his performance he 
recollected, that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be shewn for money, and that 
she so openly countenanced the practice, that she had 
bestowed the privilege of shewing them as a place of 
profit on a man, whose merit she valued hersuf upon 
rewarding, though she gave him only the liberty of 
^disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented as an 
insult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life and 
his subsistence and that the propriety of his observa- 
dion would be no security against the censures which 
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the iinseasonableness of it might dra^r -upon him ; he 
therefore suppressed the passage in the first edition, 
but after the Queen’s death thought the same caution 
no longer necessary, and restored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem \ras therefore published without any 
political faults, and inscribed to the Prince ; but Mr. 
Savage, having no friend upon u-hom he could prevail 
to present it to him, had no other method of attract- 
ing his observation than the publication of frequent 
advertisements, and therefore received no reivard 
from his patron, horrever generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being by some means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his address to 
him ; and insinuated, that, if any advances in popu- 
larity could have been made by distinguishing him, 
he had not written without notice, or without reward. 

Ho was once inclined to have presented his poem 
in person, and sent to the printer for a copy with that 
design ; but either his opinion changed, or his resolu- 
tion deserted him, and he continued to resent neglect 
without attempting to force himself into regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patron, for only seventy-two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended hy some 
ivhose judgement in that kind of writing is generally 
illowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to 
nankind without imputing any defect to his work, 
by observing that his poem was unluckily published 
;wo days after the prorogation of the parliament, and 
}y consequence at a time when all those who could he 
prpected to regard it were in the hurry of preparing 
or their departure, or engaged in taking leave of 
ithers upon thdr dismission from publick affairs. 

It murt be however allowed, in justification of the 
mhlick, that this performance is not the most e.vcel- 
ent of Mr. Savage’s works; and that, though it 
annot be denied to contain many striking sentiments, 
aajestic lines, and just observations, it is in general 
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mot sufficiently polished in the language, or enlivened 
m the imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to thealleviatioii 
of his poverty, which was such as very few could lia\e 
supported with equal patience ; hut to which it must 
likewise be confessed, that few would have been 
exposed who receded punctually fifty pounds a year; 
a salary which, though by no means equal to the 
demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found siifficicni 
to support families above want, and was undoubtedly 
more than the necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than ho 
withdrew to his darling privacy, from whiiffi he re- 
turned in a short time to his former distress, and for 
some part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meanness of hie dress 
often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a 
sufficient recompense for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes in mean houses, which 
are set opeu at night to any casual wanderers, some- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most profiigate of the rabble; and 
sometimes, when he had not money to support even 
the expences of these receptacles, walked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lay down in the summer 
upon a bulk, or in the winter, with his associates in 
poverty, among the ashes of a glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated speculations, useful studies, or 
pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in 
a glass-house among thieves and beggars, was to be 
found the Author of The Wanderer, the man of 
oxalted sentiments, extensive views, and . curious 
observations ; the man whose remarks on life might 
have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist, whose eloquence 
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jni'lit I&ve influenced senates^ and whose delicacy 
might have polished courts. 

It cannot hut be imagined that such necessities 
might sometimes force him upon disreputable prac- 
tices : and it is probable that these lines in The 
Wanderer were occasioned by his reflections on his 
own conduct : 

Tbongh misery leads to bappicess, and trath. 

Unequal to the load, this laQgmd youth, 

(0, let none censure, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidst woe, nntempted by relief,) 

He stoop’d reluctant to low arts of shame, 

'Which then, ev’n then, ha aeom’d, and hlush'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, nliich the frequency of 
the request made in time cou«iderahlej and he *was 
therefore quickly shunned by those who were become 
familiar enough' to be trusted with his necessities; 
hut his rambling manner of life, and constant appear- 
ance at houses of public resort, always procured him 
a new succession of friends, whose kindness had not 
been exhausted by repeated requests ; so that he was 
seldom absolutely without resources, but had in his 
utmost exigences this comfort, that he always im- 
agined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favours of 
this kind without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request as 
an obligation that desen'ed any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgements ; but a refusal was resented by him 
as an aBront, or complained of as an injury ; nor did 
he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intimation 
that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that they 
received him into their families, hut they soon dis- 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate : for. 
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being always accustomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himself to any stated hours 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would 
prolong his conversation till midnight, without con- 
sidering^ that business might require his friend's 
application in the morning ; and, when he had per- 
suaded himself to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner ; it was therefore 
impossible to pay him any distinction without the 
entire subversion of aU oeconomy, a kind of establish- 
ment which, wherever he went, he always appeared 
ambitious to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification 
of mankind, that it was not always by the negligence 
or coldness of his friends that Savage was distressed, 
but because it was in reality very difficult to preserve 
him long in a state of ease. To supply him with 
money was a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he 
see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him free 
from care for a day, than he became profuse and 
luxurious. When once he had entered a tavern, or 
engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never retired till 
want of money obliged him to some new expedient 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amusements and 
jollity; wherever Savage entered, he immediately 
expected that order and business should fly before 
him, that all should thenceforward be left to hazard, 
and that no dull principle of domestic management 
should be opposed to his inclination, or intrude upon 
his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
him ; in his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
repress that insolence which the snperiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample on that reputation which rose 
upon any other basis than that of merits he never 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, wbenhe was 
without lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his frlendSj 
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s man not indeed remarkable for moderation in his 
prosperity, left a message, that he desired to see him 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his 
intentiou was to assist him ; but was very much dis- 
gusted that he should presume to prescribe the hour 
of his attendance, and, I believe, refused to visit him, 
and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or 
obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord 
Tyreonnd, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him should 
be restored ; but with whom he never appeared to 
entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtiness of superiority, and all the bitterness 
of resentment. He wrote to him, not in a style of 
supplication or respect, but of reproach, menace, and 
contempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever re- 
gained W allowance, to hold it only by the right of 
conquest. 

As many more can discover, that a man is richer 
than that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readUy acknowledged as tiiat 
of fortune; nor is that haughtiness, which the 
consciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the t^ann^ of afiiuence ; and 
therefore Savage, by asserting his claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating those with contempt 
whom better fortune animated to rebel against him, 
did not fail to raise a great number of enemies in the 
different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themselves raised above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him because the^ found no protection 
from the petulance of his wit. Those who were 
esteemed for their writings feared him as a critic, and 
maligned him as a rival, and almost all the smaller 
wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his resent- 
ment as to introduce him in a farce, and direct him 
to he personated on the stage, in a dress like that 

VOIj. II. n 
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which he then wore ; a mean insult, which onlyinsinu. 
ated that Savage had hut one coat, and which was 
therefore despised by him rather than resented : for 
though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he never 
printed it : and as no other person ought to prosecute 
that revenge from which the person who was injured 
desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr. Savage sup- 
pressed : of which the publication would indeed have 
been a punishment too severe for so impotent an 
assault 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and 
contempt which it drew upon him. He complained, 
that as his affairs grew desperate, he found his 
reputation for capacity visibly decline; that his 
opinion in questions of criticism was no longer re- 
garded, when his coat was out of fashion ; and thst 
those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums on his genius and assurances of success, 
now received any menidon of his designs with cold- 
ness, thought that the subjects on which he proposed 
to write were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertun, that 
an author ought to employ much time in the 
consideration of his plan, and not presume to sit 
down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, 
and a superficial knowledge ; difficulties were 
started on all sides, and he was no longer qualified 
for any performance but The Volunteer Laureat. 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
'him ; for he always preserved a steady confidence in 
his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he should at any time earnestly endeavour 
to attain. He formed schemes of the same kind with 
regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himself with advances to be made in science, as with 
riches, to he enjoyed in some distant period of his life, 
i'or the acquisition of knowledge he was indeed far 
better qualified than for that of riches ; for he was 
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naturally inquisitive and desirous of the conversation 
of those from vrhom any information was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means solicitous to improve those 
opportunities that were sometimes offered of raising 
his fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive of his 
ideas, which, when once he was in possession of them, 
rarely forsook him ; a quality which could never be 
communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expecta- 
tion that the Queen would some time recollect her 
promise, he had recourse to the usual practice of 
writers, and published proposals for printing his 
works by subscription, to which he was encouraged 
by the success of many who had not a better right to 
tbe favour of the publick; but, whatever was the 
reason, he did not find the world equally inclined 
to favour him ; and he observed with some dis- 
content, that, though he offered his works at half a 
guinea, he was able to procure but a small number in 
comparison with those who subscribed twice as much 
to Duck. 

Nor was it without ind^aiion that he saw his pro- 
posals neglected by the Queen, who patronized Mr. 
Duck’s with uncommon ardour, and incited a com- 
petition among those who attended the court, who 
should most promote his interest, and who should first 
offer a subscription. This was a distinction to which 
Mr. Savage made no scruple of asserting that his 
birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, gave a fairer 
title, than could be pleaded by him on whom it was 
conferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not universally 
unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility countenanced 
his design, encouraged his proposals, and subscribed 
with great liberality. He related of the Duke of 
Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving his pro- 
posals, he sent him ten guineas. < 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him 
was not less volatile than that which he received from 
his other schemes ; whenever a subscription was uaid 
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him, he went to a tavern ; and, as money so collected 
is necessarily received in small sums, he never was 
able to send hU poems to the press, but for many 
years continued his solicitation, and squandered what- 
ever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
revived; and, as his proposals grew obsolete, new 
ones were printed with fresher dates. To form 
schemes for the publication was one of his favourite 
amusements ; nor was he ever more at case than when, 
with any friend who readily fell in with his schemes, 
he was adjusting tho print, forming the advertise- 
ments, and regulating the dispersion of his new 
edition, which he really intended some time to pub- 
lish, and which, as long as experience had shewn him 
the impossibility of printing the volume togctlier, he 
at last determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
numbers, that the profits of the first mig^t supply the 
enences of the next. 

llius he spent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting suspense, living for the greatest part in 
-fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
which he was no strancer to tho remotest corners. 
Butwhereverhecamo, hi-saddress secured him friends, 
whom his necessities soon alienated ; so that ho had 
perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than any man 
ever before attained, there being scarcely any person 
eminent on any account to whom he was not known, 
or whose character he was not in some degree able to 
delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance 
every cjrcnmstance of his life contributed. He ex- 
celled in the arts of conversation, and therefore 
willingly practised them. He had seldom any liomc, 
or even a lodging in which he could be private ; and 
therefore was driven into public-houses for the 
common conveniences of life and supports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often no 
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zuHer to provide for tirscif: end tv dir:~g: ■siih 
oee compenyi te never fciied of ottaining- an intro- 
duction into cnotter. 

Thus dissipsied vns cs life, and fncs casual Hs 
Eutsistence ; yet did not tne distraction of ts vievs 
Hcder tm fiom refection, cor tie uncertainty of ins 
condition depress tis gaiety. IVfcen He Bad wandered 
ctont vrithont cnyforvccate advenmre By 'srHch. Be 
•cas led into a tavern, te sonetinies retii^ into tne 
felds. and vas aB!e to enplov Bis mind in study, or 
aincse it intn pleasing fcnaginations : and seldom 
appeared to Be celanecoly. Bat oten some sadden mis- 
fortune had just fallen upon him. and even theri in a 
feiv moments he voald dtsentarrgle timseTf from tis 
perpleaityj adopt the sab;ect of conversation, and 
apply mine vtolly to the oBjects that otters 
presented to it. 

This life. Unhappy as it may be_ already r nag i nec, 
vras yet imBicterecj in ITSSj vith ce'sr calamities. 
The £eath of the <5^een deprived him of all the pro- 
spects oforefeiment vith wnich he so long entertained 
his imagination; and, as Sir Robert ^ralpole had 
Before grvea him reason to believe that he never 
intended the performance of hfe promise, he vts cos- 
abandoned again to fortcnCL 

He vras ho— ever, at that time, snppcrted By a 
&iend ; and as it vras cot his custom to look out for 
distant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that 
which forced itself upon his senses, he was cot much 
aSeted at his loss,*Ecd perhaps comforted him.gelf 
that his pension would be cow centinesd without the 
annual tribute of a panegymek. 

Another erpectation contributed likewise to sup- 
port him : he had taken a resolution to write a second 
tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
which he preserved a* few lines of the fbrmer play, 
but made a total alteration of the plan, added new 
inerderrts, and introduced new characters : so that 
it was a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his Kends blamed him for not making 
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choice of another subject ; but^ in vindication of him- 
self^ he asserted^ that it was not easy to And a better ; 
and that he thought it his interest to extinguish the 
memory of the first tragedy, which ho could only do 
by writing one less defective upon the same story; 
by which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the 
booksellers, who, after the death of any author of 
reputation, are always industrious to swell his works, 
by uniting his worst productions with his best 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he pro> 
ceeded but slowly, and probably only employed him' 
self upon it when he could find no other amusement; 
but he pleased himself with counting the profits, 
and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical reputation 
which he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that he had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, 
neglect the measures proper to secure the^jontinuanoe 
of his pension, though some of his favourers thought 
him culpable for omitting to write on her death ; but 
on her birth-day next year, ho gavo a proof of the 
solidity of his judgement, and the power of his genius. 
He knew that the track of elegy had been so long 
beaten, that it was impossible to travel in it without 
treading in the footsteps of tiiose who had gone 
before him ; and that therefore it was necessary, that 
he might distinguish himself from the herd of en- 
comiasts, to find out some new walk of funeral pane- 
gyrick. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, 
that his poem may be justly ranked among the best 
pieces that the death of princes 1ms produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her hirth-day, 
he has formed a happy combination of topicks, which 
any other man would have thought it very difficult 
to connect in one view, but which ho lias united in 
such a manner, that the relation between them 
appears natural ; and it may he justly said, that what 
no other man would have thought on, it now appears 
scarcely possible for any man to miss. 
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The Beauty of this peculiar comhination of images 
is so masterly^ that it is sufficient to set this poem 
above censure ; and therefore it is not necessary to 
mention many other delicate touches irhich may he 
found in it, and u-hich vronld deservedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from 
the same poem, an instance of his prudence, an 
excellence for which he was not so often dis- 
tinguished ; he does not forget to remind the King, 
in uie most delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was 
for some tune in suspence, but was in no great degree 
solicitous about it ; and continued his labour upon 
his new tragedy with ^eat tranquillity, till the friend 
who had for a considerable time supported him, 
removing his femily to another place, took occasion 
to dismiss him. It then became necessary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair, 
having reason to suspect that no great favour was in- 
tended him, because he had not received his pension 
at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, which were most likely to 
succeed ; and some of those who were employed in the 
Exchequer, cautioned him against too much violence 
in his proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave 
way to his passion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reason of the distinction 
that was made between him and the other pensioners 
of the Queen, with a degree of roughness which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been 
only delayed. 

'IVhatever was the crime of which he was 
accused or suspected, and whatever influence was 
employed against him, he received soon after an 
account that took from him all hopes of regiuning his 
pension ; and he had now no prospect of subristence 
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but from his play, and he knew no way of living for 
the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 
deprived of an estate and title by a particular law, 
e:cposed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend ; and 
though his abilities forced themselves into esteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever prospects arose were always 
intercepted as he began to approach them. The 
King’s intentions in his favour were frustrated ; his 
dedication to the Prince, whose generosity on every 
other occasion was eminent, procured him no reward ; 
Sir llobert IValpole, who valued himself upon keep- 
ing his promise to others, broke it to him without 
regret; and the bounty of the Queen was, after 
her death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, but with cheerfulness; nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his last disappointments, 
though he was in a short time reduced to the lowest 
degree of distress, and often wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gave another instance of 
the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit : his clothes 
were worn out; and he received notice, that at .1 
coffee-house some clothes and linen were left for him : 
the person who sent them did not, 1 believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might spare 
the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit; but 
though the offer was so for generous, it was made 
with some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage 
so much resented, that he refused the present, and 
declined to enter the house till the clothes that had 
been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert some 
measures for his relief; and one of them wrote a 
letter to him, in which he expressed his concern * for 
the miserable withdrawing of his pension' ; and gave 
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Urn ho^es, that in a short time he should find him- 
self supplied vrith a competence, 'without any de- 
pendence on those little creatures which we are 
pleased to call the Great.' 

The scheme proposed for this happy and indepen- 
dent subsistence, was, that he should retire into Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to he 
raised by a subscription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without aspiring any 
more to affluence, or having any farther care of 
reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though'with 
intentions very different from those of his friends ; 
for they proposed that he should continue an exile 
from London for ever, and spend all the remaining 
part of his life at Swansea ; but he designed only to 
take the opportunity, which their scheme offered him, 
of retreatingifor a short time, that he might prepare 
his play for the stage, and his other works for the 
press, and then to return to London to exhibit his 
tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great 
improvements, which woiild have required much time, 
or great application ; and when he had finished them, 
he designed to do justice to his subscribers, by pub- 
lishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for the 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from 
pastorals and songs. He imagined that he should be 
transported to scenes of flowery felicity, like those 
which one poet has reflected to another; and had 
projected a perpetual round of innocent pleasures, of 
which he suspected no interruption from pride, or 
ignorance, or brutality, 

' With these expectations he was so enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
submitting to live upon a subscription, and advised 
rather by a resolute exertion of his abilities to sup- 
port himself, he could not bear to debar himself from 
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the happiness which was to be found in the calm of a 
cottage, or lose the opportunity of listening, without 
intermission, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a very important 
part of the happiness of a country life. 

IVhile this scheme was ripening, his friends 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors, and 
sent him every hlonday a guinea, which he commonly 
spent before the next morning, and trusted, after his 
usual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of 
dependence. Those by whom he was to be supported, 
began to prescribe to him with an air of auAoriiy, 
which he knew not how decently to resent, nor 
patiently to bear ; and he soon discovered, from the 
conduct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in 
the hands of ' little creatures.* 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to 
raise his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furnishing him with 
clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing 
him to send a taylor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a taylor 
to take his measure, and then to consult how they 
should eqnip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
such as Savage’s humanity would have suggested to 
him on a like occasion ; but it had scarcely desen’ed 
mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncommon 
degree, shewn the peculiarity of his character. Upon 
hearing the design that was formed, ho came to the 
lodging of a friend with the most violent agonies of 
rage ; and, being asked what it could be that gave him 
such disturbance, he replied with the utmost vehe- 
mence of indignation, ‘That tliey had sent for a 
taylor to measure him.' 
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Hoir'tlie afcir ended was never enquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon 
recollection, he submitted with a good grace to what 
he could not avoid, and that he discovered no resent- 
ment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and uni- 
versal compliance ; for when the gentleman, who had 
first informed him of the design to support him by a 
subscription, attempted to procure a reconciliation 
with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means 
be prevailed upon to comply with the measures that 
were proposed. 

A letter was written for him to Sir tVilliam Lemon, 
to prevail upon him to interpose his good offices with' 
Lord Tyrconnel, in which he solicited Sir IViiliam’s 
assistance 'for a man who really needed it as much 
as any man could well do ' ; and informed him, that 
he was retiring 'for ever to a place where he should 
no more trouble his relations, friends, or enemies ’ ; 
he confessed, that his pastion had betrayed him to 
some conduct with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily ask his pardon ; and 
as he imagined Lord Tyrcounel’s passion might be yet 
so high, that he would not ' receive a letter from him,' 
begged that Sir W illia m would endeavour to soften 
him ; and expressed his hopes that he would comply 
with his request, and that ‘so small a relation would 
not harden his heart against him,' 

'That any man should presume to dictate a letter to 
him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and 
ther^ore he was, before be had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found it contained sentiments entirely opposite to his 
own, and, as he asserted, to the truth ; and therefore, 
instead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full 
of masculine, resentment and warm expostulations. 
He very justly obsen-ed, that the s^le was too 
supplicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have’ made him complain 
with 'the dignity of a gentleman in .distress.' He 
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declared that he would not write the parajiitiph in 
which ho was to ask Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, 
‘ho despised his pardon, and therefore could not 
heartily, and would not hypocritically, ask it.’ He 
remarked, that liis friend made a very unreasonable 
distinction between himself and him ; for, says ho, 
when you mention men of high nank ‘in your own 
character,’ they are ‘ those little creatures whom we 
arc pleased to call the Great’ ; but when vou address 
them ‘in mine,’ no servility is sufficiently humble. 
He thon with great propriety explained the ill- 
consciiuences which might be expected from such a 
letter, which his rcl.stions srould print in their own 
defence, and m Inch would for ever bo produced as a 
full answer to all that lie should allege against them ; 
for he always intended to publish a minute account of 
the treatment which he had received. It is to be re- 
membered, to the honour of the gcntlem-an by whom 
this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to be sup- 
pressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription 
was at length raised, which did not amount to hfly 
pounds a year, though twenty were p.aid by one 
gentleman ; such was the generosity of mankind, that 
what had been done by a player u itliout solicitation, 
could not now be effected by application and interest ; 
and Sav.ago had a great number to court and to obey 
for a pension less than that u hich Mrs. Oldfield paid 
him without exacting any servilities. 

hlr. Siivago hofl ever was satisfied, and willing to 
retire, and was convinced that the allowance, though 
scanty, would ho more than suflicient for him, being 
now determined to commence a rigid occonomiet, and 
to live according to tho cxactcst rules of frupility ; 
for nothing was in his opinion more contemptible than 
a man, who, when ho knew his income, exceeded it ; 
and yet he confessed, that instances of such folly 
were too common, and lamented that some men were 
not to he trusted with their own money. 
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FnU 'of these salotaiy tesolationsj he left Londoa 
ni My 1739, haying tsiken leave ivith great tender- 
ness of his friends, and parted from the author of this 
narrative vrith tears in his eyes. He rvas furnished 
with fifteen guineas, and informed . that they would be 
sufficient, not only for the expence of his journey, 
but for hh support in Wales for some time ; and tlmt 
there remained but little more of the first collection. 
He promised a strict adherence to his maxims of 
paramour, and went away in the stage-coach; nor 
did his fnends expect to hear from him, till he in- 
formed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they lease expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he sent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and without money; and thar he therefore 
cordd not proceed without a remittance. They then 
sent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence 
he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he conld not immediately obtain a 
passage; and being therefore obliged to stay there 
some time, he with his usual fiEdicitv, ingratiated 
himself with many of the principal inhabit^ts, was 
invited to their houses, distinguished at their publick 
feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore ea^y engaged his affiection. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them so much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however hononrably, their contribu- 
tions; and it is believed, that little more was pmd 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentlemen who proposed the 
subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place originally proposed for his residence, where 
he lived about a year, very much dissatisfied with the 
diminution of his salary ;'hnt contracted, as in other 
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plnccs, aequnintnncc wikli those who wore rrtost dis- 
tinguished in that country, among whom he has 
oclchratcd Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, hy some verses 
wliich he inserted in The Gentleman's itar)n!:ine. 

Here ho comnlctod his tragedy, of which two acts 
were wanting when ho left I^ondon, and was desirous 
of coming to town to bring it upon tlic stage. This 
design was very warmly opposed, and he was advised 
by his chief benefactor to put it into the hands of 
Mr. 'Diomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted 
for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive the 
profits, out of which an annual pension should he 
paid him. 

Tliis propos-il ho rejected irilh the utmost con- 
tempt. Ho was by no means convinced that the 
judgement of those, to whom he was required to 
submit, was superior to his own. He was now deter- 
mined, as he c.vprcssed it, to be ‘ no longer kejit in 
loading-strings,’ and had no elevated idea of 'his 
bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the pro- 
fits of’his own labours.’ 

Ho wUempted in Wales to pTomote w swhseription 
for his works, and had once hopes of sucrc.ss ; hut in 
a short time afterwards formed a resolution of leaving 
that part of the country, to wliich he tlioiight it not 
rcnsonnblc to ho confined for the gratification of tliose, 
who, Imvlng promised liim a hiieral income, had no 
sooner hanished him to a remote corner, tlian they 
reduced his allow.snco to a salary sc.arccly equal to 
the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at Ica.st. he had not deserved, was such, 
that he hroko off all correspondence with most of his 
contributors, and appeared to consider them as per- 
secutors and oppressors; and in tiie latter part of his 
life declared, that their conduct toward him, since his 
departure from Loudon, 'had iiccn nerfidiousnesS 
improving on perfidiousness, and inliumanity on 
inliumanity.’ 

It is not to bo supposed, that the necessities of Mr. 
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Savagd did not Bometimes incite him to satirical 
exaggerations of the behaviour of those by 'n’hom he 
thought himself reduced to them. But it must be 
granted, that the diminution of his allorrance was a 
great hardship, and that those who withdrew their 
subscription from a man, who, upon the faith of their 
promise, had gone into a kind of banishment, and 
abandoned all those by whom he had been before 
relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to 
indicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; that he more frequently 
reproached his subscribers for not giving him more, 
than thanked them for what he received ; but it is to 
be remembered, that his conduct, and this is the 
worst charge that can be drawn up agiiinst him, did 
them no real injury; and that it therefore ought 
rather to have been pitied than resented ; at least, 
the resentment it might provoke ought to have been 
generous and manly ; epithets which his conduct will 
hardly dese)n-e that starves the man whom he has 
persuaded to put himself into bis power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, 
that they should, before they had taken away what 
they promised, have replaced him in his former state, 
that they should have taken no advantages from the 
situation to which the appearance of their kindness 
had reduced him, and that he should have been 
recalled to London before he was abandoned. He 
might justly represent, that he ought to have been 
considered as a lion in the toils, and demand to be 
released before the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, 
with an intent to return to London, went to Bristol, 
where a repetition of the kindness which he had 
formerly found invited him to stay. He was not only 
caressed and treated, but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not suffer him to consider. 
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that such proofs of kindness were not often' to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in 
a 'great degree the eifect of novelty, and might, pro- 
bably, be every day less ; and therefore he took no 
care to Improve tho happy time, but was encouraged 
by one favour to hope for another, till at length 
generosity was exhausted, and oificiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice of 
prolonging bis visits to unseasonable hours, and dis- 
concerting all the families into which he was admitted. 
This was an error in a place of commerce which all 
the charms of his conversation could not compensate; 
for what trader would purchase such airy satisfaction 
hy the loss of solid gain, which must be the consc* 
<^uencc of midnight merriment, .as those hours which 
were gained at night were generally lost in the 
morning? 

Thus Mr. Harage, after the curiosity ofr the inhabi- 
tants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreasing, perhaps without suspecting for what 
reason their conduct was altered ; for he still con- 
tinued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, those 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to 
their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence 
at Bristol in visits or .at taverns, for he sometimes 
returned to his studies, and began several consider- 
able designs, TPhen he felt an inclination to ivrite, 
ho always retired from tho knowledge of his friends, 
and Lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, till ho 
found himself again desirous of company, to which it 
is likely that intervals of absence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the stage; but, 
having neglected to depart with the money that was 
raised for him, ho could not afterwards procure a sum 
sufficient to defray tho cxpences of his journey ; nor 
perhaps would a fresh supply have had any otlier 
effect, than, by putting immediate pleasures in his 
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power, 'to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his mind. 

'SVhile he was thus spending the day in contriving 
a scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon him 
hy imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already 
wearied some of tliose who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation ; but he might, perhaps, still have 
devolved to others, whom he might have entertained 
irith equal success, had not the decay of his clothes 
made it no longer consistent with their vanity to 
admit him to their tables, or to associate with him 
in publick places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called ; and was there- 
fore no longer able to procure the necessaries of life, 
but wandered about the town, slighted and neglected, 
in quest of a dinner, which he did not always 
obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted ; and 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the small 
number of friends from whom he had still reason to 
hope for favours. His custom was to lie in bed the 
greatest part of tlie day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmost privacy, and after having paid his 
visit return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was in the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremities of 
poverty, and often fasted so long that he was seized 
with faintness, and had lost his aimetite, not being 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of his 
stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided himself 
a decent coat, and determined to go to London, but 
'-unhappily spent his money at a favourite tavern. 

Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he .w?'- 
^ every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence 
once more found a friend, who sheltered hir- 
house, though at the usual inconveniences * 

VOL. n. 
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Ms company -vras attended ; for he could neither he 
persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rise in 
the day 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery, he was always disengaged and cheerful ; he 
at some times pursued his studies, and at others com 
tinued or enlarged his epistolary correspondence! 
nor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavour to 
procure an increase of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no lunger any hopes of assistance from 
his friends at Bristol, who ns merchants, and by con* 
sequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be sup* 
posed to have looked uith much compassion upon 
negligence and cstra\aigance, or to think any excel- 
lence equivalent to a fault of such consequence as 
neglect of oecoiiomy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those, who would have relidvcd his real 
wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence by ob.serration of the use which was 
made of their favours, and conviction that relief 
weald only he nvoruentavy, and that the same 
necessity would quickly return. 

At last ho quitted the house of his friend, and 
returned to Ms lodging at tho inn, still intending 
to set out in a few days for London ; but on the 
10th of January, 1742-3j having been at supper with 
two of his friends, lie was at his return to his lodgings 
arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coifcc-house, and conducted to the house of 
a sheriff’s officer. Tiio .account which ho gives of this 
misfortune, in a letter to one of tho gentlemen mth 
whom he had supped, is too remarkable to he 
omitted. 

‘ It was not a little unfortunate for me, that 1 spent 
yesterday’s evening with you; because the hour 
iiiudered me from entering on my new lodging; 
however, I have now got one, but such an one as 1 
believe nobody would chuse. 

' I was arrested at the suit of Mrs, Bead, just as I 
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ms going np stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer’s ; but 
taken in so ptirate a manner, that I believe nobody 
at the IVhite lion is apprised of it. Though 1 let 
the officers knoir the strength (or rather rvea^ness) of 
my packet, yet they treated me Tvith the utmost 
ci^ity; and even when they conducted me to con- 
finemrat, it was in such a manner, that I verily 
believe 1 could have escaped, which I would rather 
he ruined than have done, notwithstanding the 
whole amount of my finances was but threepence 
halfpenny. 

‘la the first place I must insist, that you will 

industriously conceal this from Mrs. S s, because 

1 would not have her good-nature sufier that pmn, 
which, I know, she would be apt to feel on this 
occasion. 

‘Kelt, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
fiiendship, bj no means to have one uneasy thought 
on my account ; but to have the same pleasantry" of 
countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, wiiich 
(God be praised !) 1 have in this, and have had in a 
much severer calamity. Furthermore, 1 charge you, 
if you value my friendsbup as truly as 1 do yours, not 
to utter, or even harbour, the least resentment 
against Jlrs. Read. I believe she has ruined me, but 
I freely forgive her ; and (though 1 will never more 
have any intimacy with her) I would, at a due 
distance, rather do' her an act of good, than ill wilL 
Lastly (pardon the expression), I absolutely command 
you not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to 
attempt getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another tinTe, or oil any other occasion, you may, 
dear friend, be well assured, I would rather write to 
you in the submissive style of a request, than that of 
a peremptory command. 

‘ However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me entreat 
you to let me have your boyto attend me for th* 
day, not only for the sake of saving me the ezpen 
of porters, but for the delivery of some lettm 
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people whose names I would not have kndwn to 
strangers. 

‘The civil treatment 1 have thus far met from 
those whose prisoner 1 am, makes me thankful to the 
Almighty^ that,_though he has thought At to visit me 
(on my birth-night) with affliction, yet (such is his 
great goodness !) my affliction is not without alleviat- 
ing circumstances. I murmur not ; but am all 
resignation to the divine will. As to the world, I 
hope that I shall he endued hy Heaven with that 
presence of mind, that serene dignity in misfortune, 
that constitutes the character of a true nobleman; a 
dignity far beyond that of coronets ; a nobility arising 
from the just principles of philosophy, refined and 
exalted by those of Christianity.’ — 

He continued five days at the officer’s, in hopes that 
he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison. The state’in which he 
passed his time, and the treatment which he received, 
are very justly expressed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend: 'The whole day,' says he, 'has 
been employed in various peoples^ filling my head 
with their foolish chimerical systems, which had 
obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 
digest, and accommodate myself to, every different 
person’s way of thinking; hurried from one wild 
system to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 
my imagination, and nothing done — promised — disap- 
pointed — ordered to send, every hour, from one part 
of the town to the other.' — 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him from a 
prison' at the expence of eight pounds ; and therefore, 
after having been for some time at the officer’s house, 
'at an immense expence,’ as he observes in his letter, . 
he was at length removed to Newgate. 

’This expence he was enabled to support by the ^ 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving i 
&om him an account of his condition, immediately 
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sent him fire guineas, and promised to promote Us 
subscription at Bath rrith all his interest. 

By Us removal to Neu-gate, he obtained at least a 
freedom from suspense, and rest from the disturbing 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment; he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to share his gaiety, but not to partake of 
his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer e:cpected 
any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, 
that he offered to release him by paying the debt ; but 
that Mr. Savage would not consent, I suppose because 
he thought he had before been too buHhensome to 
him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, ihat a col- 
lection should be made for his enlargement ; but he 
' treated the proposal,' and declared, ' he should again 
treat it, with disdain. As to writing any mendicant 
letters, he had too Ugh a spirit, and determined only 
to write to some ministers of state, to trj' to regain 
hiy)ension.’ 

He continued to complain of those that had sent 
him into the country, and objected to them, that he 
had ‘lost the profits of his play, wUch bad been 
finished three years ’ ; and in ano&er letter declares 
his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how ‘ he had been used.' 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very 
short time recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himself to more inoffensive studies. He 
indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself to 
that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the 
remembrance of it in his amusements and employ- 
ments. 

The cheerfulness with wUch he bore his confine- 
ment, appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the SOth, to one of his friends in 
London : 
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‘I now write to you from my confinement in New- 
gnte, where I hare been erer since Monday last was 
se’nnight, and where I enjoy myself with much more 
tranquillity than I have Imown for upwards of a 
twelvemonth past ; having a room entirely to myself, 
and pursuing the amusement of my poetical studies, 
uninterrupted, and agreeable to my mind. I thank 
the Almighty, I am now all collected in myself; and, 
though my person is in confinement, my mind can 
expatiate on ample and useful subjects with all the 
freedom imaginable. I am now more conversant with 
the Nine than ever ; and if instead of a Newgate- 
bird, I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I 
assure you Sir, I sing very freely in my cage ; some' 
limes indeed in the plaintive notes of the nighthi' 
gale ; hut, at others, in the cheerful strains of the 
iart.’— 

In another letter he observes, that he^rangcs from 
one subject to another, without confining himself 
to any particular task, and that he was employed 
one wew upon one attempt, and the nest upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with applause ; and, whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of suffering well 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in 
the opiuiou of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, 
are those of hearing and forbearing, which cannot in' 
deed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the 
prison, with great humanity; was supported by him 
at his own table without buy certainty of recompence ; 
had a room to himself, trf which he could at any time 
retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to stand at 
the door of the prison, and sometimes taken out into 
the fields; so that he suffered fewer hardships in 
prison than he had been) accustomed' to undergo in 
the greatest part of his life!. 
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Tlie* keeper did aot coniine his benevolence to a' 
gentle execution of his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tender- 
ness and civilit}'. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which makes it most difficult; and therefore the 
humanity of a gaoler certmnly deserves this public 
attestation ; and the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly pro- 
posed as a pattern of benevolence. If an inscription 
was once engraved 'to tbe honest toll-gatherer,' less 
honours ought not to be paid ' to the tender gaoler.’ 

Mr. Savage very frequently received \-isits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances : but they 
did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater paii: 
of which ho was indebted to the generosity of this 
keeper; but these favours, however they might 
endear to him the particular persons from whom he 
received them, were very far from impressing upon 
his mind any advantageous ideas of the people of 
Bristol, and therefore he thought he could not more 
properly employ himself in prison, than in writing a 
poem called London and Bristol delineated. 

^Vhen he had brought this poem to its present 
state, uhich, without considering the chasm, is not 
perfect, he wrote to London an account of his design, 
and informed his friend, tiiat he was determined to 
print it with his name ; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Bristol acquaintance. 
The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endea- 
voured to dissuade him from publishing it, at least 
from prefixing his name ; and declared, that he could 
not reconcile the injunction of secrecy with his re- 
solution to own it at its first appearance. To tliis hlr. 
Savage returned an answer agreeable to his character 
in the following terms : 

_ I received yours this morning ; and not without a 
little surprise at the contents. To answer a question 
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■witli a question^ you ask me concerning London and 
Bristol, Why will I add delineated:' Why did Mr. 
Woolaston add the same word to his Bguozoa' op 
Nature? I suppose that it was his will and pleasure 
to add it in his case ; and it is mine to do so in my 
own. You are pleased to tell me, that you under- 
stand not why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to 
set my name to it. My answer is — I have my private 
reasons, which I am not obliged to explain to anyone. 

You doubt my friend Mr. S would not approve of 

it — And what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do 

you imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me ! If 

any man who calls himself my friend should assume 
such an air, I would spurn at his fnendship with con- 
tempt. You say, 1 seem to think so by not letting 
him know it — ^And suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps 
I can give reasons for that disapprobation, very 
foreign from what you would imagine. You go on in 
saying. Suppose I should not put my name to it— -My 
answer is, that I will not suppose any such thing, 
being determined to the contrary : neither. Sir, would 
I have you suppose, that I applied to you for want of 
another press : nor would 1 have you imagine, that 
I owe Mr. S obligations which I do not.’ 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd. A 
prisoner I supported by charity ! and, whatever insults 
he might have received during the latter part of his 
stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed, and presented 
with a liberal collection, he could forget on a sudden 
his danger and his obligations, to gratify the petu- 
lance of his wit, or the eagerness of his resentment, 
and publish a 'satire, by which he might reasonably 
expect that he should alienate those who then sup- 
ported him, and provoke those whom he could neither 
resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is 
probable that only his dcath,could have hindered him, 
is sufScient to shew, how much he disregarded all 
considerations that opposed his present passions, and 
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how readily he hazarded all future advantages for any 
immediate gratifications. Whatever was his predomi- 
nant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying with it ; nor had opposition any other 
effect than to neighten his ardour, and irritate his 
vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while he 
was employed in soliciting assistance from, several 
great persons; and one interruption succeeding 
another, hindered him from supplying the chasm, 
and perhaps from retouching the other parts, which 
he can .hardly be imagined to have finished in his own 
opinion ; for it is very unequal, and some of the lines 
are rather inserted to rhyme to others, than to sup- 
port or improve the sense ; but the first and last parts 
are worked up with great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most part 
in study, or* in recemng visits ; but sometimes he 
descended to lower amusements, and diverted himself 
in the kitchen with the conversation of the criminals; 
for it was not pleasing to him to be much without 
company; and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contented with the first 
that offered : for this he was sometimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him surrounded with felons ; 
but the reproof was on that, as on other occasions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratify himself, and to 
set very little value on the opinion or ocbers. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he 
made use of such opportunities as occurred of benefit- 
ing those who were more miserable than himself, and 
was always ready to perform any office of humanity to 
his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any 
of his subscribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promised him, and by whom it was expected that he 
would have been in a very short time enlarged, 
because he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the state of his debts. 
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However, be took care to enter bis name according 
to the forms of the court, that the creditor might be 
obliged to make him some allowance, if he was con- 
tinued a prisoner, and when on that occasion ho 
appeared in the hall was treated with very unusual 
respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised 
by some accounts that had been spread of the satire, 
and he was informed that some of the merchants 
intended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain tiim a prisoner at their own expencc. 
This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication, only to shew 
how much he was superior to their insults, had not 
all his schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

IVhen he had been six months in prison, he received 
from one of his friends, in whose kindness he had the 
greatest confidence, and on whose assistance he chiefly 
depended, a letter, that contained a charge of vei^' 
atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as 
sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one of his 
advertisements, had mentioned Pope's treatment of 
Savage, This >ras supposed by Pope to be the con- 
sequence of a complaint made by Savage to Henley, 
and was therefore mentioned by him with much resent- 
ment Mr. Savage returned a very solemn protesta- 
tion of his innocence, but however appeared much 
disturbed at the accusation. Some days afterwards 
he was seized with a pain in his back and side, 
which, as it was not violent, was not suspected to 
be dangerous ; but growing daily more languid and 
dejected, on the 26th of JiSy he confined himself to 
his room, and a fever seized his spirits. The sj^mptoms 
grew every day more fonnidoble, but his condition did 
not enable him to procure any assistance. The last 
time that the keeper saw him was on July the 31st, 
1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at his bed-side, qaid, 
with an uncommon earnestness, ' I have something to 
say to you. Sir’ ; but, after a pause, moved his hand 
in a melancholy manner ; and, finding himself unable 
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to recollect trliat he waa going to communicnto, said, 
‘Tis gone!’ The keeper soon after left him; and 
the next morning he died. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; 
and at once remarkable for his weaknesses and 
abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect; 
of a pave and manly deportment, a solemn dignity 
of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, 
softened into an engaging easiness of manners. His 
walk iras slow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. 
He was easily excited to smiles, but very seldom pro- 
voked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and 
active. His judgement was accurate, his apprehension 
quick, and his memory so tenacious, that he was fre- 
quently observed to know what he had learned from 
others in a short time, better than those by whom he 
was informed; and could frequeiitlyrecoUectincidents, 
with aU their combination of circumstances, which few 
would have regarded at the present time, but which 
the quickness of his apprehension impressed upon 
him. He had the peculiar felicity, that his attention 
never deserted him ; he was present to every object, 
and regardful of the most trifling occurrences. He 
had the art of escaping from his own reflections, and 
accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the small lime which he 
spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in cursory conversation with the same steadiness of 
attention as others apply to a lecture; and, amidst 
the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new idea 
that was started, nor any hint tliat could be improved. 
He had therefore made in coffee-houses the same pro- 
ficiency as others in their closets : and it is remark- 
able, that the writings of a man of little education 
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and little reading have an air of learning -scarcely 
to be found in any other performance's, but irhicb 
perhaps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgement was eminently exact both with 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge of 
life was indeed jhis chief attainment; and it is not 
without some satisfaction, that I can produce the 
suffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain such odious 
ideas as some, who perhaps bad neither his judgement 
nor experience, have published, either in ostentation 
of their sagacity, vindication of thmr crimes, or gratifi- 
cation of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
conversation, of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 
once modest and easy, open and respectful; his 
language was vivacious or elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave and humourous subjects. He was gener- 
ally censured for not knowing when to retire; but 
that was not the defect of his judgement, but of his 
fortune ; when he left his company, he was frequently 
to spend the remaining part of the night in the street, 
or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which 
it is not strange that he delayed as long as he could ; 
and sometimes forgot that he gave others pain to avoid 
it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities 
for the direction of his own conduct: an irregular and 
dissipated manner of life had made him the slave of 
every passion that happened to be excited by the 
presence of its object, and that slavery to his passions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and dissipated. 
He was not master of his own motions, nor could 
promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to think 
himself born to be supported by others, and dispensed 
from all necessity of providing for himself; he there- 
fore never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor 
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endeavdured even to secure the profits which his 
writings might have afiiorded him. His temper was^ 
in consequence of the dominion of his passions^ uncer- 
tain and capricious r'he was easily engaged, and easily 
disgusted ; but he is accused of retaining his hatred 
more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity ; but 
when he was provoked (and very small offences were 
sufficient to provoke him), he would prosecute his 
revenge witii the utmost acrimony till his passion had 
subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for 
though he was zealous in the support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour or 
gratitude ; alld would betray those secrets which, in 
the warmth of confidence, had been imparted to him. 
This practice drew upon him an universal accusation 
of in^atitude : nor can it be denied that he was very 
ready to set himself free from the load of an obliga- 
tion ; for he could not bear to conceive himself in a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally powerful 
with his other passions, and appearing in the form 
of insolence at one time, and of vamty at another. 
Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, was most 
frequently predominant. He could not easily leave 
off, when he had once begun to mention himself or 
his works ; nor ever read his verses without stealing 
his eyes from the page, to discover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affected with any favourite 
passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always careful 
to separate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to reject that praise to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in mentioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had been suggested or 
amended ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he 
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owed tliree words in The IVandei-er to the advice of ' 
his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little reason j 
his accounts, though not indeed always the same 
were generally consistent When he loved nny man’ 
he suppressed all his faults ; and, when he had been 
offended by him, concealed all his virtues : but his 
characters were generally true, so far as he proceeded; 
though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might 
have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and justice : he knew very well the necesaty 
of goodness to the present and future happiness of 
mankind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who has 
less endeavoured to please by flattering the appetites, 
or perverting the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had resoh’ed to suppress he excepted, 
he has very little to fear from the strictest moral or 
religious censure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however he acknowledged, that his works are 
the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
many writers who have been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an original air, which 
Las no resemblance of any foregoing work, that the 
versifleation and sentiments have a cost peculiar to 
themselves, which no man can imitate with success, 
because what was nature in Savage, would in another 
he affectation. It must be confessed, that his descrip- 
tions are striking, his images animated, his Actions 
justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pursued; 
that his diction is elevated, though sometimes forced, 
and his numbers sonorous and majestic, though fre- 
quently sluggish and encumbered. Of his style, the 
general fault is harshness, and its general excellence 
is dignity ; of Iiis sentiments, the prevailing beauty is 
sublimity, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly 
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consider his fortune^ will think an apology either 
necessary or difficult. If he was not always suffi- 
ciently instructed in his subject, his knowledge was 
at least greater than could have been attained by 
others in the same state. If his works were some- 
times unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be 
exacted from a man oppressed with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. 
The insolence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irritated 
by perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly to 
return the spurns of contempt, and repress the inso- 
lence of prosperity ; and vanity may surely readily be 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other com- 
%rts than barren praises, and the consciousness of 
desen’ing them 

Tliose are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
.have slumbeied away their time on the down of 
plenty j nor will any wise man presume to say, ‘Had 
I been in Savage’s condition, I should have lived or 
Written better than Savage.’ 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if 
those, who languish under any part of his suderings, 
shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting 
that tliey feel only those affiictions from which the 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or those, 
who, in confidence of superior capacities or attain- 
ments, disregard the common miaxims of life, shall 
be reminded, that nothing will supply the want of 
prudence; and that ne^igence and irreralarity, 
long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 



SWIFT 


An Account of Dr. Swift has heen already collected^ 
with great diligence and acuteness, by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, according to a scheme which I laid before 
him in the intimacy of our friendship. I cannot 
therefore be e^^ected to say much of a life, con-”^ 
cerning which I had long since communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his narra- 
tion with so much elegance of ]anguage''and force of 
sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, according to an account 
said to be written by himself, the son of Jonathan 
Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin on St 
Andrew’s day, 1667 : according to his own report, 
as ddirered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at 
Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was minister - 
of a parish in Herefordshire. During his life the 
place of his birth was undetermined. He was con- 
tented to be called an Irishman by the Irish; but 
would occasionally call himself an Englishman, The 
question may, without much regret, he left in the 
obscurity in which he delighted to involve it 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. 
He was sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and in his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not dili- 
gent or not happy. It must disappoint every reader* s 
expectation, that, when at the usual time he claimed 
the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found by the 
examiners too conspicuously deficient for regular 
192 
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admission, and obtained his degree at last by special 
favour; a term used in that, umrersity to denote 
vrant of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may he easily supposed that he 
rras much ashamed, and shame had its proper effect 
in producing reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a-day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, rrith u-hat improvement is 
sufficiently known. This part of his story well 
deserves to be remembered ; it may afford useful 
admonition and powerful encouragement to men, 
whose abilities have been made for a time useless by 
, their passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one 
; part of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away 
the remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if 
the observation and memory of an old companion 
maybe trusted, he.drew the first sketch of his Tale of 
a Ttth. 

When he was about one-and-twenty (1688), 
bang by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, 
who had supported him, left without subsistence, 
he went to consult his mother, who then lived at 
Leicester, about the future course of his life, and 
by her direction solicited the advice and patronage 
of Sir William Temple, who had married one of hiro. 
Swift’s relations, and whose father Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
familiarity of ftiendship with Godwin Swift, by whom 
Jonathan had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the 
nephew of his father’s friend, with whom he was, 
when they conversed together, so much pleased, 
that he detained him two years in his house. Here 
' he became known to King William, who some- 
times visited Temple when he was disabled by the 
gout, and, being attended by Swift in the garden, 
shewed him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William’s notions were all military ; and' he 
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expressed his kindness to Swift bf offering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him; and when he was consulted by 
the Earl of Portland about the expedience of 
complying with a bill then depending for making 
parliaments triennial, against which King William 
was strongly prejudiced, after having in vain tried 
to shew the Earl that the proposal involved nothing 
dangerous to royal power, he sent Swift for the 
same purpose to the King. Swift, who probably was 
proud of his employment, and went with all the 
confidence of a young man, found his arguments, 
and his art of displaying them, made totally ineffec- 
tual by the predetermination of the King ; and used 
to mention this disappointment as his first antidote 
against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, 
as he thought, by eating too ipuch fruit. The 
original of diseases is commonly obscure. Almost 
every boy eats as much fruit as he can get, with- 
out anjr great inconvenience. The disease of Swift 
was giddiness with deafness, which attacked him 
from time to time, began very early, pursued him 
through life, and at last sent him to the grave, 
deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this 
grievous malady, he was advised to try his native 
air, and went to Ireland ; but, finding no benefit, 
returned to Sir William, at whose house he con- 
tinued his studies, and is known to have read, among 
other books, Cyprian and Ircnaeus He thought 
exercise of great necessity, and used to run half a 
mile up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which iiis 
first degree was conferred left him no great fond- 
ness for the University of Dublin, and therefore 
he resolved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. 
In the testimonial which he produced, the words of 
disgrace were omitted, and he took his Master’s 
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degree‘(July 5, 1C92) with such reception and regard 
as fully contented him. 

' 'While he lived with Temple, he used to pay 
his mother at Leicester an yearly visit. He travelled 
on foot, unless some violence of weather drove him 
into a wagon, and at night he would go to a penny 
lodging, where he purchased clean sheets for six- 
pence, This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his 
innate love of grossness and vulgarity: some may 
ascribe it to his desire of surveying human life 
through all its varieties; and others, perhaps with 
equal probability, to a passion which seems to have 
been deep fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor-park deserved some other recompence than the 
pleasure, however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple’s conversation ; and grew so impatient, that 
(1694) he weht away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for com- 
plaint, is said to have made him Deputy.-Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland; which, according to his kins- 
man’s account, was an office which he knew him not 
able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved to enter 
into the Church, in which he had at first no higher 
hopes than of the chaplainship to the Factory at 
Lisbon; but being recommended to Lord Capel, he 
obtained the prebend of Eilroot in Connor, of about a 
hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, 
with a promise to procure him English preferment, 
in exchange for the prebend which he desired him 
to resign. 'With this request Swift complied, 
having perhaps equaUy repented their separation, 
and they lived on together with mutual satisfaction ; 
and, in the four years that passed between his return 
and Temple’s death, it is probable that he wrote the 
Tale of a Ttib and the Satlle of the Boohs. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
was a poet, and wrote Findarick Odes to Temple, 
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to tlie 'Kingj and to the Athenian Society, '■a knot 
of obscure men, who published a periodical pam- 
phlet of answers to questibns, sent, or supposed to 
be sent by Letters. 1 have been told that Dryden, 
having perused these verses, said, ‘ Cousin Swift, yon 
will never be a poet’ ; and that this denunciation was 
the motive of Swift’s perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 
manuscripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, 
from King William, a promise of the first, prebend 
that should be vacant at Westminster or Canterbuiy. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swifi 
dedicated to the King the posthumous works with 
which he was intrusted ; but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness for the man whom he once had treated 
with confidence and fondness, revived in King 
William the remembrance of his promise. Swift 
awhile attended the Court ; but soon foilnd his solici- 
tations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ireland, as his private secretary ; 
but after having done the business till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found that one BusAhad persuaded 
the Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper secretary, 
and had obtained the office for himself. In a man 
like Sirift, such circumvention and inconstancy must 
have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had 
the disposal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift 
expected to obtain it ; but by the secretary’s influence, 
supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed 
with the livings of Laracor and Hathbeggin, in the 
diocese of Meath, which together did not equal half 
the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
performed all the offices of his profession yriih great 
decency and exactness. 

' Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to 
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Jyeliind the unfortunate Stella^ a young woman whose 
name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward of Sir 
William Temple, who, in consideration of her lather’s 
virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came 
Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune was twenty-seven 
pounds a year for her life. With these Ladies he 
passed his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened 
his bosom ; but they never resided in the same house, 
nor did he see either without a witness. They lived 
at the Parsonage, when Swift was away; and when 
he returned, removed to a lodging, or to the house of 
a neighbouring clergyman. 

Sivift was not one of those minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy: his first work, except 
his few poetical Essays, was The Dissentims in Mhens 
and Rome, published (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. 
After its appearance, paying a visit to some bishop, 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet that 
Burnet had written, replete with political knowledge. 
When he seemed to doubt Burnet s right to the work, 
he was told by the bishop, that he was a ymng man ; 
and, still persisting to doubt, that he was a very 
poiitive yoxing man. 

Three years afterward (1704) was published the 
Taie of a Tvb : of this book charity may be persuaded 
to think that it might be written by a man of a 
peculiar character, without ill intention ; but it is 
certainly of danp;eroa8 example. That Swift was its 
author, though it be universally believed, was never 
owned by himself, nor very well proved by any 
evidence; but no other claimant can be produced, 
and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe and 
the Duchess of Somerset, by shewing it to the Queen, 
debarred him from a bishoprick. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of 
the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to 
flatter him, by seeming to think him the author; but 
Smalridge answered with indignation, ‘Not all that 
you and I have in the world, nor all that ever we 
shall have, should hire me to write the Tale of a Tub.' 
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The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley 
must he confessed to discover want of knowledge, or 
want of integrity; he did not understand the two 
controversies, or he willingly misrepresented them. 
But Wit can stand its ground against Truth only a 
little while. The honours due to learning have been 
justly distributed by the decision of posterity. 

The Battle of the Books is so like the Comhat des 
lAores, which the same question concerning the 
Ancients and Moderns had produced in France, that 
the improbability of such a coincidence of thoughts 
without communication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous protestation pr^ixed, in which 
all knowledge of the French book is peremptorily 
disowned. 

For some lime after Swift was probably employed 
in solitary study, gaming the qualifications requisite 
for future eminence. How often he rnsited England, 
and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I 
know not. It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a professed author, and then one year 
(1708) produced The Sentiments of a Church-of-Englani 
Man ; the ridicule of Astrology, nnder the same of 
Bickerstaff; the Argument against abolishing Christi- 
anity ; and the defence of the Sacramental Test. 

The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man is written 
with great coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. 
The Argument against abolishing Christianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony. One passage in it deserves 
to be selected. 

'If Christianity were once abolished, how could the 
free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of 
profound learning, be ame to find another subject so 
calculated, in all points, whereon to display their 
abilities ? IVhat wonderful productions of wit should 
we be deprived of from those, whose genius, by con- 
tinual practice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery 
and invectives against religion, and would therefore 
never be able to shine, or distinguish themselves, 
upon any other subject? We are daily, complaining 
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of the CTeat decline of wit among uSj and would take 
awayime greatestj perhaps the > only, topick we have 
left. Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a 
wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible 
stock of Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
them with materiais? What other subject, ^ough 
all art or nature, could have produced Tindal for a 
profound author, or furnished him with readers ? It 
is the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns 
and distinguishes the writer. For had an hundred 
such pens as these been employed on the side of 
religion, th^ would hare immediately sunk into 
siience and oblivion.’ 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to he 
proved; but perhaps it must be allowed that the 
proper test has not been chosen. 

Tie attention paid to the papers published under 
the name oitBtckerstaff, induced Steele, when he pro* 
iected the Tatter, to assume an appellation which had 
ilready gained possession of the reader’s notice. 

In the year following he wrote A Project for the 
Aivancement of Religion, addressed to Lady Berkeley ; 
by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was 
advanced to his benefices. To this project, which is 
formed with great purity of intention, and displayed 
with spritehness and elegance, it can only be objected, 
that, nke many projects, it is, if not generally 
impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes 
more zeal, concoid, and perseverance, than a view of 
mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a Vindication of Bicker- 
staff; and an explanation of an Ancient Prophecy, part 
written after the facts, and the rest never completed, 
but well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of 
Swift’s life. He was employed (1710) by the primate 
of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a remission of the 
First Fruits and Twentieth parts to the Irish Clergy. 
With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man neglected and 
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oppressed by the last ministry, because he bad 
refused to co-operate witli some of their schemes. 
What he had refused, has never been told ; what he 
had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a 
bishoprick by the remonstrances of Sharpe, whom he 
describes as the harmless tool of others’ hate, and whom 
he represents as afterwards suing for pardon, 

Harley’s desi^s and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his 
service ; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt; 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zea) 
without persuading him that he was trusted, and not 
very easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings ia 
which the first hints and original plan of action are 
supposed to have been formed ; and was one of the 
sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who met 
weekly at each omer’s houses, and were united by the 
name of Brother. 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the wits, 
and was yet the friend of Steele ; who, in the Taller, 
which began in 1710 , confesses the advantages of his 
conversation, and mentions something contributed by 
him to his paper. But he was now immerging into 
political controversy ; for the same year produc^l the 
lixaminer, of which Swift wrote, thirty-three p,lpers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the advam 
tage ; for where a wide system of conduct, and the 
whole of a publick character, is laid open to enquiry, 
the accuser having the choice of facts, must be very 
unskilful if he does not prevail ; but with regard to 
wit, I am afraid none of Swift’s papers will be found 
equal to those by which Addison opposed him. 

Early in the next year he published a Proposal for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the English 
Tongue, in a Letter to the Earl of Oxford ; written 
without much knowledge of the general nature of 
language, and without any accurate enquiry into the 
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history of other tongues. The certainty and stability 
whichj contrary to all experience, he thinks attain- 
able, he proposes to secure by instituting an academy ; 
the decrees of which ever}’ man would have been 
willing, and many would have been proud to disobey, 
and which, being renewed by successive elections, 
would in a short time have differed from itself. 

He wrote in the same year a Letter to the October 
Club, a number of Tory Gentlemen sent from the 
country to Parliament, who formed themselves into 
a club, to the number of about a hundred, and met 
to animate the zeal and raise the expectations of each 
other. They thought, with great reason, that the 
Ministers were losing opportunities; that sufficient 
use was not made of the ardour of the nation ; they 
called loudly for more changes, and stronger efforts ; 
and demanded the punishment of part, and the dis- 
mission of the rest, of those whom they considered as 
publick robbers 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Harley. The Queen was probably slow because 
she was afraid, and Harley was slow because he was 
doubtful; he was a Tory only by necessity, or for 
convenience ; and when he had power in his hands, 
had no settled purpose for which he should employ 
it; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
whciVjupported him, but unwilling to make his recon- 
cilement to the ll^igs utterly desperate, be corre- 
^onded at once with the two expectants of the 
Crown, and kept, as has been observed, the succession 
undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he did 
nothing; and, with the fate of a double-dealer, at 
last he lost his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the 
OeMer Club ; but it was not in his power to quicken 
the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimulated as much 
as he could, but with little effect. He that knows 
not whither to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, 
who was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet 
more slow by irresolution ; and was content to hear 
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that dilatoriness lamented as natural, which he ap- 
plauded in himself as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could he 
done ; and as they were not to bo gratified, they must 
he appeaced; and the conduct of the Minister, if it 
could not be vindicated, was to he plausibly excused. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political im- 
portance : ho published (1712) the Conduct of th 
Allies, ten days before the Parliament assembled. 
The purpose was to persuade the nation to a peace ; 
and never had any writer more success. The people, 
who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal 
processions, and looked with idolatry on the General 
and his friends, wlio, as they thought had made 
England the arbitress of nations, were confounded 
between shame and nage, when they found that mine; 
had been exhausted, and millions destroyed, to secure 
the Dutch or aggrandize tlio emperor, •without any 
advantage to ourselves ; that we had been bribing our 
neighbours to fight their O'vn quarrel; and that 
amongst our enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation 
was then first informed, that the war was unnecessarily 
protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough; and 
that it would have been continued without end, if he 
could have continued his annual plunder. But Swift, 
1 suppose, did not yet know what he has since written, 
that a commission was drawn which would have 
appointed him General for life, had it not become 
iucifcctual by the resolution of Lord Cowper, who 
refused the seal. 

IS received, say the schools, is received in 
' proportion to the recipient. The power of a political 
treatise depends much upon the disposition of the 
people ; the nation was then combustible, and a spark 
set it on fire. It is boasted, that between November 
and January eleven thousand were sold j a great 
number at that time, when wo were not yet a nation 
of readers. To its jiropagation certainly no agency 
of power or inilucnco was wanting. It furnished 
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arguments for conversation, speeches for debate, and 
materials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-working 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its 
efficacy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; 
that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with 
very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

This year (1712) he published his Selections on the 
Barrier Treaty, which carries on the design of his 
Conduct of the AUies, and shews how little regard' in 
that negotiation had been shewn to the interest of 
England, and how much of the conquered country 
had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Bemarks on the Bishop of 
Sarum’s Introduction to his Third Volume of the History 
qf the Eeformation ; a pamphlet which Burnet pub- 
lished as an alarm, to warn the nation of the approach 
of Popery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the 
Bishop with something more than political aversion, 
treats him like one whom he is glad of an opportunity 
to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and sup- 
posed confidant of the Tory Ministry, was treated by 
all that depended on the Court with the respect which 
dependents know how to pay. He soon began to feel 
part of the misery of greatness ; he that could say he 
knew him, considered himself as having fortune in his 
power. Commissions, solicitations, remonstrances, 
crowded about him ; he was expected to do every 
man’s business, to procure employment for one, and 
to retain it for another. In assisting those who ad- 
dressed him, he represents himself as sufficiently 
diligent ; and desires to have others believe, what he 
probably believed himself, that by his interposition 
many Whigs of merit, and among them Addison and 
Congreve, were continued in their places. But every 
man of known influence has so many petitions which 
he cannot grant, that he must necessarily offend more 
than he gratifies, because the preference given to one 
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affords all the rest reason for complaint. When Igice 
away a place, said Lewis XIV., I make an hundred du- 
contented, and one ungrateful. 


Much has been said oftheeq^uality and independence 
which he preserved in his conversation with the 
Ministers, of the frankness of his remonstrances, and 
the famiharity of his friendship. In accounts of this 
kind a few single incidents are set against the general 
tenour of behaviour. No man, however, can.pay a 
more servile tribute to the Great, than by suffering his 
liberty in their presence to aggrandize him in his own 
esteem. Between different ranks of the community 
there is necessarily some distance ; he who is called 
by his superior to pass the interval, may properly 
accept the invitation ; hut petulance and obtrusiot) 
are rarely produced by magnanimity ; nor have often 
any nobler cause than the pride of importance, and 
the malice of Inferiority. He who knows himself 
necessary mav set, while that necessity lasts, a high 
value upon himself; as, in a lower condition, a 
servant eminently skilful may be saucy ; but he is 
saucy only because he is servile. Swift appears to 
have preserved the kindness of the great when they 
wanted him no longer; and therefore it must be 
allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems 
enough inclined, was overpowered by his better 
qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned ; 


a strain of heroism, which would have been in his 
condition romantick and superfluous. Ecclesiastical 
benefices, when they become vacant, must bo given 
away ; and the friends of Power may, if there be no 
inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
best preferment that his friends could venture to give 
him. That Ministry was in a great degree supported 
by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to the 
author of the Tale of a Tub, and would not without 
much discontent and indignation have home to see 
him installed in an English Cathedral. 


I 
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He refusedj indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford ; 
but be accepted afterwards a draught of a thousand 
upon the Exchequer, which was intercepted by the 
Queen’s' death, and which he resigned, as he says 
himself, multa gement, with many a groan. 

'In the midst of his power and his politicks, he kept 
a journal of his visits, his waiks, his interviews with 
Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and trans- 
mitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom 
he knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and 
no accounts could be too minute. Whetlier these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which 
had never received any pleasure from the presence of 
the Dean, may be reasonably doubted: they have, 
however, some odd attraction; the reader, finding 
frequent mention of names which he has been used to 
consider as important, goes on in hope of information ; 
and, as the:% is nothing to fatigue attention, if he 
is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is easy 
to perceive, from every page, that though ambition 
pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the wsh for a life 
of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery, as soon 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was 
recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, which every day in- 
creased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in 
his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview from which they both 
departed discontented : he procured a second, which 
only convinced him that the feud was irreconcilable ; 
he told them his opinion, that all was lost. Tliis 
denunciation was contradicted by Oxford, but Boling- 
broke whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the 
Ministry, Swift -had published, in the beginning of 
the year (1714), The publick Spirit of the Whigs, in 
answer to The Crisis, a pamphlet for which Steele was 
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expelled from the House of Commons. Swift was 
now BO fer alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats him 
sometimes with contempt, and sometimes with ab- 
horrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so provoking to that irritable nation, that, 
resolving not to be offended, with impunity, the Scotdi 
Lords in a body demanded an audience of the Queen, 
and solicited reparation. A proclamation was issued, 
in which three hundred pounds was offered for dis- 
covery of the author. Prom this storm he was, as he 
relates, secured by a sleight ; of what kind, or by whose 
prudence, is not known ; and such was the increase 
of his reputation, that the Scottish Nation appliei 
again that he would be their friend. 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs, that 
his familiarity with the Ministers was clamoured atifl 
Parliament, particularly by two men, afterwards of 
great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his im- 
nortance and designs were now at; an end \ and seeing 
his services at last useless, he retired about June 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend, 
he wrote what was then suppressed, but- has ance 
appeared under the title of Nree Thoughts on the present 
State of Affairs. 

Wliile he was ^raiting in his retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whole system of 
Tory politicks; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw from the implacability of triumphant IVliggisni, 
and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, that 
the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
cannot be saved, but by supposing, what I think is 
true, that they speak of different times. When 
Delany says that he was received with respect, he 
means for the first fortnight, when he came to take 
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legal possession ; and irhen Lord Orrery tells that he 
was pelted by the populace, he is to be understood of 
the time when, after the Queen's death, he became 
a settied resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction; but 
it was soon discovered, that between prudence and 
integrity he was seldom in the wrong ; and that, 
when he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to 
opposition. 

Haying so lately quitted the tumults of a party and 
the intrigues of a court, they still kept bis thoughts 
in agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while when the 
storm has ceased. He therefore filled his hours with 
some historical attempts, relating to The Change of the 
Ministers and the Conduct of the Ministry. He like- 
wise is said to have written a History of the Hour last 
Years of Queen Anne, which he began in her lifetime, 
and afterwards laboured with great attention, but 
never published. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book under that 
title was published, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; 
of which 1 can only say, that it seemed by no means 
to correspond with the notions that 1 had formed of 
it, from a conversation which 1 once heard between 
the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a country where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that 
his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of 
death rushed upon him, at this time, with such inces- 
sant importunity, that they took possession of his 
mind, when he first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a publick table two daj's 
a week, and found his entertainments gradually 
frequented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. 
Mrs. Johnson had left the country, and lived in 
lodgings not far from the deanerj'. On his publick 
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days slie regulated the tahle^ but' appeared at it as a 
mere guest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral’ 
whose house was recommended by the peculiar neat^ 
ness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugd mode 
of living, he was first disposed by care to pay some 
debts which he had contracted, and he continued it 
for the pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice, 
however, was not suffered to obstruct the claims of 
his dignity ; he was served in plate, and used to say 
that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland that 
eat upon plate, and the richest that lived without a 
coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he 
employed his hours of study, has been enquired with 
hopeless curiosity. For who can give an account of 
another's studies? Swift was not likely .to admit any 
to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnson by Dr. Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life; they lived in different houses, as 
before ; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but 
when Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness. 'It 
would be difficult,’ says Lord Orrery, ' to prove that 
they were ever afterwards together without a third 
person.’ 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by his friends, till, about 
the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommended to 
the Irish the use, and consequently the improvement, 
of their manufacture. For a man to use the produc- 
tions of his own labour is surely a natural right, and 
to like best what he makes himself is a naturd 
passion. But to excite this pssion, and enforce this 
right, appeared so criminal to those who had an 
interest in the English trade, that the printer was 
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imprisoned ; and, as Hawltesworth justly observes, 
tie attention of the publick heiiif; by this outrageous 
resentment turned upon the proposal, the author was 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominiously 
distinguished by the name of Vanesfa, whose conduct 
has been already sufficiently discussed, and whose 
history is too well known to be minutely repeated. 
She was a young woman fond of literature, whom 
Dcconua the Dean, called Cadenits by transposition of 
the letters, took pleasure in directing and instruct- 
ing ; till, from being proud of his praise, she grew 
fond of his person, Swift was then about forty- 
seven, at an age when vanity is strongly excited by 
the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be 
said that Swift should have checked a passion which 
he never mc&nt to gratify, recourse must be had to 
that extenuation which he so much despised, men arc 
but men : perhaps however he did not at first know 
his own mind, and, as he represents himself, was 
undetermined. For his admission of her courtship, 
and his indulgence of her hopes niter his marriage to 
Stella, no other honest plea can be found, than that 
he ddayed a disagreeable discovery from time to 
time, dreading the immediate bursts of distress, and 
watching for a favourable moment. She thought 
herself neglected, and died of disappointment; hav- 
ing ordered by her will the poem to be published, in 
which Cadenus had proclaimed her e.xcellence, and 
confessed his love. The effect of the publication 
upon the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany. 

'I have good reason to believe, tliat they both were 
greatly shocked and distressed (though it may be 
differently) upon this occasion. The Dean made a 
tour to the South of Ireland, for about two months, 
at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and give place 
to obloquy. And Stella retired (upon the earnest 
invitation of the owner) to the house of a cheerful, 
generous, good-natured friend of the Dean's, whom 

VOL. n. 0 
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she also much loved and honoured. There sit 
informer often saw her; and, I have reason to 
heliere, used his utmost endeavours to relieve 
support, and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

'One little incident he told me of, on tW occa- 
sion, I think I shall never forffet. As her friend was 
an hospitable, open-hearted man, well-beloved, and 
largelf acquainted, it happened one day that some 
gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were strangers to 
Stella's situation; and as the poem of Cadenui and 
Vanessa was then the general topic of conversation, 
one of them said, " Surely that Vanessa must be an 
extraordinary woman, that could inspire the Dean to 
write BO finely upon her.” Mrs. Johnson smiled, and 
answered, “that she thought that point not quite so 
elear ; for it was well known the Dean could write 
finely upon a broomstick.'” 

The great acquisition of esteem and Influence was 
made by the Drapier’s Letters in 1724. One IVood 
of IVolverhampton in Staffordshire, a man enterpris- 
ing and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to 
the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, empowe> 
ing him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom oi 
Ireland, in which there was a very inconvenient and 
embarrassing scarcity of copper coin ; so that it was 
possible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece of 
money ; for the cook or keeper of an alehouse could 
not refuse to supply a man that had silver in his 
hand, and the buyer would not leave his money with- 
out change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, 
which was already great. Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence ; and was about to turn his brass into gold, by 
pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ireland, 
when Swift, finding that the metal was debased to an 
enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. jB., Drapier, to shew the folly of receiving, and the 
mischief that must ensue, by giving gold and silver 
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for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal 
.value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was univer- 
sally refused: hut the governors of Ireland con- 
sidered resistance to the King’s patent as highly 
criminal; and one iVhitshed, then Chief Justice, 
who had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, 
and sent out the Jury nine times, till by' clamour 
and menaces they were frighted into a special verdict, 
now presented the Drajner, but could not prevail on 
the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
discovering the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concealed himself from his printers, and-trnsted 
only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immedmtely after tiie appearance of the pro- 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out all 
night, and part of the next day. 'fhere was reason 
enough to fear that he had betrayed his master for 
the reward ; but he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to put off his livery, and leave the house ; 'for,' 
says he, 'I know that my life is in your power, and 1 
will not bear, out of fear, either your insolence or 
negligence.' The man excused his fault with great 
submission, and begged that he anight be confined in 
the house while it was in his power to endanger his 
master; but the Dean resolutely turned him out, 
without taking further notice of him, till the term of 
information had expired, and then received him 
again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and the 
rest of the servants into his presence, without telling 
his intentions, and bade them take notice that their 
fellow-servant was no longer Robert the butler j hut 
that his integrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger 
of St. Patrick’s; an officer whose income was between 
thirty and forty pounds a year : yet he still continued 
for some years to serve his old master as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation 
of The Bean. He was honoured by the populace, as 
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the champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland; and 
gained such power as, considered both in its extent 
and duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed 
without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by con- 
sequence was feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindness of the traders or the populace was neces- 
sary. The Drapier was a sign ; tlie Drapier was a 
health; and which way soever the eye or the eat 
was turned, some tokens were found of the nation's 
gratitude to the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great; he had rescued ' 
Ireland from a very oppressive and predatory in- 
vasion; and the popularity which he had gained 
he was diligent to keep, by appe.aring forward and 
zealous on every occasion w'hero the publick interest 
was supposed to be involved. Nor did he much 
scruple to boast his influence ; for when, upon some 
attempts to regulate the coin, Archbishop Boultci, 
then one of the Justices, accused him of exasperat- 
ing the people, he exculpated himself by saying, 

' If I had lifted up my finger, they would have tom 
you to pieces.’ 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon inter- 
rupted by oomcstic misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose 
conversation was to him the great softener of the 
ills of life, began in the year of the Drapicr’s triumph 
to decline ; and two years afterwards svns so wasted 
with sickness, that her Tccovcry was censidored a; 
hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroko to pass tho winter with him in 
France; hut this call of calamity hastened him tc 
Ireland, whore perhaps his presence contributed tc 
restore her to imperfect and tottering health. 

Ho was now so much at ease, tliat (1727) he re- 
turned to England ; where he collected three volumes 
of MiscoUanies in conjunction with Pope, who pre- 
fixed a querulous and apologctical Preface. 
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Tliis importnnt year sent likewise into the 
world Gu/hver’t Travels, a production so new and 
strange, that it filled the reader witli a mingled 
emotion of merriment and amazement. It was 
received with such avidity, that the price of the first 
edition was raised before tiie second could he made l 
it was read by the high and the low, the learned and 
illiterate. Criticism was for a while lost in wonder ; 
no rules of judgement were applied to a book written 
in open defiance of truth and regularity. But when 
distinctions came to be made, the part which gave 
least pleasure was that which describes the Flying 
Island, and that which gave most disgust must be the 
history of the Eoui/linimms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the nows of the King's death arrived, and 
he kissed the hands of tlic new King and Queen three 
days after thpir accession. 

By the Queen, when she was Princess, he had 
been treated with some distinction, and was well 
received by her in her exaltation ; but whetlier she 
gave hopes which she never took care to satisfy, or 
jie formed expectations which she never meant to 
raise, the event was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly charged 
her with breaking her promise or some medals which 
she engaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, 
some reason for complaint. A Letter was sent her, 
not so much entreating as requiring her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then 
begging subscriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was subscribed the name of Swi/l, and it has all the 
appearances of his diction and sentiments; but it was 
not wriften in his hand, and had some little im- 
poprieties. MTien he was charged with this Letter, 
nc laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the im- 
probability of the accusation ; but never denied it : 
ho shuffles betireen cowardice and veracity*, and talks 
big when he says nothing. 
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He seemed desirous enough of recommencing 
courtier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of 
Mrs. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham 
had performed in former times ; but his flatteries 
were, like those of the other wits, unsuccessful; the 
Lady either wanted power, or had no ambition of 
poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again hoard of the sickness and danger 
of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of Pope, as 
it seems, with very little ceremony, finding that tvo 
tickfrimds cannot live together ; and did not write to 
him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a homo of sorrow ; poor Stella 
was sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing 
decay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 20, 1728. How much lie wislicd 
her life, his papers shea ; nor can it, bo doubted 
that ho dreaded the death of her whom ho loved 
most, aggravated by tlie consciousness that himself 
had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, tlio grcatfcst 
external advantages that woman can deciro or 
possess, were fatal to the unfortunato Stella. The 
man whom she had the misfortuno to love was, as 
Delany observes, fond of singularity, and desirous 
to make a mode of liappiness for ]iim‘-clf, different 
from tho general course of things and order of 
Providence. From tho time of lier arriv.al in Ireland 
lie seems resolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, 
by accumulating unreasonable domniids, and pre- 
scribing conditions that could not be porforined. 
IVhilo she was at her own disposal he did not consider 
his possession as secure ; resentment, ambition, or 
caprice, might separate them; he was therefore re- 
solved to make afoiirance double sure, and to appro- 
priate her by a private m-arriago, to which he had 
annexed the expectation of all tho pleasures of perfect 
friendship, without tho uneasiness of conjugal re- 
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straint. But with this state poor Stella was not satis- 
iied ; she never was treated as a wife, and to the world 
she had the appearance of a mistress. She lived 
sullenly on, in hope that in time he would own and 
receive her ; but the time did not come till the change 
of his manners and depravation of his mind made her 
tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her, that it 
was too late. She then gave up hersdf to sorrow- 
ful resentment, and died under the tyranny of him, 
by whom she was in the highest degree loved and 
honoured, 

IVhat were her claims to this excentrick tender- 
ness, by which the laws of nature were violated to 
retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall it 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his testimony may 
be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with Swift’s 
eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degree, such admiration from such a lover makes it 
very probable ; but she had not much literature, for 
she could not spell her own language ; and of her 
wit, so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift 
Mmself has collected afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift’s Letter to a Lady on her 
Marriage may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted ; for if his general thoughts on women were 
such as he exhibits, a very little sense in a Lady 
would enrapture, and a very little virtue would 
astonish him. Stella’s supremacy, therefore, was 
perhaps only local; she was great, because her 
associates were little. 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life 
of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or 
doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr, Madden told 
me, related her melancholy story to Dr, Sheridan, 
when he attended her as a clergyman to prepare her 
for death ; and Delany mentions it not with doubt, 
but only with regret Swift never mentioned her 
without a sigh. 
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The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a 
country to which not even power almost despotick, 
nor flattery almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He sometimes wished to visit England, but always 
found some reason of delay. Ho tells Pope, in the 
decline of life, that he hopes once more to see him ; 
but if not, says he, me must part, as all human beings 
have parted. j 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence wasj 
contracted, and his severity exasperated; he drovej 
his acquaintance from his table, aud wondered why 
he was deserted. But he continued his attention 
to the publick, and ivrote from time to time such 
directions, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency 
of affairs, in his opinion, made proper ; and nothing, 
fell from his pen in vain. ' 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he’ 
always regarded with detestation, he bpstowed one 
stricture on Betteswortb, a lawyer emment for his 
insolence to the clergy, which, from very considerable 
reputation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
versal contempt. Betteswortb, enraged at his dis- 

f race and loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether 
e was the author of that poem ? ' Mr. Bettemvorth,’ 
answered he, ' I was in my youth acqumuted with great 
lawyers, who, knowing my disposition to satire, advised 
me, that, if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had 
lampooned should ask, Are you the author of this paper ? 
I should tell him that I was not the author; and 
therefore, I tell you, Mr. Betteswortb, that I am not 
the author of these lines.’ 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, 
that he publickly professed his resolution of a 
violent and corporal revenge; but the inhabitants 
of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in the 
Dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in Parliament, 
that Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred 
poUtads a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of 
beneficence. He set aside some hundreds to be 
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lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, 
I think, to five pounds. He took no interest, and 
only required that, at repayment, a small fee should 
be given to the accomptant; but be required that 
the day of promised payment should be exactly 
kept A severe and punctilious temper is iU 
qualified for transactions vrith the poor ; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. This 
might have been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift 
had made no provision of patience or pity. He 
ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor 
has no popular character ; what then was likely to be 
said of him who employs the catchpoll under the ap- 
pearance of charity ? The clamour against him was 
loud, and the resentment of the populace outrageous ; 
he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, and own 
the folly of expecting 'punctuality from the poor. 

His aspeidty continually increasing, condemned 
him to solitude ; and his resentment of solitude sharp- 
ened his asperity. He was not, however, totally 
deserted : some men of learxiing, and some women of 
elegance, often visited him ; and he wrote from time 
to time either verse or prose; of his verses he willingly 
gave copies, and is supposed to have felt no discon- 
tent when he saw them printed. His favourite 
maxim was vive /a bagatelw', he thought trifles a 
necessary part of life, and perhaps found them neces- 
sary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be 
idle, and his disorders made it difiicult or dangerous 
to he long seriously studious, or laboriously diligent. 
The love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to 
himself; whatever he did, he was sure to hear ap- 
plauded; and such was his predominance over all 
that approached, that all their applauses were pro- 
bably sincere. He that is much flattered, soon learns 
to flatter himself: we are commonly taught our duty 
by fear or shame, and how can they act upon the man 
who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of ^ddiness and 
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I think, to five pounds. He took no interest, and 
only required that, at repayment, a small fee should 
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the day of promised payment should he exactly 
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said of him who employs the catchpoll under the ap- 
pearance of charity ? The clamour against him was 
loud, and the resentment of the populace outrageous ; 
he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, and own 
the folly of expecting 'punctuality from the poor. 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned 
him to solitude ; and his resentment of solitude sharp- 
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dea&ess grevr more frequent, and his deafness made 
conversation difficult ; they grew likewise more severe, 
till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called The 
Legion Chib, he was seized with a lit so painful, and 
so long continued, that he never after thought it 
proper to attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal of his 
wine than of his meat HTien his friends of either 
sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, his 
custom was to give every one a shilling, that they 
might please themseh'es with their provision. At 
last his avarice grew too powerful for his kindness ; 
he would refuse a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no 
man \-isits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded comersation, and desisted 
from study, he had neither business nor amusement; 
for haring, by some ridiculous reso]ution.or mad vow, 
determined never to wear spectacles, he could make 
little use of books in his later years: his ideas, 
therefore, being neither renovated by discourse, nor 
increased by reading, wore gradually away, and left 
his mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at 
last his anger was heightened into madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published, 
which had been the production of former years; 
Polite Ooiiversalion, which appeared in 1738.” Hie 
Direetionsfor Servants was printed soon after hisdcatli. 
These two performances shew a mind incessantly 
attotive, and, when it was not employed upon great 
things, busy with minute occurrences. It is app.irent 
that he must have had the habit of noting whatever 
he obseired ; for such a number of particulars could 
never have heen assembled by tlie power of recol- 
lection. 

He grew more violent; and his mental powers 
declined till (1741) it was found necessary that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and 
fortune. He now lost distinction. His madness was , 
compounded of rage .md fatuity The last face tliat 
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he kneTv was that of Mrs. tVhiteway, asd her he 
ceased to know in a little time. His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he would never 
touch it while the servant staid, and at last, after it 
had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walking ; for 
he continued bis old habit, and was on his feet ten. 
hours a day. 

Nest year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left 
eye, which swelled it to the size of an egg, with boils 
in other parts ; he was kept long waking with the 
pain, and was not eaaly restrained by five attendants 
from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short interval 
of reason ensuing, in which he knew his physiman and 
his family, gave hopes of his recovery; but in a few 
days he sunk into lethargick stupidity, motionless, 
heedless, and speechless. But it is said, that, after a 
year of total silence, when his housekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the usual bonfires 
and illuminations were preparing to celebrate his 
birthday, he answered, Jt is all filly ; they had better 
let it alone. 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke now and 
then, or gave some intimation of a meaning ; but at 
last sunk into perfect silence, which continued till 
about the end of October 1744, when, in his seventy- 
eighth year, he expired without a struggle. 

Whew Swift is considered as an author, it is just to 
estimate his powers by their effects. In the reign of 
Queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity 
against the 'Whigs, and must be confessed to have 
dictated for a time the political opinions of the English 
nation. In the succeeding reign he delivered Irdand 
from plunder and oppression ; and shewed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority 
was unable to resist. He said truly of himself, tiiat 
Ireland was his debtor. It was from the time when, 
he first began to patronize the Irish, that they may 
date their riches and prosperity. He taught them 
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first to know tkeir own interest, their weigkt, and 
their strength, and gave them spint to assert that 
equality with their fellow-subjects to which they have 
ever since been making vigorous advances, and to 
claim those rights which they have at last established. 
Nor can they be charged with inpatitude to their 
benefactor ; for they reverenced him as a guardian, 
and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works, he has given very different specimens 
both of sentiment and expression. His Tale of a Tub 
has little resemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits 
a vehemence and rapidity of min^ a copiousness of 
images, and vivacity of diction, such as he after- 
wards never possessed, or never exerted. It is of a 
mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be con- 
sidered by itself ; what is true of that, is not true of 
any thing else which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenoiir of 
easy language, which rather trickles than Hows. His 
delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works 
no metaphor, as has been said, is not true ; but his 
few metaphors seem to be received rather by necessity 
than choice. He studied purity ; and though per- 
haps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often 
that solecisms can be found ; and whoever depends on 
his authority may generally conclude himself safe. 
His sentences are never too much dilated or con- 
tracted ; and it will not be easy to find any embarrass- 
ment in the complication of his clauses, any inconse- 
quence in his connections, or abruptness in his 
transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are 
never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, 
or variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no 
court to the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor 
admiration; he always understands himself: and his 
reader always understands him : the peruser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge: it will b“ sufficient 
that he is acquainted with common words and com- 
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mon things ; he is neither required to mount eleva- 
tions, nor to explore profundities; his passage is 
always on a level, along solid ground, without asper- 
ities, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest 
praise. For purposes merely didactick, when some- 
thing is to be told that was not known before, it is 
the best mode, but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it makes 
no provision ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with 
the Whigs ; but he deserted them when they deserted 
their principles, yet without running into the contrary 
extreme ; he continued throughout his life to retain 
the disposition which he assigns to the Church-of- 
Bngland Mdn, of thinking commonly with the IVhigs 
of the State, and with the Tories of the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired 
the prosperity, and maintained the honour of the 
Clergy ; of the Dissenters he did not wish to infringe 
the toleration, but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his church with exact 
oeconomy ; and it is said byDelany, that more money 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs than had 
ever been in the same time since its first erection. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful; and, though 
he neither loved nor understood musick, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental elements 
in the most solemn and devout manner with his own 
hand. He came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in' his turn, and attended the evening 
anthem, that it might not be negligently per- 
formed. 

He read the service rather with a strong nervous voice 
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than in a graceful manner; his voice mas sharp anil 
high-toned, rather than harmonious. 

He entered upon the clerical state vrith hope to 
excel in preaching ; but complained, that, from the 
time of his political controversies, he could only preach 
pamphlets. This censure of himself, if judgement ho 
made from those sermons which have been published, 
was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of 
wishing to seem better, he delighted in seeming worse 
than he was. He went in London to early prayers, 
lest he should be seen at church ; he read prayers to 
his servants every morning with such dexterous 
secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six mouths in his house 
before he knew it. He was not only careful to hide 
the good which he did, but willingly incurred the 
suspicion of evil which he did not He'forgot what 
himself had formerly asserted, that hypocrisy is less 
mischievous than open impiety. Dr, Delany, with 
all his zeal for his honour, has justly condemned this 
part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations. 
He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, thouch 
he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, did 
not look clear. He had a countenance sour nnd 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter. 

To his domesticks he was naturally rough ; and a 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute 
attention which his works discover, must have been 
a master that few could bear. That he was disposed 
to do his servants good, on important occasions, is 
no great mitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, and 
tyrannick peevishness is perpetual. He did not spare 
the servants of others. 1 Once, when ho dined alone 
with the Earl of Orrery, the said of one that waited in 
•the room, That man has, iince wo sat to the talk, com- 
mitted fjleen /anils, ^hat the faults were. Lord 
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Orrery, from whom 1 heard the story, had not hcen 
attentive enough to discover. My number may perhaps 
not be exact. 

In his oeconomy he practised a peculiar and oifensive 
parsimony, without disguise or apology. The practice 
of saving being once necessary became habitual, and 
grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But his 
avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was never 
suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He was frugal 
by inclination, but liberal by principle; and if the 
purpose to which he destined his little accumulations 
tie remembered, with his distribution of occasional 
charity, it will perhaps appear that ho only liked one 
mode of expence better than another, and saved merely 
that he might have something to give. He did not 
CTOw rich oy injuring his successors, but left both 
Laracor and the Deanery more valuable than he found 
them. — With all this talk of his covetousness and 
generosity, it should be remembered that he was never 
rich, llie revenue of his Deanery vas not much 
more than seven hundred a year. 

His beneficence was not graced uith tenderness or 
civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted without 
kindness, so that those who were fed by him could 
hardly lore him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at 
a time, and therefore always stored his pocket with 
coins of different value. 

AVhatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently con- 
sidering that singularity, as it implies a contempt of 
the general practice, is a Idnd of defiance which justly 
provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he therefore who 
indulges peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be 
not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope may afford a 
specimen. 

‘ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken, 

■ by strangers, for ill-nature.— I’Tis so odd, that there’s 
no describing it but by facts.' I’ll tell you' one that 

/ 

I 
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first comes into my head. One evening, Gay and I 
went to see him : you know how intimately we were 
all acquainted. On our coming in, “ Heyday, gently 
men (says the Doctor), what’s the meaning of this 
visit? How come you to leave all the great Lords, 
that you are so fond of, to come hither to see a poor 
Dean? ’’—"Because we would rather see you than any 
of them." — "Aye, any one that did not know you so 
well as I do, might believe you. But since you are 
come, I must get some sapper for you, I suppose.” — 
"No, Doctor, we have supped already.” — "Supped 
already? that’s impossible fwhy, ’tisnot eight o’clock 
yet. — ^Ihat’s very strange ; but, ifyou had not supped, 

I must have got something for you. — Let me sec, what 
should I have had ? A couple of lobsters : aye, that 
would have done very well; two shilhngs— tarts, a 
shilling : but you will drink a glass of wine with me, 
though you supped so much before youv usual time 
only to spare my pocket ? ”~"No, we had rather talk 
with you than drink with you.” — "But if you had 
supped with me, as iu all reason you ought to have 
done, you must have druuk with me. — A bottle of 
\rine, two shillings— two and two is four, and one is 
five: just two-and-si.vpence a-piece. Tliere, Pope, 
there’s half a crown for you. and there ’s another for 
you. Sir; for I won’t <i\e any thing by you, I .am 
determined.” — Tliis was all s.iid and done with his 
usual seriousness on such occasions ; and, in spite of 
every thing we could say to the contr.ary, ho actually 
obliged us to take the money.’ 

In the intercourse of famfliar life, he indulged his 
disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought 
himself injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the 
freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his 
frolicks, was resented or repressed. He prcdomin.ited 
over his companions with very high ascendency, and 
probably would bear none over whom he could not 
predominate. To gii-e nim ndvice was, in the style of 
his friend Delany, to ixnUire to speak to him. ’This > 
customary superiority ^oon grew too delicate for 
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truth; and Siriftj with all his penetration^ allowed 
himself to he delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions^ he hahitu^ly affects a 
style of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. 
This authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of 
jocularity ; but he apparently flattered his own arro- 
gance by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was 
ironical only to the resentful, and to the submissive 
sufficiently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himself to do well. 'He was 
therefore naptivated by the respective silence of a 
' steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he nad spoken a 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other 
speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact 
computer, 'and knew the minutes required to every 
common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his 
conversation, what appears so frequently in his 
Letters, an affectation of familiarity with the Great, 
an ambition of momentary equality sought and en- 
joyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom 
has established as the barriers between one order of 
society and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
^ soul. But a CTeat mind disdains to hold anything by 
courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful 
claimant may take away. He that encroaches on 
another’s dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift’s general habits of thinking, if his Letters 
can he supposed to afford any evidence, he was not a 
man to be either loved or envied. He seems to have 
wasted life in discontent, by the rage of neglected 
pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied desire. 
He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant and malig- 

VOU II. p 
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nant j he scarcely speaks of himself hut ■vrith indignant 
lamentations, or of others but irith insolent superior- 
ity when ho is gay, and irith angry contempt when 
ho is gloomy. From the Letters that pass between 
him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all the under- 
standing and virtue of mankind, that their merits 
filled the world ; or that there was no hope of more. 
They shew the age involved in darkness, and shade 
the picture with sullen emulation. 

IVben the Queen's death drove him into Irebnd,ho 
might be dlowed to regret for a time the interception 
of his views, the extinction of his hopes, and his 
ejection from gay scenes, important employment, and 
splendid friendships; but when time had enabled 
reason to prevail over vo.\ation, the complaints, which 
at first were natural, became ridiculous because they 
were useless. But querulousness was- now grown 
habitual, and he cried out when ho probably had 
ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings persuaded 
Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit his 
deanery for an English parish ; and Bolingbroke pro- 
cured an exchange, which was rejected, and Swift 
still retained the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in aniilysing his 
character, is to discover by what dcpr.avityof inldlect 
he took delight in revolving ideas, from wliicli almost 
every other mind shrinks with disgust. The ide.as of 
jileasure, even when criminal, m.ay solicit the imagina- 
tion ; but whatiias disease, deformity, and filtli,upon 
which the thoughts can be allured to’ dwell ? Dolany 
is willing to think that Swift's mind was not mucli 
tainted with this gross corruption before liis long visit 
to Pope. Ho does not consider how lie degrades his 
hero, py making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpi- 
tude, and liable to the malignant influence of an 
ascendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
described his Yahoos before the visit, and ho that 
had formed those images had nothing filthy to'i 
learn. 
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I hare here given the character of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now let 
another be heard, who knew him better ; 'Dr. Dehmy, 
after long acquaintance, describes him to Lord Orrery 
in these terms : 

'My Lord, , when you consider Swift's sin^ar, 
peculiar, and most variegated vein of wit, mways 
lightly intended (although not always so rightly 
directed), delightful in many instances, and salutary, 
even where it is most offensive ; when you consider 
his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting oppression 
and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendship, his 
sincere love and zeal for religion, his uprightness 
in making right resolutions, and his steadiness in 
adhering to them ; his care of his church, its choir, 
its oeconomy, and its income; his attention to all 
those that preached in his’ cathedral, in order to their 
amendment <in pronunciation and style ; as also his 
remarkable attention to the interest of his successors, 

, preferably to his own present emoluments ; invincible 
patriotism, even to a country which he did not love ; 
his very various, well-devised, well-judged, and ex- 
tensive charities, throughout his life, and his whole 
' fortune (to say nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the 
same Christian purposes at his death ; chaiities from 
which he could enjoy no honour, advantage or satis- 
faction of any kind in this world. M'hen you consider 
his ironical and humorous, as well as his serious 
^ schemes, for the promotion of true religion and 
virtue ; his success in soliciting for the First Fruits 
and Twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the 
Established Church of Ireland ; and his felicity (to 
rate it no higher) in giving occasion to the building of 
fifty new churches in London. 

‘ All this considered, the character of his life will 
appear like that of his wriftngs ; they will both hear 
to be re-considered and re-examined with the utmost 
attention, and always discover new beauties and 
excellences upon eveiy examination. 

‘They will bear to be considered as the sun, in 
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which the brightness wUl hide the blemishes ; and 
whenever petulant ignorancBj pride, malice, malignity, 
or envy, interposes to cloud or sully his^ fame, I will 
take upon me to pronounce that the eclipse will not 
last long. 

‘ To conclude — No man ever deserved better of any 
country than Swift did of his. A steady, persevering, 
inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, and a faithful 
counsellor, under many severe trials and bitter perse- 
cutions, to the manifest hazard both of his liberty and 
fortune. 

' He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and his 
name will ever live an honour to Ireland.’ 

In the Poetical IVorks of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercise his powers. 
They are often humorous, almost always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend such eompositioQS, 
easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what 
their author intended. The diction is correct, the 
numbers are smooth, and the rhymes exact lliere 
seldom occurs a hard-laboured expression, or a re- 
dundant epithet ; all his verses exemplify his own 
definition of a good style, they consist of proper words 
in proper pieces. 

To divide this Collection into classes, and shew how 
some pieces are gross, and some are trifling, would be 
to tell the reader what he knows already, and to find 
faults of which the author could not be ignorant, who 
certainly wrote not often to Ins judgement, but his 
humour. 

It was said, in a Preface to one of the Irish editions, 
that Swift had never been known to take a single 
thought from any writer, ancient or modern. This is 
not literally true ; but perhaps no writer can easily be 
found that has borrowed so little, or that in all his 
^cellences and all his defects has so well maintained 
his claim to be considered as original 
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WiTj.TAiif Broome was bora in CbesbirOj as is said, 
of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or 
the first part of his life, I have not been able to gain 
any intelligence. He was educated upon the founda- 
tion at Eaton, and was captain of the school a whole 
year, without any vacancy, by which he might have 
obtained a scholarship at King’s College. Being by 
this delay, such as is said to have happened very 
rarely, superannuated, he was sent to St. John's 
College by the contributions of his friends, where he 
obtained a small exhibition. 

At his College he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have 
formerly heard him described as a contracted scholar 
and a mere versifyer, unacquainted with life, and 
unskilful in conversation. His addiction to metre 
was then such, that his companions familiarly called 
him Foet. IVhen he had opportunities of mingling 
with mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford likewise 
owned, from great part of his scholastick rust. . 

. He appeared earlv in the world as a translator of 
the Iliads into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and 
Oldisworth. How their several parts were distributed 
is not known. This is the translation of which Ozell 
boasted as superior, in Toland’s opinion, to that of 
Pope: it has long since vanished, and is now in no 
danger from the oriticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
vititing Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cam- 
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bridge^ and gained so muci. of bis esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
BusUtMus for the notes to the translation of the 
Bittd ; and in the volumes of poetry published by 
Lintot, commonly called Popes Miscellanies, many of 
his early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely con- 
nected. IVhen the success of the Iliad gave encourage- 
ment to a version of the Odyssep, Pope, weary of the 
toil, called Fenton and Broome to his assistance ; and, 
taking only half the work upon himself, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four books to 
Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's books I have 
enumerated in his Life ; to the lot of Broome fell the 
second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, and txventy-third, together with the 
burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in 
poetical history, the reader has a right to know upon 
what grounds 1 establish my narration. That the 
version was not wholly Pope's, was always known : 
he had mentioned the assistance of two friends in his 
po{)osals, and at the end of tho work some account 
18 given hy Broome of their different parts, which 
however mentions only five books as wiitten by the 
coadjutors ; the fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; the 
sixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himself; 
though Pope, in an advertisement prefixed afterwards 
to a new volume of his works, claimed only twelve. 
A natural curiosity, after tho real conduct of so great 
an undertaking, incited me once to enquire of Dr, 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm language, that 
he thought the relation given in the note a lie ; but 
that he was not able to ascertain tho several shares. 
Tho intelligence which Dr. IVarburton could not 
afford me, I obtained from Mr. Langtou, to whom 
Mr. Spence had impjirted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he wanted 
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for Us friends^ n-Ucli amonsted to one hundred more. 
The payment’made to Fenton I know not but by hear- 
say ; Broome's is very distinctly told by Pope^ in the 
notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope’ s own estimate, 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and aU the notes, 
equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to 
more than sk. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than coldness 
between him and his employer. He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money, and Pope pursued 
him with avowed hostility ; for he not only named 
Um disrespectfully in the Dunciad, but quoted him 
more than once in the Bathos, as a proficient in th'e 
Art of Smiting', and in his enumeration of the different 
kinds of ppets distinguished for the profound, he 
reckons Broome among the Parrots who repeat another's 
words in such a hoarse odd voice as makes them seem 
their oum. I have been told that they were afterwards 
reconciled ; but I am afraid their peace was without 
friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 
which is inserted, with corrections, in the late com- 
pilation. 

He never rose to very high dignity in the church. 
He was some time rector of Sturston in Suffolk, where 
he married a wealthy widow ; and afterwards, when 
the King visited Cambridge (1728), became Doctor of 
Laws. He was (in August 1728) presented by the 
Crown to the rectory of Fulham in KorfoUe, which he 
held with OaJtkg Magna in Suffolk, given him by the 
Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who 
added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk', he then resigned 
Fulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of Us life he grew again poetical, 
and amused himself with translating Odes of Anacreon, 
which he published in the Gentleman’s Magagine, under 
the name of Chester. 
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He died at Bath, Xorember 16, 1745, and was 
bnried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, thongh it cannot be said that he was a 
great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was an 
excellent versifyer; his lines are smooth and sonorous, 
and his diction is select and elegant. His rhymes are 
sometimes unsuitable; in his Mdanchoty, he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
another. Those faults occur but seldom ; and he had 
snch power of words and numbers as fitted him for 
translation; but, in his original works, recollection 
seems to hare been his business more than invention. 
His imitations are so apparent, that it is part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verses of some 
former poet. Sometimes he copies the most popular 
writers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at con- 
cealment; and sometimes he' picks up fragments in 
obscure corners. His lines to Fenton, , 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 

And make afiictiDns objects of a snule ; 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen 
Maty, written by Barnes, of whom I should not have 
expected to find an inutator ; 

But thou, O Muse, whose sweet nepenthean tongue. 

Can chann the pangs of death with deathless song ; 

Const stinyinff pjayues with easy thouphtt bcyuUt, 

Malt pains and tortures otjeefs o/ a smile. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
IVhat he lakes he seldom makes worse; and he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man whom Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was 
considered by Pope’s enemies as so important, that 
he was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous distich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; hut they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 
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AiEEASpm Pops was bom ia London, Mar 22, 1688, 
of parents wbose rank or station was never ascer- 
tained: we are infonned that ther were of gaUk 
hlmd ; that iiis father was of a famiir of which the 
Earl of Downe was the head, and that’his mother was 
the daughter of William Turner, Esttnire, of York, 
who had likewise three sons, one of whom had the 
honour of hging killed, and the other of djing, is the 
service of Charles the First; the third was made a 
general oEScer in Spain, &om whom the sster in- 
herited what seqnestraiioiis and forfeitures had left 
in thefamilp. 

This, and this oidv, is told bp Pope ; who is more 
willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what his 
father was not, than what he was. It is allowed that 
he grew rich bp trade ; hot whether in a shop or on 
the Eichange was never discovered, till Mr. Tpeis 
told, on the anthoritp of Mis. Racket, that he was 
a linen^raper in tte Straoi Both parents were 
papists. 

Fope was from his birth of a constitntion tender 
and delicate; hut is smd to hare shewn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The weak- 
ness of his bodv continued through his life, bat the 
nuldness of his'mind perhaps ended with his child- 
hood. His voice, when he was poung, was so pleasing, 
that he was called in fondness the Wit KighUngale. 

Being not sent eark to school, he was tanght to 
read bp an aunt; and wW he was seven or eight 
pears old, became a lover of books. He first learned 

szs 
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to write by imitating printed^ books ; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
tiirough his whole life, thongh his ordinary hand was 
not elegant. . . tt 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hamp- 
shiro under Taverner, a Romish priest, who, by a 
method very rarely practised, tanght him the Greek 
and Latin rudiments together. He was now first 
regularly initiated in poetry by the perusal of 
Ogylby’s Earner, and Sandys’s Ooid : Ogylb/s assist- 
ance he never repaid with any praise ; but of Sandys 
he declared, in his notes to the I/iod, that English 
poetry owed much of its present beauty to his 
translations. Sandys very rarely attempted original 
composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his pro- 
ficiency was considerable, he was removed to a school 
at Twyford near Winchester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-park Comer; from which he used 
sometimes to stroll to the playhouse, and was so 
delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed 
a kind of play from Ogylby's J/iad, witli some verses 
of his own intermixed, which he persuaded his school- 
fellows to act, with the addition of his master’s 
gardener, who personated Ajar. 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself 
as having lost part of what Taverner had taught him, 
and on his ma^er at Twyford he had already exercised 
his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under those masters 
he translated more than a fourth part of theilfciumor- 
phoses. If he kept tho same proportion in his other 
exercises, it cannot be thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that he lisp’d in 
numbers; and used to say that he could not remember 
the time when he began to make verses. In the 
style of fiction it might have been said of him as of 
Pindar, that when he lay in his cradle, the bees 
swarmed about his mouth. 

About the time of the Revolution his father, who 
was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of 
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popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and retired to 
Binfidd in 'iVindsor Forest, with about twen^ 
thousand pounds; for which, being conscientiously 
determined not to entrust it to the government, he 
found no better use than that of locking it up in a 
chest, and taking from it what his expences required ; 
and his life was long enough to consume a great part 
of it, before his son came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father when he 
was about twelve years old; and there he had for 
a few months the assistance of one Deane, another 
priest, of whom he learned only to construe a little of 
Tully’s Cfgices. How Mr. Deane could spend, with a 
boy who had translated so much of Ond, some months 
over a small part of Tullg’s Offices, it is now vain to 
enquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so con- 
spicnoudy improved, a minnte account must be 
naturally deared; but curiosity must be contented 
with confused, imperfect, and sometimes improbable 
intelligence. Pope, finding little advantage &om 
e.vtemal help, resured thenceforward to direct him- 
self, and at twelve formed a plan of study which he 
completed with little other incitement than the desire 
of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, 
with which his father accidentally concurred, by 
proposing subjects, and oblieing him to correct his 
performances by many revfeals;” after which the old 
gentleman, when he was satined, would say, these 
are good rhymes. 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon dis- 
tingnished the versification of Dryden, which he 
considered as the model to be stadied, and was 
impressed with such veneration for his instmcter„ 
that he persuaded some friends to take him to the 
cofiee-honse which Dryden frequented, and pleased 
himself with having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1/01, some days before P 
was twelve ; so early must he therefore have fcl' 
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poorer of harmonj’, and the zeal of genins. Who 
does not wish that Dryden could have known the 
value of the homage that was paid him, and foreseen 
thegreatness of his young admirer? 

The earliest of Pope’s productions is his Ode on 
Solitude, written before he was twelve, in which there 
is nothing more than other forward boys have attained, 
and which is not equal to Cowley’s performances at 
the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in rending and 
writing. As he read the Cl'assicks, he amused him- 
self with translating them ; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the Thebais, which, with 
some revision, ho afterwards published. Ho must 
have been at this time, if he had no help, a consider- 
able proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, which had then been not long 
published, and were much in the hnndS) of poetical 
readers, he was tempted to try his own skill in giving 
Chaucer a more fashionable appearance, and put 
January and May, and the Prolognr of the irf/i- of 
])ath, into modem English. lie translated likewise 
the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon from Ovid, to com- 
plete the version, which was before impeifcct; and 
wrote some other small pieces, which he afterwards 
printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
professed to have written at fourteen his poem upon 
Silence, after Rochester's Kotbiny. He had now 
formed his versification, and in the smoothness of his 
numbers surpassed his original ; hut tliis is a small 
part of his praise; ho discovers such acquaintance 
both with human and publick aiTairs, as is not easily 
conceived to have been attainable by a boy of fourteen 
in Windsor Forest 

Next year he was desirous of opening to himself 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modern languages ; ana removed for 
a time to J^ndon, that ho might study French and i 
Italian, which, as ho desired nothing more than to 
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read them^ were by diligent application soon dis> 
patched. Of Italian learning be does not appear to 
have ever made much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned toBinfield, and dwghted himself 
with his own poetry. He tried all styles, and many 
subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epick 
poem, with panegyricks on aU the princes of Europe ; 
and, as he confesses, thought himself the greatest genius 
that ever vm. Self-confidence is the first requisite 
to great undertakings; he, indeed, who forms his 
opinion of himself in solitude, without knowing the 
powers of other men, is very liable to errour ; hut it 
was the felicity of Pope to rate himself at his real 
value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his 
maturer judgement, afterwards destroyed ; Alcander, 
the epick poem, was burned by the persuasion of 
Atterbury. • The tragedy was founded on the legend 
of St. Genevieve, Of the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated Tully on Old Age', and that, besides his hooks 
of poetry and criticism, he read Templds Essays and 
Locke on human Understanding. His reading, '^ough 
his favourite authors are not known, appears to have 
been sufficiently extensive and multifarious ; for his 
early pieces shew, with sufficient evidence, his know- 
ledge of hooks. 

He that is pleased with himself, easily imagines 
that he shall please others. Sir William Trumbal, 
who had been ambassador at Constantinople, and 
secretary of state, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that their 
interviews ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of 
splendid acquaintance, and he seems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor success in attracting the notice 
of the great; for from his first entrance into the 
world, and his entrance was very early, he was 
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admitted to familiarity with those whose rank or 
station make them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an 
author, may be properly computed. He now wrote 
his pastorals, which were shewn to the Poets and 
Critioks of that time; as they well deserved, they 
were read with admiration, and many praises were 
bestowed upon them and upon the Preface, which is 
both elegant and learned in a high degree : they were, 
however, not published till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among 
the English Poets by the early exertion of their 
powers ; but the works of Cowley alone were pub- 
lished in his childhood, and therefore of him only 
can it be certain that his puerile performances 
received no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wycher- 
ley, a man who seems to have had among ibis contem- 
poraries his full share of reputation, to have been 
esteemed without virtue, and caressed without good- 
humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; Wycherley 
wrote verses in his praise, which he was charged by 
Dennis with writing to himself, and they agreed for a 
while to flatter one another. It is pleasant to remark 
how soon Pope learned the cant of an author, and 
began to treat criticks with contempt, though he had 
yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last His esteem of Pope was such, that he sub- 
mitted some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, 
perhaps proud of such confidence, was sufficiently 
bold in his criticisms, and liberal in his alterations, 
the old scribbler was angry to see his pages defaced, 
and felt more pain, from the detection than content 
from the amendment of his faults. They parted; 
but Pope always considered him with kindness, and 
visited him a little time before ho died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr, Crom- 
well, of whom I have learned nothing particular but 
that he used to ride a-hunting in a tye-wig. He was 
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fondj and perhaps vain, of amusing himself with 
poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his perfor- 
mances to Pope, who did not forbear such remarks as 
were now and then unwelcome. Pope, in his turn, 
put the juvenile version of Stnlius into his hands for 
correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the puhlick its first 
knowledge of Pope’s epistolary powers; for his 
Letters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. 'Thomas, 
and she many years afterwards sold them to Curll, 
who inserted them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

'IValsh, a name yet presen-ed among the minor 
poets, was one of his first encouragers. His regard 
was gained by the Pastorals, and from him Pope 
received the counsel hy which he seems to hare 
regulated his studies. Walsh adiised him to cor- 
rectness, which, as he told him, the English poets 
had hitherti) neglected, and which tlierefore was left 
to him as a basis of fame ; and, being delighted with 
rural uoems, recommended to him to write a pastoral 
coitieay, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy; 
a desira which Pope probably did not approve, as he 
did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began at 
severteen to frequent Will’s, a coffee-house on the 
north side of RusscU-street in Covent-garden, where 
the wits of that time used to assemble, and where 
Dryden had, when he lived, been accustomed to 
preside. 

Daring this period of his life he was indefatigably 
diligent, and insatiably curious; wanting health for 
violent, and money for expensive pleasures, and 
having certainly excited in himself very strong 
desires of intellectual eminence, he spent much of 
his time over his books; but he read oniy to store 
his mind with facts and images, seizing all that his 
authors presented with undistinguishmg voracity, 
and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be 
nice. In a mind like his, however, all the faculties 
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irere at once involuntaiil}f improving. Judgement is 
forced upon ns by experience. He that reads many 
books must compare one opinion or one style with 
another; and when he compares, must necessarily 
distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the account given 
by himself of his studies was, that from fourteen to 
twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty to 
twenly-seven for improvement and instruction ; that 
in the first part of this time he desired only to know, 
and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and criticks, were at last 
printed (1709) in Tonson’s Miscellany, in a volume 
which began with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the Essay on Criticism ; 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, 
such nicety of distinction, such acquaintance 'rith 
mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and 
modern learning, as are not often attained by the 
maturest age and longest e.xperience. It was pAb- 
lished about two years afterwards, and being praised 
by Addison in the Spectator with sufficient liberality, 
met with so much favour as enraged Dennis, ‘ who,’ 
he says, ‘found himself attacked without any manner 
of provocation on his side, and attacked in his person, 
instead of his writings, by one who was wholly a 
stranger to him, at a time when all the world knew 
he was persecuted by fortune; .and not only saw that 
this was attempted in a clandestine m.mnor, with the 
utmost falsehood and calumny, but found that all tliis 
was done by^ a little affected hypocrite, who had 
nothing in his mouth at the s.ame time but truth, 
candour, friendship, good-nature, humnuitr, and 
magnanimity.’ 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily per- 
ceived, nor how his person is depreciated ; hut he 
seems to have known something of Pope’s character, 
m whom may be discovered nn appetite to 'talk too 
frequently of his own virtues. 
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The pamphlet is sneh as rage might he expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to he asked two 
questions ; whether ue Essay will succeed, and who 
or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to he secured by the false 
opinions then prevalent; the author he concludes to 
he young and raw. 

'First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond 
his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task 
infinitely above his force. Secondly, while this little 
author struts, and affects the dictatorian air, he 
plainly shews that at the same time he is under the 
rod ; and while he pretends to give law to others, is a 
pedantick slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, 
he hath, like schoolboys, borrowed both from living 
and dead. Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, 
and frequently contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is 
almost perpetually in the wrong.’ 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quota- 
tions and remarks ; but his desire to do mischief is 
greater than his power. He has, however, justly 
criticised some passages, in these lines. 

There are whom heaven has btess’d with stare of wit, 

Tet want as mneh again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgement ever are at strife— 

it is apparent tliat wit has two meanings, and that 
what is wanted, though called vnt, is truly judge- 
ment. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, not 
' content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the first couplet in terms too 
elegant to be forgotten. 'By the way, what rare 
numbers are here! Would not one swear that this 
youngster had espoused some antiquated Muse, who 
had sued out a divorce on account of impotence from 
some superannuated sinner ; and, having been p — ^xed 
by her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepit 
s age, which maKes her hobble so damnably.’ This 
^was the man who would reform a nation sinking into 
barbarity. 
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at first, to have attacked him vrantonl7 ; hut though 
he always professed to despise him, he discovers, by 
mentioning him very often, that he felt his force or 
his venom. 

Of this Essay Pope declared that he did not expect 
the sale to be quick, because not one gentleman in 
tixtg, even of liberal education, could understand it. 
The gentlemen, and the education of that time, seem 
to have been of a lower character than they are of 
this. He mentioned a thousand copies as a numerous 
impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer; the zealous 
papists thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erasmus too studiously praised; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

The JSssag has been translated into French by 
Eanulton, author of the Comte de Grammont, whose 
version was tiever printed, by Eobotham, secretary to 
the King for Hanover, and by Sesnel; and com- 
mented by Dr. Warburton, who has discovered in it 
such order and connection as was not perceived by 
Addison, nor, as is said, intended by the author. 

Almo^ every poem, consisting of precepts, is so far 
arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the para- 
graphs may change places with no apparent incon- 
venience ; for of two or more positions, depending 
upon some remote and general principle, there is 
smdom any cogent reason why one should precede 
the other. But for the order in which they stand, 
whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily give a 
reason. E is possible, says Hooker, that by long circum- 
duction, from, any one truth all truth may be inferred. 
Of all homogeneous truths at least, of all truths 
respecting the same general end, in whatever series 
they may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate 
ideas may be formed, such as, when it is once shewn, 
shall appear natural ; but if this order be reversed, 
another mode of connection equally specious may be 
found or made. Aristotle is praised for naming 
Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that without 
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which no other virtue can steadily he practised ; hut 
he mightj with equal propriety, have placed Prudence 
and Justice before it, since without Prudence Forti- 
tude is mad ; without J ustice, it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series 
is sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity; and 
where there is no obscurity it will not be difficult to 
discover method. 

In the Speciaior was published the Messiah, which 
he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and 
corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
verses on the Unfortunate Ladi/ were written about 
the time when his Essay was published. The Lady's 
name and adventures I have sought with fruitless 
enquiry. 

1 can therefore tell no more than I have learned 
from Mr Ruffhead, who writes with' the confi- 
dence of one who could trust his information. She 
was a woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the 
ward of an unkle, who, having given her a proper 
education, expected like other guardians that she 
should make at least an equal match ; and such he 
proposed to her, but found it rejected in favour of a 
young gentleman of inferior condition. 

Haring discovered the correspondence between the 
two lovers, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by her own choice, he supposed that separation 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foreign country, where she was 
obliged to converse only with those from whom her 
unkle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guardian, 
who directed her to bo watched with still greater 
viplance ; till of this restraint she grow so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman-servant to procure her a 
sword, which she directed to her heart. 

Frbm this account, given with evident intention to 
raise the Lady’s character, it does not appear that she 
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liad any claim to praise, nor much to compassion. 
She seems to hare heen impatient, violent, and uu- 
covernable. Her unklc’s power could not have 
lasted long; the hour of liberty and choice would 
have come in time. But her desires were too hot 
for delay, and she liked self-murder better than 
suspence. 

Nor is it discovered that the unkle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice delivered to posterity as a 
false Guardian ; ho seems to hare done only that for 
which a guardian is appointed; he endeavoured 
to direct his niece till she should be able to direct 
herself. Poetry has not often been worse employed 
than in dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote The Rape of the LoGc, the 
most ain", the most ingenious, and the most delight- 
ful of all his compositions, occasioned by a frolick of 
gallantry, mther too familiar, in which Lord Petre 
cut off a lock of JIrs. Arabella Fermor’s hair. This, 
whether stealth or violence, was so much resented, 
that the commerce of the two families, before very 
friendly, iras interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman 
who, being secretary to King James's Queen, had 
followed his distress into France, and who being 
the author of Sir Solomon Single, a comedy, and 
some translations, was entitled to the notice of a IVit, 
solicited Pope to endeavour a reconciliation by a 
ludicrous poem, which might bring both the parties 
to a better temper. In compliance ivith CarjTs 
request, though his name was for a long time marked 
only by the first and last letter, C — ^1, a poem of two 
cantos was written (1711), as is said, in a fortnight, 
and sent to the ofiended Lady, who liked it well 
enough to shew it; and, with the usual process of 
literary transactions, the author, dreading a surrep- 
titious edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was derived ; 
the pacification and diversion of all to whom it 
related, except Sir George Brown, who complained 
with some bitterness that, in the character of Sir 
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Plume, he was made to talk nonsense. MTiether all 
this he true, I have some doubt for at Paris, a few 
years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in 
an English Convent, mentioned Pope’s work with very 
little gratitude, rather as an insult than an honour ; 
and she may be supposed to have inherited the 
opinion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison 
merum sal. Pope, however, saw that it was capable 
of improvement ; and, having luckily contrived to 
borrow his machinery from the Rosicrucians, imparted 
the scheme with which his head was teeming to 
Addison, who told him that his work, as it stood, was 
0 delicious little thing, and gave him no encouragement 
to retouch it, 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance 
of Addison’s j ealousy ; for as ho could not guess the 
conduct of the new desi^, or the po^ibilities of 
pleasure comprised in a mition of which there had 
been no examples, he might very reasonably and 
kindly persuade the .author to acquiesce in his own 
prosperity, and forbear an attempt which he con* 
sidered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison’s counsel was happily rejected. Pope fore- 
saw the future efflorescence of imagery then budding 
in his mind, and resolved to spare no art, or industry 
of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of his fancy was 
already shooting, and all the my varieties of diction 
were already at his hand to colour and embellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The Rape 
of the Lock stands forward, in the classes of literature, 
as the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. 
Berkeley congratulated him upon the display of powers 
more truly poetical than ho had shewn before j with 
elegance of description and justness of precepts, he 
had now exhibited boundless fertility of invention. 

He_ always considered the intermixture of the 
machinery with the action as his most successful 
exertion, of poetical art. Ha indeed could never 
afterwards produce any thing of such unexampled 
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excellence. Those performances, irhich strike iriih 
wonder, are combinations of skilful genius with happy 
casualty; and it is not likely that any felicity, like 
the discovery of a new race of preternatural agents, 
should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to 
enjoy the praise for a long time without disturbance. 
Many years afterwards Dennis published some re- 
marks upon it, with very little force, and with no 
effect; for the opinion of the publick was already 
settled, and it was no longer at the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published The Temple of Fame, 
which, as he tells Steele in their correspondence, he 
had written two years before ; that is, when he was 
only twenty-two years old, an early time of life for 
so much learning and so much observation as that 
work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, which the most reasonable is, that 
some of the lines represent motion as exhibited by 
sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from Sloisa to Abelard, 1 do not 
know the date. His first inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Savage 
told me, from his perusal of Prior's Kut-hroum Maid. 
How much he has surpassed Prior’s work it is not 
necessary to mention, when perhaps it may be said 
with justice, that he has excelled every composition 
of the same kind. The mixture of religious hope and 
resignation gd'^'es an elevation and dignity to dis- 
appointed love, which images merely natural cannot 
bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the imagina- 
tion with frr greater force than the solitude of a 
grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in 
his later years, though I never heard upon what 
principle he slighted it. 

In the next year (I7l3) he published Windsor 
Fbrest ; of which part was, as he relates, written at 
sixteen, about the same time as his Pastorals, and the 
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latter part was added afterwards : where the addition 
begins, we are not told. The lines relating to the 
Peace confess their own date. It is dedicated to 
Lord Ijansdowne, who was then high in reputation 
and influence among the Tories ; and it is said, that 
the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports 
like this are often spread with boldness very dispro- 
portionate to their evidence. Why should Addison 
, receive any particular disturbance from the last lines 
of Windsor Forest} If contrariety of opinion could 
poison a politician, he would not live a day ; and, as 
a poet, he must have felt Pope's force of genius much 
more from many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess ; and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now thought 
himself his favourite ; for having been (jonsultcd in 
the revisal of Cato, he introduced it by a Prologue ; 
and, when Dennis published his Remarks, undertook 
not indeed to vindicate but to revenge his friend 1^ a 
..Yorratiue of the Frensy of John Dennis. 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for, 
says Pope, in a Letter to him, 'indeed your opinion, 
that 'tis entirely to be neglected, would he my own 
in my own case ; hut I felt more warmth here than 1 
did when I first saw his book against myself (tliough 
indeed in two minutes it made me heartly merrj^.’ 
Addison was not a man on whom such cant of sensi- 
bility could make much impression. Ko left the 
pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Dennis, and 
perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by 
his oificiousness. 

This ^ear [1713] was printed in the Gitardian 
the ironical comparison betiveen tlie Pastorals of 
Philips and Pope ; a composition of artifice, criticism, 
and literature, to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skilfully 
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preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling 
to print the paper lest Pope sKould be offended. 
Addison immediately saw the writer’s desira ; and, 
as it seems, had malice enough to conceal his dis- 
covery, and to permit a publication which,' by making 
his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an 
enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Fainting with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jervas. 
He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by 
nature for a painter : he tried, however, how far he 
could advance, and sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn 
by him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield : if 
this was taken from life, he must have begun to. 
paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead. Pope’s 
ambition of jihis new art produced some encomiastick 
verses to Jervas, which certmnly show his power as a 
poet, but 1 have been told that they betray his ignor- 
ance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind- 
ness and esteem ; and after his death published, under 
his name, a version into modem English of Chaucer’s 
Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, as was re- 
lated by Mr. Harte, were believed to have been the 
performance of Pope himself by Fenton, who made 
him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would shew them 
in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (1713) produced a bolder attenipt, 
by which profit was sought as well as praise. 116 
poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diffused his name, had made very little 
addition to his fortune. The allowance which his 
father made him, tliough, proportioned to what He 
'had, it might be liberal, could not be large; his 
religion hindered him from the occupation of any 
civil employment, and he complained that he wanted 
Veven money to buy books. 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of 
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the publick extended, by soliciting a snbsoription to a 
version of the Eiad, with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a 
practice peculiar to the English. The first consider- 
able work for which this expedient was employed is 
said to have been Dryden’s Virgil •, and it had been 
tried again with great success when the Tatters were 
collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope’s attempt 
would be successful. He was in the full bloom of 
reputation, and was personally known to almost 
all whom dignity of employment or splendour of 
reputation had made eminent ; he conversed indif- 
ferently with both parties, and never disturbed the 
publick with his political opinions; and it might 
be naturally expected, as each faction then boasted 
its literaiy aeal, that the great men, who on other 
occasions practised all the violence opposition, 
would emulate each other in their encouragement of 
a poet who delighted all, and by whom none had been 
offended. r 

With those hopes, he offered an English Iliad to 
subscribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six guineas ; 
a sum, according to the value of money at that time, 
by no means inconsiderable, and greater than I 
believe to have been ever asked before. His pro- 
posal, however, was very favourably received, and the 
patrons of literature were busy to recommend his 
undertaking, and promote his interest. Lord 0.vford, 
indeed, lamented that such a genius should be wasted 
upon a work not original ; but proposed no means by 
which he mightlh-e without it: Addison recommended 
caution and moderation, and advised him not to be 
content with the praise of half the nation, when he 
might be universally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the 
author, and the attention of the literary world, 
naturally raised such expectations of the future sale, 
that the booksellers made their offers with great 
eagerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, 
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who became proprietor on condition o{ supplying, 
at his own expence, all the copies which were to he 
delivered to subscribers, or presented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every' volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, 1 believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner; and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a fraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. 

Idntot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper 
in Folio for two guineas a volume ; of the small Folio, 
having printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of 
the first volijme, he reduced the number in the other 
volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all iis hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very 
unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English ifiad was printed in Holland 
in Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely for the 
gratification of those who were impatient to read 
what they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud 
could only, be counteracted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious; and Lintot was com- 
pelled to contract his Folio at once into a Duodecimo, 
and lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation. 
The notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at 
the end of each book, as they had been in the large 
volumes, were now subjoined to the text in the same 
page, and are therefore more easily consulted. Of this 
edition two thousand five hundTedwece first printed, 
and five thousand a few weeks afterwards; but 
indeed great numbers were necessary to produce con-- 
siderable profit. / 

Pope, having now emitted his propoai^, / 
engaged not only his own reuutation, bat In s' 
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ffathered from Lacier; but no man loves to be in- 
debted to his contemporaries, and Daoier was acces- 
sible to common readers. Enstathius was therefore 
necessaiily consulted. To read Eustathius, of whose 
work there was then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, 
if he had been willing, not to have been able ; some 
other was therefore to be found, who had leisure as 
well as abilities, and he was doubtless most readily 
employed who would do much work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced, 
Broome, in his preface to his poems, declares him- 
sedf the commentator in part upon the Iliad ; and 
it appears from Fenton's Letter, preserved in the 
Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in con- 
sulting Eustathius ; but that after a time, whatever 
was the reason, he desisted : another man of Cam- 
bridge was then employed, who soon grew weary of 
the work ; and a third, that was recommended by 
Thirlby, is now discovered to have been Jortin, a man 
since well known to the learned world, who com- 
plained that Pope, having accepted and approved* his 
performance, never testified any curiosity to see him, 
and who professed to have forgotten the terms on 
which he worked. The terms which Fenton uses arc 
very mercantile : I think at first sight that his perform, 
ance is very commendable, and have sent word for him to 
finish the ilth book, and to send it with his demands for 
his trouble. I have here enclosed the specimen ; if the 
rest come b^ore the return, I will keep them till I receive 
your order. 

Broome then offered his service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had afterwards 
a closer correspondence, Parnell contributed the 
Life of Homer, whjch Pope found so harsh, that he 
took great pains in correcting it; and by liis own 
diligence, with such help as kindness or money could 
procure him, in somewhat more than five years he 
CTmpleted his version of the Iliad, with the notes. 
He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth year, and con- 
cluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 
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Wicii wc find liim Iranslnling fifty line*! ti day, it 
is iintiiml to suppose that he would have hroucrht his 
work to n more speedy conclusion. 'I'lic Hind, con- 
taining less than sixteen thousand verses, miphl have 
lieen despatched in less than three hundred tind 
tnenty days hy fifty verses ina day. 'flio notes, com- 
piled with the nssisiance of his mercenaries, could not 
ho supposed to require more time than the text 
Accordinp to this calculation, the proerc's of Pope 
may seem to have Leon slow ; hut the distance is 
commonly very preat hetween actual performances 
and speculative possihility. It is natural to suppose, 
that ns much os has been done to-day may he done to- 
morrow ; hut on the morrow some difiirulty emerges, 
or some extemnl impediment obstructs. Indolence, 
interruption, business, and pleasure, :dl take their 
turns of rclardnliou ; and every lonpr work l.s lenplh- 
ened hya tlymsaiid causes that can, and ten thous.and 
that cannot, ho recounted. Perhaps no extensive nnd 
multifarious performance was ever effected within the 
term uriglnatly fixed in the undorl.aker’s mind. He 
that nins aipimst Time has an autaponUt not subject 
to casualties. 

'Ilio ciicouracemcnt pis cn to this translation, thoudi 
report seems to have ovcrr.ated it, sens such .as the 
world has not often seen. The mbscrihers were five 
hundred and seventy-five. Tlic copies for which sub- 
scriptions were pi»en were six hundred and fiflv-fnur; 
and only six Imndred .and sixty were ]irinlc(l. Tor 
those copies Pope had nothinp to pay ; he therefore 
recoiaed, inclndinp the tnohiimlreil poundsa vidumc, 
fi\p thoneaml three hundred and beenfy pounils four 
shillintrs, without deduction, as the honks were sup- 
plied hy l.intot- 

Hy the success of his subscription Poi>c wasrelicvcd 
from tlin-^e pecuniary distresses with which, nolavitli- 
stauiiini: hi« popularity, he had hitherto itruscled. 
l/ird (Ixfonl had often lamented his disqualific-ation for 
puhlick employment, but never projio-cd a pension. 
vVhilc the trai)«l.ation of Jlc'.rr was in its propre-s. 
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Mr. Graggs, then secretary of state, offered to procure 
him a pension, which, at least during his ministiy, 
might be enjoyed with secrecy. This was not ac- 
cepted by Pope, who told him, however, that if he 
should be pressed with want of money, he would 
send to him for occasional supplies. Graggs was not 
long in power, and was never solicited for money 
by Tope, who disdained to beg what he did not 
want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he had 
too much discretion to squander, he secured his future 
life from want by considerable annuities. The estate 
of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have been 
charged with five hundred pounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled him to 
purchase. 

■ It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity, that I 
deduce thus minutely the history of the Epglish Iliad. 
It is certainly the noblest version of poetry which the 
world has ever seen ; and its publication must there- 
fore be considered as one of the great events in 'the 
annals of Learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence 
and ^fficulty of this great work, it must be very 
desirable to know how it was performed, and by whfit 
gradations it advanced to correctness. Of such an 
intellectual process the knowledge has very rarely 
been attainable; but happily there remains the 
original copy of the Iliad, which, being obtained by 
Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended from him to 
Mallet, and is now by the solicitation of the late Dr. 
Maty reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed edition, 
there must have been an intermediate copy, that 
was perhaps destroyed as it returned from the 
press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few tran- 
scripts, and shall exhibit first the printed lines ; then, 
in a smaller print, those of the manuscripts, with all 
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their variations. Those 'n’ords in the small print 
Trhich are given in Italicks, are cancelled in the copy, 
and the -irords placed under them adopted in their 
stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus : 


The wrath of Peleus’ eos, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian wees, O Goddess, sing; 

That wrath which hurl’d to Plato’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

Ihe stem Felides' roiie, 0 Goddess, sing, 
wrath 

Of all the woes of Greta the fatal spibig, 

Grecian 

that stiew'd with ucrriors dead the Phrygian plain, 
hercea 

And peopled the dar'b ihaiea eoith heroes slain ; 
fill'd the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

tlThose Jimbs, unhuried on the naked shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore^ 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove ; 

Such was thesovereign doom, and such thewill of Jove. 

tThose limbs, unhuried on the hostile shore, 

Devouring dogs and greedy vnltnres tore. 

Since first Afmes and A^iZlrs strove : 

Snob was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove^ 

Declare, 0 Muee, in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power I 
Latona’s son a due contagion spread. 

And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The King of llten his reverend priest defy’d. 

And for the King’s offence, the people dy’d. 

Declare, 0 Goddess, what offended Power 
Xafism'd their rage, in that ill omen’d hour; 

anger fatal, hapless 
Phoehos himself the dire dehate procur'd, 
fierce 

IT' avenge the wrongs his iujnred priest endnr'd; 

Por this the God a dire infection spread. 

And heap’d the camp with milliona of the dead : 

The King of Men the sacred Sire defy'd. 

And for the King's offence the people dy’d. 

Pot Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor’s chain ; 

Toik n. n 
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Suppliant the venerable Father Btan&, 

Apollo’s awful ensigns grace his hands. 

By these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
blends the sceptre and the laurel oiown. 

For Chrjses aonglit by presents to regain 
costly gltte to gain 

His captive daughter from the Victor s chain ; 
Supphant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo’s awful ensigns grac’d his hands, 

By ttese he begs, end lowly bending down 
Ite golden sceptre and ihe lanrcl crown, 

Fresents ^e sceptre 

Far theae as ensigns gf his Cod he tare, 

Tht Gcd that sends his golden shafts afar ; 

Then low on earth, the venerable man, 

Supphant before the brother kings began, 

He sued to all, but chief implor’d for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus^ royal race; 

Te kings and warriors, may your vows he crown’d, 
And Troy’s proud walls he level with the ground ; 
May Jove leatore you, when your toils aro o’er, 
Safa to the pleasures of your native shore. 

fo all be sued, but chief implor’d for grace 
The brother kings of Atiens’ royal race. 

Te sons o/Atrens, may your vows bo crown’d. 

Kings and warriors 

Tour imiours, By the Gods he all yoiir tahoiirs croion'd ; 
So may the Gods your arms with congi'cst Mess, 

And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 

m laid 

And crown your lohours with dcseni’d success ; 

Hay Jove restore you, when your tods are o’er, 

Sate to tlic pleasures of your native shoro. 


But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 
And give Chryseie to these arms again; 

If mercy fail, yet let my present move. 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 


But, oh 1 relievo a hapless parent’s pain, 

And give my daughter to these arms again ! 

Bsccttio my gifts ; if mercy faile, yet lot my present movo. 
And fear the God that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 


The Gre^, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 

Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride 
Eepula’d the sacred Sire, and thus reply’d. 
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Be eatd, the Gieehs their Joint asient declare, 
TheJiUMr said, the genWoue GTtiia relmi, 

T' accept the lanaom, and release the fair : 
Severe the spriest, and eg^ tkeir joint assent : 
Bot so the tyrant, he, Irith kingly pride, 
Atndes, 

Bepnls'd the eacred Sire, and thns reply'd. 
[Not so the tyrant Drvssh.] 


Of lihese lines^ and of the whole first hook^ 1 am 
told that there was yet a former copy, more varied, 
and more deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very little 
from the printed page, and is therefore set down 
without any parallel ; the few differences do not re- 
quire to he elaborately displayed. 


Now pleasing sleep had seal’d each mortal eye ; 
Stretched in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 

Immortals sliunbet’d on their thrones above. 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 

To hodbur Thetis' son he bends his care, 

And plunge the Qreelcs in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight. 

And thus commands the vision of the night t 
directs 

Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air, 

To A^memnon’s royal tent repair ; 

Bid him In arms draw forth th’ embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dusty plain. 

AToio tell the Sing 'tis ^ven him to destroy 
Declare 67*0 now 

The lofty vxUls of wide-extended Troy ; 
toi/rs 

For now no more the Gods with Fate contend j 
At Juno’s suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction hovers o’er yon devoted wall, 
hangs 

And nodding Qium waits th’ impending fall. 


Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-lmowing Goddesses 1 immortal Nine ! 

Since earth’s wide region, heaven's unmeasur’d height. 
And hell’s abyss, hide nothing from your Eighty 
fWe, wretched mortalB 1 lost in doubts below, 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
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Oh say what heroes, fird by thirat of fame. 

Or urg’d by wrongs, to Troy’s destruotm came ! 

To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 

A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Tirgin Goddesses, immortal Sins I 

That round Olympus' heavenly Bumniit 

■(Tho see through heaven and earth, and hell proRmnd, 
And all things knovi, and all things can rraonnd ; 
Kdate what armies snnght the Itojan land, 
lyhat nations follow’d, and what chiefs command; 
(For donbtfal Fame distracts mankind below, 

nan wAlntl. nnd nothmo kUOWl 


Boole V. V, 1. 

But Pallas now Tydidee’ soul inspires. 

Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires : 
Above the Greeks lus deathless fame to raise. 

And crown her hero with distingnish’d pj-ais^ 

High on bis helm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 

Th’ unwearied blase incessant streams supplies. 

Like the red star that fires th’ autumnal ^es. ' 

But Pallas now Tydides’ soul inspires. 

Fills inth her rage, and warms with all her fires ; 
force. 

O’er all the Greeks decrees his fame to raise. 

Above the Greeks htr immor's fame to raise, 
his deathless 

And crown her hero with immortal praise ; 

distingnish'd 

Sr»eM/rom his beamy crest the lightnings play, 

High on helm 

From his broad buckler flash’d the living ray. 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

His heamy shield emits a living ray. 

The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies. 
Bright as the starwhose fires in Autumn nso ; 

Hw breath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star that fires th* autumnal skies ; 

Th’ unweaned blase incessant streams supplies. 

Like the red stsr that fires th' antumnal skies. 

"When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight. 

And bath|d in ocean shoots a keener light. 

Such glories Fallas on the chief bestoVd, 

Such from Ms arms the fierce effulgence floirid j 
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Onward she drives him, furious to engage, 

’Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orh to sight. 

And gdds old Ocean with a hlaze of light, 

Bright as the star that fires th* sntomnal sides. 

Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies. 
Bnchgloriea Pallas on herehiefbestow*d, 

Snch sparkhng rays mm hU bright armour flow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce etmlgenee flow’d. 
Onward she drives him headlong to engage, 
fririons 

Where the var tweeds, and where thejlmesl la^ 
fight bums, thickest 

The sons of Bares first the combat sought, 

Jl wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 

In YuLcan's fane the father’s daya were led. 

The sons to toils of glorious batue bred ; 

There liv'd a Trojan— Bares was his name, 

^e pnest of Yolean, rich, yet void of blame ; 

The sons of Bares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault 


Omchision of Book VTU, v. 687. 

As ‘When the moon, refolgest lamp of night, 

O'er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light; 
THien net a breath disturbs the deep eeiene. 

And act a cloud o'ercasts ^e salemn scene ; 
Around her throne the Tivid planets roll. 

And stars tumumber’d gild the glorriag pole: 

O'er the dark trees a jeUower verdure shed, 

^d tip -nith silver ever; mountain’s head; 

ITben wine the vales — the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glor; bursts from all the sldeB ; 

The consciom strains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful ugbt. 

So man; flames before proud Dion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Santhus vrith their luja ; 

The long reflexion of the distant fires 

Gleam on the Trails, and tremble on the spires ; 

A thousand piles the dusl^ horrors gild. 

And shoot a shad; lustre o’er the fidd; 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

'Whose umber’d arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Iiond neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn. 
And ardent tvarriors Tvut the rising morn. 
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An whf n In stillness of Uif «n'n| r.l At. 

Ab when the tomti in aU her 

a\8 V, hen the moon, lamp of r I.*U, 

O’er hcai en’s rie/tp tiutt *J Icr r . w ; 

imie iprevt* 

As still Id ftir the tremwin*; l^.slro 
And o'er its piWen l»onlef sho^’ts a !*!> <1 ; 

When no Irjr V dlsturtu th«» d-^ji i 
not a tri'itU 

And no di*s cloud o’cfcisu ll I'olemn ice-:'': 
nola 

Aronnd her slhrr throne the j.’anf !s p>T, 

And stsn unnwnVrM lrpn.Ur. i; l-r^tnw ; 
Around li<r T»\id p’mel** rull, 

And sUrs unTiuril»'*r‘d Rild tir.: : 

Clear gleams of light o'er the irv-« are 

oVr the ire'll a ye llfw bJ.nIj, 
O’er the dark trees a yellows r they fj.^d, 

Uha- 


And tip with filter oil the n^-' i s.*i l.eadt; 

And tin with silver every r >*.nUi* !*•••» t, 

Tiio sallejs open, and tl « r‘»p, 
ThotaU‘>ysapp.’ar. tbpn*l.sin j- 
Then shine the tales, ttK* r*-* m in pr« •; ert rls*. 
AU Kftluro stands f« tea 4 l-'V-e «t .r e}rf ; 

A Hood ofginr) hursts f^ u all IVe 
TheconschmsflirpheM. ; yfuUl theg ,^l 
Kyes the hlue \awU, and i. nl’''n evr»y h 
The conscious iiMlM re; t \ ;e!i'nii/lt 

fhe|dierd' raring with I 
Eye the hlar t'auU, and hl-ts the »i''. f h/1.% 
rlp:.''ui 

' n.rU 

Bo many llaniei Wore f'.e r/jrv 1 h;% 

pnini Iti.i i 

And lighten Rllmtnr rftic Xanthi.s with their ray», 
Wide «Vr th« fl*dd» l» fri'j extend the i?>an t, 
And lip the distsnt spirts with fainter |>tx:vs; 
Tho long rertciions of thr distant ftrts 
Gild tho IiIrU walls, and tremhle ^n iJi* *plrrs; 
Gkam on the walls, and tr* rsi‘> on th«» splrea ; 

A thousand Hns nt distant atatlous hrlghi, 

Olid tliodark prospect, Rod dlsnti the nlghU 


Of thcBO Bpccimcii^ every wnn who has nuUivalcd 
poetry, or \vho dclijrhU to traro the iniml from Iho 
nidcncBs of iu first conceptions to Uie clearance of its 
last, will nuturally desire n creator iiumher ; h«l most 
other rc«adcrs are iilrondy tired, nud 1 am not wrilinp 
only to poets and philosophers. 
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The Iliad \ras published volume by volume, as the 
translation proceeded ; the four first books appeared 
in The expectation of this work was undouotedly 

high, and every man who had connected his name 
with criticism, or poetry, was desirous of such in- 
telligence as might enable him to talk upon the 
popular topick. Halifax, who, by hanng been first a 
poet, and then a patron of poetry, had acquired the 
right of being a judge, was willing to hear some books 
wUle they were yet unpublished. Of this rehearsal 
Pope afterwards gave the following account 
‘ The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
to taste than really possessed of it — Allien 1 had 
finished the two or three first books of my translation 
of the Hiad, that Lord desired to have the pleasure of 
hearing them read at his house. — Addison, Congreve, 
and Garth, were there at the reading. In four or five 
places. Lord Halifiix stopt me very civilly, and with a 
speech each time, much of the same hind, "I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pope ; but there is something in 
tbgt passage that does not quite please me.— Bo so 
good as to mark the place, and consider It a little at 
your leisure. — am sure you can ^ve it a little turn.” 
1 returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in his 
chariot; and, as we were going along, was saying to 
theDo(dor, that my Lord had laid me under a good 
deal of difficulty hy such loose and general observa- 
tions; that I had been thinking over the passages 
almo^ ever since, and could not guess at what it was 
that offended his Lordship in either of them. Garth 
laughed heartily at my embarrassment; said, I had 
not been long enough acquainted with Lord Halifax 
to know his way yet ; that I need not puzzle myself 
about looking those places over and over, when I got 
home. "All you need do (says he) is to leave them 
just as they are ; call on Lord HaUfax two or three 
months hence, thank him for his kind observations on 
those passages, and then read them to him as altered. 
I have known him much longer than you have, and 
will be answerable for the event." 1 followed his 
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advice; waited on Lord Helifas some time s^er; 
said, I hoped he would find his objections to those 
passages removed ; read them to him exactly as they 
were at first: and his Lordship was extremely pleased 
with them, and cried out,^^y, now tlmj are pfsr/ettly 
right: nothing can be better.' 

It is seldom tliat the great or the wise expect that 
they are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this , 
a lucky opportunity of securing immortality, made 
some advances of favour and some overtures of advan- ' 
tage to Pope, which he seems to have received with ^ 
sullen coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction . 
is derived from a single Letter (Doc. 1, 1714), in 
which Pope says, ‘ I am obliged to you, both for the 
favours you have done me, and those you intend me. 

I distrust neither your will nor your memory, when 
it is to do good ; and if I over become troublesome or 
solicitous, it must not be out of e.xpcctation, but out 
of gratitude. Your Lordship may cause * 1)10 to live 
agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the country, 
iraich is really all the diference I set between an espy 
fortune and a small one. It is indeed a high strain 
of generosity in you to think of making mo easy all 
my life, only because I have been so happy as to 
divert you some few hours ; but, if I may have leave 
to add it is because you think mo no enemy to my 
native country, there will appear a better reason ; for 
I mast of consequence be very much (.as I sincerely 
am) yours, &c.' 

These voluntary ofiers, and this faint acceptance, 
ended without effect. The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gratitude, and tlio poet fed his own 
pride with the dignity of independence. They prob- 
ably were mpicious of each other. Pope wouln not 
dedicate till he saw at what rate his praise was 
valued; he would bo troublesome out of gratitude} not 
expectation. Halifiix thought himself entitled to con- 
fidence; and would give nothing, unless ho know 
what he should receive. Their commerce had its 
beginning in hope of praiso on one side, and of money 
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on the other, and ended because Pope ms less eager 
of money than Halifax of praise. It is not likely 
that Halifax had any personal henerolence to Pope ; 
it is evident that Pope looked on Halifax vrith scorn 
and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining 
him a patron ; but it deprived him of a friend. Addi- 
son and he irere now at the head of poetry and 
criticism ; and both in such a state of elevation, that, 
like the two rivals in the Homan state, one could no 
longer hear an eq^ual, nor the other a superior. Of 
the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible by them- 
selves, and the process is continued by petty provoca- 
tions, and incivilities sometimes peevishly returned, 
and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which 
would escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any mepiory but that of resentment. That the 
quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deduced, 
is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as 
Homer says, nothing but rumour has reached, and who 
has no personal knowledge. 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the’ 
reputation of their wit first brought them together, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that eminence 
to which he was himself aspiring, had in his hands 
the distribution of literary fame. He paid court with 
sufficient diligence by his Prologue to Cato, by his 
abuse of Dennis, and, with praise yet more direct, by 
his poem on the Dialogues on Medals, of which the 
immediate publication was then intended. In all this 
there was no hypocrisy ; for he confessed that he found 
in Addison something more pleasing than in any 
other man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself 
ffivoured by the world, and more frequently compared 
his own powers with those of others, his confidence 
increased, and his submission lessened; and that 
Addison felt no delight from the advances of a young 
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wit who might soon contend with him for highert 
place. Every great nian, of whatever kind he his 
weatness, has among his friends those who officionsly, 
or insidiously, quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. 
Of such adherents Addison douhtless had many, and 
Pope was now too high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the Proposals 
for the ///ad, the kindness of Addison seems to have 
abated. Jervas the painter once pleased himself 
(Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re-estab- 
lished their friendship; and wrote to Pope that 
Addison once suspected him of too close a confederacy 
with Swift, but was now satisfied with his conduct 
To this Pope answered, a week after, that his en- 
gagements to Swift were such as his services in 
regard to the subscription demanded, and that the 
Tories never put him under the necesipty of asking 
leave to be grateful. Sui, says he, ur Mr, Addison 
mast be the judge in what regards himself, and seems to 
have no very just one in regard to me, so I must om to 
you I expect nothing hut eivilitg from him. In the same 
Letter he mentions Philips, as having been busy to 
Mndle animosity between them ; but, in a Letter to 
Addison, he expresses some consciousness of be- 
haviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift’s industry in promoting the subscription > 
there remains the testimony of Kennet, no friend to 
either him or Pope. 

'Nov. 2, 1713, Dr, Swift came into the coffee-house, 
and had a bow from every body but me, who, I con- 
fess, could not but despise him. When I came to the 
anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
the principal man of talk and business, and acted as 
master of requests. — ^Then he instructed a young 
nobleman that the best Foet in England was Mr. Pope 
(a papist), who had be^un a translation of Homer into 
English verse, for which he must have them all sub- 
smbe ; for, says he, the author shall not begin to print 
tul / have a thousand guineas for him,’ 
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About this time it is likely that Steele, who iras, 
with all bis political fury, good-natured and officious, 
procured an interview between these angry rivals, 
which ended in' aggravated malevolence. On this 
occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made his com- 
plaint with frankness and spirit, as a man undeservedly 
neglected or opposed; and Addison affected a con- 
temptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even voice, 
reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telling him of 
the improvements which his early works had received 
from hie own remarks and those of Steele, said, that 
he, being non' engaged in publick business, had no 
longer any care for his poetical reputation ; nor had 
any other desire, with regard to Pope, than that he 
should not, by too much arrogance, alienate the 
publick. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbrmding Addison with peiv 
petual dependence, and with the abuse of those 
qualifications which he had obtuned at the publick 
coA, and charging him with mean endeavours to 
obstruct the progress of rising merit. The contest 
rose so high, that they parted at last without any 
interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was (1715) in time pub- 
lished ; and a rival version of the first IRad, for rivals 
the time of their appearance inevitably made them, 
was immediately printed, with the name of Tiokell. 
It was soon perceived that, among the followers of 
Addison, Tickell had the preference, and the criticks 
and poets divided into factions. I, says Pope, have 
the toum, that is, the mob, on my side; but it is not 
uneommon for the smaller party to supply by industry 
what it wants in numbers. — I appeal to the people as my 
rightful judges, and, while they are not inclined to con- 
demn me, shall not fear the high-Jlyers at Sutton's. 
Tliis opposition he immediately imputed to Addison, 
and complained' of it in terms sufficiently resentful to 
Graggs, their common friend. 

When Addison’s opinion was asked, he declared 
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while I was heated with what I had heard^ I wrote a 
Letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was 
not nnacqnainted with this behaviour of his ; that if 
1 was to speak severely of him, in return for it, it 
should be in such a dirty way, that I should raiiier 
tell him, himself, fairly of his faults, and allow his 
good qualities ; and that it should he somethin'g in 
the following manner : I then adj oined the first sketch 
of what has been since called my satire on Addison. 
Mr. Addison used me very civilly ever after.’ 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to 
Atterhury, were considered by him as the most 
excellent of Pope’s performances; and the writer 
was advised, since he knew where his strength lay, 
not to suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (1715) being, by the subscription, enabled 
to live more by choice, having persuaded his father to 
sell tiieir estate at Binfield, he purchased, I think 
only for his life, that house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured so much celebra- 
tion, add removed thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention ; and being under the necessity of 
making a subterraneous passage to a garden on the 
other side of the road, he adorned it with fossile 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto ; a 
place of silence and retreat, from which he endeavoured 
to persuade his friends and himself that cares and 
passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
Englishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun; but Pope's excavation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some 
men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted an 
ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced a passage. It may 
be frequently remarked of the studious and specula- 
tive, that they are j)roud of trifles, and that their 
amusements seem frivolous and childish ; whether it 
be that men conscious of great reputation think them- 
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selves above the reach of censure, and safe in the 
admission of negligent indulgences, or that m^ankind 
expect ftom elevated genius an uniformity of great- 
ness and watch its degradation with mdicious 
wonder; like him who Having followed with his 
ejB an eagle into the clouds, should lament that she 
ever descended to a perch. 

IVhile the volumes of his Emer were annually 
published, he collected his former works (1717) into 
one quarto volume, to which he prefixed a Pre&ce, 
written with great spriteliness and elegance, which 
was afterwards reprinted, with some passages sub- 
joined that he at first omitted: otW mardnal 
additions of the same kind he made in the later 
editions of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets 
lose half their praise, because the reader knows not 
what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of feme 
taught him the art of obtaining the accumulated 
honour both of what he had published, and of what 
he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy* 
fifth year, having passed twenty-nine years in privacy. 
He is not known but by the character which his son 
has given him. If the money with which he retired 
was all gotten by himself, he had traded very' success- 
fully in times when sudden riches were rarely attmn- 
able. 

The publication of the Eiad was at last completed 
in 1720. The splendour and success of this work raised 
Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate 
his abilities ; Burnet, who was afterwards a kludge of 
no mean reputation, censured him in a piece called 
Eomerides before it was published ; Ducket likewise 
endeavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis was the 
perpetual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoewr 
his criliclra were, their writings are jpst, and the 
names which are preserved, are preserved in the 
Etmeiad. 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatua- 
tion, when more riches 'Aan Peru can boast were 
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expected from the South Sea, when the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
after wealth, Pope was seired with the universal 
passion, and ventured some of his money. The stock 
rose in its price ; and ho for a while thought himself 
the Lord of Ihoutunds. But this dream of happiness 
did not last long, and he seems to have waked soon 
enough to get clear with the loss only of wlmt he once 
thought himself to have won, and perhaps not wholly 
of that. 

Next year ho published some select poems of his 
friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to 
the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and 
dangers, then lived iu retirement, still under the 
frown of a victorious faction, who could take no 
pleasure iu hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of Shnke- 
epeare. Hisjiamc w.as now of so much authority, that 
Touson bought himself entitled, by annexing it, to 
demand a subscription of six guineas for Shakespeare’s 
play; in six quarto volumes ; nor did his expectation 
much deceive him ; for of seven hundred and fifty 
whicli he printed, lie' dispersed a great number at the 
price proposed. The reputation of tliiit edition indeed 
sunk afterwards so low, that one hundred and forty 
copies were sold at sixteen ^billings each. 

On this undertaking, to whicli Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings, ho seemed never to have rcilcctcd 
afterwards witliout YC.\ation; for 'riicobald, a man of 
hea\-y diligence, with lery slender powers, first, in a 
book called Shakrepeare Itretorfd, and then in a formal 
edition, detected his deficiencies w ith all the insolence 
of vietorj'; and, as he w.as now high enough to be 
feared and hated, Theobald had from others all tlie 
help tliat could lie supplied, by the desire of humbliug 
a haughty character 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editr 
collatcrs, commentators, and rorlwt criticks; ' 
hoped to persuade the world, tkat he miseer 
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this undertaking only by having a mind too great for 

such minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
■wrong, and left many things undone; but let him 
not be defrauded of his due praise. He iras the first 
that knew, at least the first that told, by what helps 
the text might be improved. If ho inMeoted the 
early editions negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In bis Preface he expanded ■with 
great skill and elegance the character which had been 
given of Shakespeare by Dryden ; and he drew the 
publick attention upon his works, which, though often 
mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the Iliad, resolving 
not to let the general kindness cool, he p^ublished 
proposals for a translation of the Odt/mt/, in five 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, however, 
now to have associates in his labour, )>eing either 
weary with toiling upon another’s thoughts, or having 
heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton and Broome 
had already begun the work, and lildng better to 
have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had (rans- 
lated the Odgsseg, as he had said of the Iliad, he says 
that he had undertaken a translation; and in the 
proposals the subscription is said to be not solely for 
his own use, but for that of two of his friends who have 
assisted Mm in this work. 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new vermon, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Bishop Atterhuiy, with whom he had lived in great 
familiarity, and frequent correspondence. Atlerbury 
had_ honestiy recommended to him the study of the 
polish controversy, in hope of his conversion; to 
which Pope answered in a manner that cannot much 
recommend his iprinciples, or his judgement. In 
questions and projects of learning, they agreed better. 
He ■was called at the trial to give an account of 
Atterbnry’s domestick life, and private employment, 
that it might appear how little time ho had left for 
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plots. Pope had but/ew trords to utter, and in those 
few he made several blunders. 

His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost 
esteem, tenderness, and gratitude : perhaps, says he, 
it is not rnily in this world that I may have cause to 
remember the Bishop of Rochester. At their last inter- 
view in the Tower, Atterbury presented him with a 
Bible. 

Of the Odyssey Pope translated only twelve books ; 
the rest were the work of Broome and Fenton : the 
notes were written wholly by Broome, who was not 
over-liberally rewarded. The Pnblick was carefully 
kept iCTorant of the several shares ; and an account 
was Eimjoined at the conclusion, which is now known 
not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope’s books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts of 
Pope are less interlined than the lhad, and the latter 
books of the Biad less than the former. He grew 
dexterous by practice, and every sheet enabled him 
to vfite the next with more facility. The books of 
Fenton have very few alterations by the hand of 
Pope. Those of Broome have not been found ; but 
Pope complained, as it is reported, that he had much 
trouble in correcting them. ’ 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
Biad, except that only one hundred pounds were to 
be paid him for each volume. The number of sub- 
scribers was five hundred and seventy-four, and of 
copies eight hundred and nineteen ; so that his 
profit, when he had paid his assistants, was still 
very considerable. The work was finished in 1726, 
and from that time he resolved to make no more 
translations. 

The sale did not answer lantot’s expectation, and 
he then pretended to discover something of fraud 
in Pope, and commenced, or threatened, a suit in 
Chancery. 

On the English Odyssey a criticism was published 
by Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at 

VOI- II. s 
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Oxford: a man whose learning was not very ^t, 
and whosemind was not very powerful, Hw criticism 
hoirever, was conunonly just^ wht*t lie thought, 
thought rightly; find his remarks were recommended 
by his coolness and candour. In him Pone had the 
first experience of a critick without malcvolenccj whe 
thought it as much his duty to display beauties cj 
expose faults ,* who censured with respect, and praised 
with alacrity. 

■\Vith this criticism Pope w.aB so little offended, 
that he sought the acqu.aintmco of the writer, who 
lived with Him from that time in great familiarity, 
attended him in his last hours, and compiled m^ 
morials of his conversation. The regard of Pope 
recommended him to the pre.at and powerful, and he 
obtained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

Not long after Pope w.-is returning home from a 
visit in a friend’s coach, which, in passing a bridge, 
was overturned into the water ; the windows were 
closed, and being un.abIo to force them open, he w,-)!; 
in danger of immediate death, when the pos^lion 
snatched him out by breaking the glass, of wliicll tbe 
fragments cut two of his Augers in such n manner, 
that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who w.ss then in England, sent him a 
Letter of Consolation. He had' been entertained 
by Pope at his table, where ho talked witli so much 
grossness that Mrs. Pope was driven from the roota, 
Popo discovered, -by a trick, tliat ho was a spy for tlm 
Court, and never considered him as a man worthy of 
conAdence. 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish three volumes of 
Miscellanies, in which amongst other things he 
mserted the Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, in ridicule of 
Burnet’s importance in his own History, and a Dchau 
upon Black and IKftifc Horses, written in all the 
fomalities of a legal process by the assistance, ns is 

n Portescue, afterwards Master of the 

Rolls. Before these Miscellanies is a preface signed 
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Tjy Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope ; 
in wbicli be makes a ridiculous and romantick com- 
plaint of tbe robberies committed upon authors by 
the clandestine seizure and sale of their papers, lie 
tells, in tragick strains, how the cabinete of the Sick 
and the closets of the Bead have been broke open and 
ransacked', as if those violences were often com- 
mitted for papers of uncertain and accidental value, 
which are rarely provoked by real treasures; ns if 
epigrams and essays were in danger where gold and 
diamonds are safe. A cat, hunted for his musk, is, 
according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 
winded by booksellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; 
for the same year the Letters written by him to 
Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, were sold by Mrs. 
Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

In these Miscellanies was first published the Art qf 
Sinking in Poetry, which, bv such a train of conse- 
quences as usually passes in literary quarrels, gave in 
a slwrt time, according to Pope’s account, occasion to 
the Bunciad, 

In the following year (1728) he began to put Atter- 
bury's advice in practice ; and shewed his satirical 
powers by publishing the Bunciad, one of his greatest 
and most elaborate performances, in which he en- 
deavoured to sink into contempt all the writers by 
whom he had been attacked, and some others whom 
he thought unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
whom he accused of ingratitude; but whoso real 
crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
Shakespeare more happily than himself This satire 
had the effect which he intended, by blasting the 
characters which it touched. Ralph, who, unneces- 
sarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place in a 
subsequent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of starving, as the booksellers had no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow : 
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the plan, if not wholly new, was little understood hy 
common readers. Many of tlio allusions required 
illustration; the names were often expressed only by 
the initial and final letters, and, if they had been 
printed at Icnirth, were such as few had known or 
recollected. The subject itself had nolhinp generally 
interesting, for whom did it concern to know that 
one or another scribbler was a dunce ? If tlicrcforo 
it had been possible for those who were attacked to 
conceal their pain and llicir rcscnttnciit, the Dunciai 
might have made its way very slowly in tho world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every man 
is of importanco to himself, and therefore, in his own 
opinion, to others ; and, supposing the world already 
acquainted with all his pleasures and his pains, is 
perhaps the first to publish injuries or misfortunes, 
which had never been known unless related by 
himself, and at which those that hear thorn srill only 
laugh ; for no man sjunpathises with the sorrows of 


vanity. 

The history of tho Duncmd is very minutely related 
by Pope himself, in a Dcdiimtion which he wrote to 
Lord Middlesex in tho name of Savage. 

‘1 will relate tho war of tho Dunces (for so it has 
been commonly called), which began in the year 1727, 
and ended in 1730. 


‘ When Dr, Swift and Mr. Popo thought it proper, 
for reasons specified in the Preface to their Slis- 
cellanios, to publish such littio pieces of theirs as had 
casually got abroad, there was added to them the 
Treatise tf the Bathos, or tho .-Irt q/" Sinking in Foetrp. 
It happened that in one chapter of this picrc, tho 
several species of bad poets were ranged in cl.asses, to 
which were prefixed almost all the letters of the 
alphabet (tho greatest part of them at r.andom); hut 
such was tho number of poets eminent in that art, 
that some one or other took every letter to himself: 
.nlrfell into so violent n fury, that, for half a year or 
more, tho common newspapers (in most of which they 
bad some property, as being hired writers) were filloS 
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with the most abusive falshoods aud scurrilities they 
could possibly devise. A liberty uo way to be 
wondered at in those people^ and in those papers, 
that for many years, during the uncontrouled license 
of the press, had aspersed almost all the great char- 
acters of the age ; and this with impunity, their own 
persons and names being utterly secret and obscure. 

‘This gave Mr. Eope the thought, that he had now 
some opportunity of doing good, by detecting and 
dragpng into light these common enemies of man- 
kind; since to im'alidate this universal slander, it 
sufficed to shew what contemptible men were the 
authors of it. fie was not without hopes, that, by 
manifesting the dulness of those who had oidy malice 
to recommend them, either the booksellers would not 
find their account in emplo^dng them, or the men 
themselves, when discovered, want courage to proceed 
in so unlawful an occupation. This it was that gave 
birth to the Duneiad ; and he thought it an happiness, 
that, by the late flood of slander on himself, he had 
acquired such a peculiar right over their names as 
was necessary to this design. 

'On the 12th of March, 1729, at St James’s, that 
poem was presented to the King and Queen (who had 
before been pleased to read it) by the right honour- 
able Sir Robert A7alpole ; aud some days after the 
whole impression was taken and dispersed by several 
noblemen and jpersons of tlie first distinction. 

' It is certainly a true observation, that no people 
are so impatient of censure as those who are the 
greatest slanderers, which was wonderfully exemplified 
on this occasion. On the day the book was first 
vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop; in- 
treaties, advices, threats of law and battery, nay cries 
of treason, were all employed to hinder the coming- 
out of the Dimciad : on the other side, the booksellers 
and hawkers made as great efforts to procure it. 
What could a few poor authors do agiunst so great a 
majority as the publick? There was no stopping a 
torrent with a finger, so out it came. 
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‘Many ludicrous circumstances attended it The 
J)unces (for by this name they were called) held 
weekly clubs, to consult of hostilities against the 
author: one wrote a Letter to a great minister, 
assuring him Mr. Pope was tho greatest enemy the 
goremment Lad ; and another bought his image in 
clay, to execute him in effig)', ivith which sad sort of 
satisfaction tho gentlemen were a little comforted. 

‘Some false editions of the book having an owl in 
their frontispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, 
&ed in his stead an ass laden with authors. Then 
another surreptitious one being printed with the same 
ass, the new edition in octavo returned for distinction 
to the owl again. Hence arose a great contest of 
booksellers against booksellers, and advertisements 
against advertisements; some recommending the 
edition of the owl, and others tho edition of tho ass; 
hy which names they came to he distinguished, to tho 
great honour also of the geullemon of the Duntkd’ 
Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the Dunces with great csylta- 
tion ; and such was his delight in the tumult which 
he had raised, that for a while his natural sensibility 
was suspended, and ho road reproaches and invectives 
without emotion, considering them only as the 
necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in 
having given. 

It cannot however ho concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor ; for nobody believes 
that the letters in the Bathos were placed at random ; 
and it may he discovered that, when he thinks him- 
self concealed, he Indulges the common vanity of 
common men, and triumphs in those distinctions 
which he had affected to despise. He is proud that ' 
his book was presented to the King and Queen hy the 
right honourable* Sir Robert Walpole; he is proud 
that they had read it before ; ho is proud that tho 
edition was taken off by tho nobility and persons of 
tha first distiuction. 

The edition of which ho speaks was, I holiovo, that, 
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'} irhicli telling in tbe text tbe names and in the 
^ notes the characters of those irhom he had satirised^ 
was made intelligible and diverting. The criticks 
had now declared their approbation of the plan, and 

- the common reader began to like it without fear ; 

- those who were strangers to ^etty literature, and 
I therefore unable to decipher initials and blanks, had 
1 now names and persons brought within their view; 

' and delighted in the visible effect of those shafts of 
: malice which they had hitherto contemplated, as shot 

into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given 
him, renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased by mutual civilities; and published remarks, 
which he had till then suppressed, upon the Sape ^ 
the Lode. Many more grumbled in secret, or vented 
their resentment in the newspapers by epigrams or 
invectives. , 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet 
'with^iouapojrion, pretended that his moral character 
wa&i injured, and for some time declared his resolu- 
tion to take vengeance with a cudgeL But Pope 
appeased him by changing pious passton to cordial 
friendship, and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the 
first impression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a maimer so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was 
reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, 
and sometimes to apologize; he first endeavours to 
wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a 
blow. 

The Duneiad, in the complete edition, is addressed 
to Dr. Swift; of the notes, part was written by 
Dr. Arbnthnot, and an apologetical Letter was pre- 
fixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to have been 
written by Pope. 

After wis general war upon dulness, he seems to 
have indulged himself awhile in tranquillity; but his 
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subsequent productions prove tliat he wns not idle. 
He published (1731) a poem oa Tantf, m which he 
very particularly and severely criticises the house, 
the furniture, the gardens, and the entertainments 
of IYibou, a man of great wealth and little taste. By 
Timon be was universally supposed, and by the Earl 
of Burlington, to whom the poem is^ addressed, was 
privately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; a man 
perhaps too much delighted with pomp and show, but 
of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had con- 
sequently the voice of the publick in his favour, 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to 
have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a 
present of a thousand pounds, and wlio gained the 
opportunity of insulting him by the kindness of his 
invitation. 


The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publickly 
denied ; but from the reproach which tlic attack on a 
character so amiable brought upon him, he tried all 
means of escaping. The name of Clcland was again 
employed in an apology, by which no man Avas 
satisfied ; and he ivas at last reduced to shelter his 


temerity behind dissimuktion, and endeavour to 
make that disbelici’ed iThicli he never had confidenre 


openly to deny. He wrote an ONCulpatory letter to 
the Duke, which was answered witli great mnsaia- 
nimity, as by a man who accepted his c.-ccusc without 
believing his professions, lie said, that to have 
ridiculed his taste, or his buildings, had been an 
indifferent action in another man ; hut that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal kindness that had been exchanged 
between them, it had been less easily c.vciiscd. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining of the 
treatment ivhicli his poem had found, oiriis fhai such 
crilicks can intimidate him, nay almost pcrstiade him to 
write no irtorCj which is a complment this age desen'cs. 
The man who threatens the ivorld is always ridicu- 
lous I for the ATorld can easily go on witliout him, 
and in a short time will cease to miss him. 1 hnvo 
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heard of an idiot, who used to revenge his vexations 
hy lying all night upon the bridge. Thete is nothing, 
says Juvenal, thai a man itill not belieoe in his oum. 
fawvr. Pope had been flattered till he thought 
himself one of the moving powers in the system of 
life. tPhen he talked of laying down his pen, those 
who sat round him intreated and implored, and self- 
love did not suffer him to suspect that ^ey went 
away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had Imown early, and whom he seemed 
to love with more tenderness than any other of his 
literary friends. Pope was now forty-four years old ; 
an age at which the mind begins less easily to admit 
new confidence, and the wul to grow less flexible, 
and when therefore the departure of an old friend 
is very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an 
unexpected 'death, for she had lasted to the age 
of ninety-three; but she did not die unlamented. 
The^filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree 
ami^le and exemplary; his parents had the happi- 
ness of living till he was at the summit of poetical 
reputation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and 
without a rival in his fame, and found no diminution 
of his respect or tenderness. IPhatever was his 

S ride, to them he was obedient ; and whatever was 
is irritability, to them he was gentle. Life has, 
among its soothing and quiet comforts, few things 
better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters 
between him ana many of his friends, which falling 
into the hands of Gurll, a rapamous bookseller of no 
good fame, were by him printed and sold. This 
volume containing some Letters from noblemen. 
Pope incited a prosecution against him in the House 
of Lords for breach of privilege, and attended himself 
to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Gurll 
appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no 
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sreit danger, spoke of Pope with vcrj' little rever- 
ence. Me has, said Curll, a Imaeh at versxfuing, hut 
in prase 1 think myself a match for him. M'licn the 
orders of the House were examined, none of them 
appeai-ed to have been infringed ; Curll went away 
triumphant, and Pope was left to seek some other 
remedy. 

Cnrll’s account was, that one evomng a man in 
a clergyman’s gown, but with a lawyer’s band, 
brought and offered to sale a number of printed 
volumes, which he found to be Pope's epistolary 
correspondence; that he asked no name, and w.is 
told none, but gave tlic price demanded, and thought 
himself authorised to use his purchase to his own 
advantage. 

That Curll gavo a true account of the transaction, 
it is reasonable to beheve, because no falsehood was 
ever detected ; and when some years nflcrwards I 
mentioned it to Lintot, the son of Bcrnnrd, ho 
declared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better 
than any body else how Curll obtained the copies, 
hecauso another parcel was at the s.ime time sent to 
himself, for which no price had ever been demanded, 
as he made known his resolution not to pay a porter, 
and consequently not to deal with a nameless agent 

Such care had been taken to make them publich, 
that they were sent .at once to two booksellers; to 
Cprll, who was likely to seize them as a prey, and to 
Lintot, who might ho expected to give Pope informa- 
tion of the seeming injury. Lintot, I believe, did 
nothing ; and Curll did what was expected, 'riiat to 
make them publick was the only purpose may he 
reasonably supposed, hcc.iusc the nnmhcrs offered to 
sale ’by the private messengers shewed that hope 
of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his 
letters, and not knowing how to do, without imputa- 
tion of vanity, what has in this country boon done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsioii ; 
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hops as a model of epistolary language; but diose 
who read it did not talk of it Not much therefore 
was added by it to fame or envy; nor do I remember 
that it produced either pnblick praise, or jrablicfc 
censure. 

It had, however, in some degree, tlic rccommcnda^ 
tion of novelty. Our language has few Letters, 
except thosQ of statesmen. Howcl indeed, about a 
century ago, published his Letters, which are com- 
mended hy Morhoff, and which alone of his hundred 
relumes continue his memory. Loreday’s Letter^ 
were printed only once; tliosc of Herbert and 
Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillip’s [Orindo'j!) 
are equally neglected; and tliosc of \Valsh seem 
written as exercises, and were never sent to any livintf 
mistress or friend. Pope’s epistolary c.xccllcncc ha3 
an open field ; he had no Englisli rival, liring of 
dead. , 

Fopo is seen in this collection ns connected iritl> 
the other contemporary wits, aud certainly suffers nd 
disgrace in the comparisou; but it must'bc rentem' 
hered, that lie had the power of favouring himself-' 
he might have originally had publication in his mind, 
and have written uith care, or have nftenrards 
selected those uhich ho had most happily conceived^ 
or most diligently laboured ; and I know not whether 
there does not appear something more studied aui 
artificial iu his productions than the rest, except onc 
long Letter by Bolingbrokc, composed with all th® 
skill and industry of a professed aiitiior. It is indeed 
not easy to distinguish aiTcctation from habit ; he that 
has once studiously formed a style, rarely write® 
afterwards with complete case. Pope may bo said to 
write always with his reputation in his head ; Swift 
perhaps like a man wiio remembered tlmt he wa® 
writing to Pope ; hut Arbnthnot like one who leb® 
thoughts drop from his poa as they rise into hi® 
mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, ho published the 
first part of what he persuaded himself to think » 
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system of Ethioks, under the title of an Essay m 
ytan’, which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1726) 
be rightly explained by the commentator, had been 
eight years under his consideration, and of which he 
seems to have desired the success with great solicitude. 
He had now many open and doubtless many secret 
enemies. The Dunces were yet smarting with the 
war ; and the superiority which he publickly arro- 
gated, disposed the world to wish his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to whom the 
work is inscribed, were in the first editions carefully 
suppressed ; and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or another, as mvour determined, or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Waxburton, 
to every man except him only who could write it. 
Those who like only when they like the author, and 
who are unoler the dominion of a name, condemned 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
praise at random, which while it is unappropri- 
ated) excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that 
were trusted with the secret, went about lavishing 
honours on the new-born poet, and hinting that Pope 
was never so much in danger ^m any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offended, 
and to those whose opinion the world contidered as 
decisive, and whom he suspected of envy or male- 
volence, he sent hie essay as a present before publi- 
cation, that they might defeat their own enmity by 
praises, which they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

IPtth these precautions, in 17S3 was published the 
first part of the Essay on Man, There had been for 
some time a report that Pope was busy upon a System 
of Morality; but this design was not discovered in 
the new poem, which had a form and a title with 
which its readers were unacquainted. Its reception 
was not uniform; some thought it a very imperfect 
piece, though not without good lines, lyhile the 
author was unknown, some, as will always har""^. 
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been reported, but hardly can be tme. The Essay 
plainly appears the fabrick of a poet : srhat Boling-- 
broke supplied could be only the first principles ; the 
order, illustration, and embellishments must all be 
Pope’s. 

These principles it is not my business to clear from 
obscurity, dogmatism, or fiilsebood ; but they rrere 
not immediately examined; philosophy ond poetry 
hare not often the same readers; and the Essay 
abounded in splendid amplifications and sparkling 
sentences, which were read and admired, with no 
great attention to their ultimate purpose; its fiowers 
caught the eye, which did not see what the gay foliage 
concealed, and for a time flourished in the sunshine 
of unireisal approbation. So little was any enl 
tendency discovered, that, as innocence is unsuspi- 
cious, many read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon innted a translator. It was 
first tumeif into French prose, and afterwards hy 
Besnel into verse. Both trandations fell into the 
han^s of Ctousaa, who first, when he bad the version 
in prose, wrote a general censure, and afterwards 
reprinted Kesnel's version, with particular remarks 
upon every paragraph. 

Crousaa was a professor of Switrerland, eminent for 
his treatise of lomek, and hie Exrnnm dt Fynhomme, 
and, however lime known or regarded here, was no 
mean antagouisL His mind was one of those in 
which philosophy and piety are happily united. He 
was accustomed to argument and disquisitioD, and 
perhaps jras grown too desirous of detecting faults ; 
bnt his intentions were always right, his opinions 
were solid, and his religion pure. 

His incessant vi^ence for the promotion of piety' 
disposed him to look with distrust upon all meta- 
physical systems of Theology, and all schemes of 
viAie and happiness purely rational; and therefore 
it was not long before he was persuaded that the posi- 
tions of Pope, as they terminated for the most part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
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away from revelation, and to represent the wholfi 
course of things as a necessary concatonation of in- 
dissoluble fatality j and it is undeniable, that in man;’ 
passages a religious eye may easily discover expres- 
sions not very favourable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton beg-an to make his 
appearance in the first ranks of learning. lie was ? 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry> 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowlcdgcj 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination, nof 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertilP 
of original combinations, and at onco exerted thP 
powers of the scholar, the rcasoncr, and the wit. But 
nis knowledge was too multifarious to be always cxacti 
and his pursuits were too eager to be always cautious- 
His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, whici' 
ho disdained to conceal or mollify*; and lusimpaticnc'^ 
of opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries 
with such contemptuous superiority as made his rc!j,dcrS 
commonly his enemies, .and excited .agiiinst the ad- 
vocate the wishes of some who favoured the cause- 
He seems to have adopted the Roman Emperor’s 
determination, odcrint dum melmint ; he used n® 
allurements of gentle language, but wished to compf^ 
rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcibl®- 
without neatness ; he took the words that presented 
themselves: his diction is coarse and impure, and 
his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleased himse^^ 
with the notice of inferior wits, and corresponded wil^> 
the enemies of Pope. A Letter was produced, whe*' 
he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in which he tell* 
Obneanen , ' Dryden 7 oltsene borrovn for want aflcimir^f 
md Pope /or want of gmins', Milton oirf of pride, 
Addison out of modeslij’ And when 'rijcobald pul»- 
lished Shakespeare, in opposition to Pope, the 
notes were supplied by Warburton, 
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Bat the time was now come when ^^arhurtoIl was 
to change his opinion^ and Pope was to find a defender 
in him who had contributed so orach to the exaltation 
ofhisriTal. 

The arrogance of 'W'arhurton excited against him 
ereiy artifice of oSence^ and therefore it may be sup- 
posed that his union with Pope was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy ; but surely to think difier- 
entlVj at different times, of poetic^ merit, may be 
ea^y allowed. Snch opinions are often admitted, 
and dismissed, without nice examination. Who is 
there that has not found reason for changing his 
mind about questions of greater importance.’ 

tVarbnrton, whatever was his motive, underlooh, 
without solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons 
of Crousaz, by freeing him from the imputation of 
favouring fttality, or rejecting revelation ; and from 
month to znputh'continned a vindication of the Esfay 
an Man, in the literary journal of that time called 
The SepubKch qf Lellert. 

Pqpe, who probably began to doubt the tendency of 
his own work, was glad that the positions, of whidi 
he perceived himself not to know the foil meaning, 
could by any mode of interpretation be made to 
mean well. How much he was pleased with his 
gratuitous defender, the following Letter eridently 
shews : 


'March 24, 1743 

'Sm, 

*1 have just received from Mr. B. two more of 
your Letters. It is in the greatest hurry ima^able 
that I write this ; hut I cannot help thanking yon in 
particular for your third Letter, which is so exteemely 
clear, short, and full, that 1 think Mr. Crousaz ought 
never to have another answerer, and deserved not so 
good an one. I can only say, you do him too much 
honour, and me too muclh vlght, so odd as the 
expression seems j for you have made my system as 
clear as I ought to have done, and could not. It is 

TOii. n. T 
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indeed the same system as mine, bat illustrated mfli 
a ray of your own, as they say our natural body is the 
same still when it is glorified. I am sure I like it 
better than I did before, and so will every man else. 

I know I meant just what you explain ; but 1 did not 
explain my own meaning so well .as you. You nndc^ 
stand me as well as I do myself; hut you express me 
better than I could express myself. Pray accept the 
sincerest acknowledgements. I lannot but wish these 
Letters were put together in one Book, and intend 
(with your leave) to procure a translation of part, at 
least, of all of them into French ; but I shall not 
proceed a step without your consent and opinion, Sx,’ 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment, Pope testified that, whatever might be the 
seeming or real import of the principles which he had 
received from Bolingbrofcc, ho had not mtontionally 
attacked religion; and Bolingbrokc, if lie meant to 
make him without his oirn consent an instrument of 
mischief, found him now engaged with his eyes ,ppen 
on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope 
his real opinions. Ho once discovered them to Mr. 
Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and was 
told by him that he must have mistaken the me.ining 
of what he hoard ; and Bolingbrokc, when Pope’s un- 
easiness incited him to dodre an explanation, declared 
that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbrokc hated B'arburton, who had drawn his 
pupil from him ; and a little before Pope’s death 
they had a dispute, from which they parted with 
mutual aversion, 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy ' 
mth his commentator, and amply rewarded his kind- 
ness and his zeal; for he imroduced him to Mr. ' 
Murrayj hy whoso interest 'o became preacher at 
Lincoln s Inn, and to Mr, ,Ulcn, who gave him his 
niece and his estate, and by consequence a bishopriefc. 
IVheu he died, he left him the property of his works ; 
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a legacy which may he reasonably estimated at four 
thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the Ettay on Um appeared by 
his desire of its propagation. Dobson, who had 
gained reputation by his version of Prior’s Solomon, 
was employed by him to translate it into Latin verse, 
and was for that purpose some time at Twickenham ; 
but he left his work, whatever was the reason, un* 
finished ; and, by Benson’s invitation, undertook the 
longer task of Paradise Lost. Pope then desired his 
Mend to find a scholar who should turn his Essay 
into Latin prose ; but no such performance has ever 
appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the great, with that 
reception and respect to which his works entitled him, 
and which he had not impsuted by any private mis- 
conduct or factitious partiality. Though Bolingbroke 
was his friend, Walpole was not his enemy; but 
treated him with so much consideration as, at his 
request, to solicit and obtain from the French Minister 
an ^abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered 
himself as obliged to reward, by this exertion of his 
interest, for the benefit whidi he had recdred from 
his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Richmond, 
Queen Caroline had declared her intention to visit 
him. This may have been only a careless, effusion, 
thought on no more : the report of such notice, how- 
ever, was soon in many mouths ; and if 1 do not forget 
or misapprehend Savage’s account. Pope, pretending 
to decline what was not yet offered, left his house for 
a time, not, I suppose, for any other reason than lest 
he should be thought to stay at home in expectation 
of an honour which would not be conferred. He was 
therefore angry at Swift, who represents him as 
rtfusing the visits of a ^aem, because he knew that 
what had never been offered, had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality supposed to 
be contained in the Essay on Man, it was his intention 
to write distinct poems upon the different duties or 
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conditions of life; one of which is tho Epistle to 
Lord Bathurst (1733) on the Use qf Riches, a piece on 
which he declared great labour to have been bestowed. 

Into this poem some incidents are hisloricallr 
thrown, and some known characters are introduced, 
with others of which it is difficult to siiy how far they 
are real or fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the Jlfan 
of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, after a 
long and pompous enumeration of Iiis publick works 
and private charities, is said to have diffused all those 
blessings from five hundred a gear, IVondors are 
willingly told, and willingly heard. _TIio truth is, 
that Kgrl was a man of known integrity, and active 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were 
persuaded to pay contributions to his charitable 
schemes ; this influence ho obtained by an example 
of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and was thus enabled to give more than he 
nad. This account Jlr. Victor rocoivei from the 
minister of the place, and I have preserved it, that 
the praise of a good xnatv being vande move ctedibie, 
may be more solid. Narrations of romantick 'and 
impracticable virtue will he read with wonder, hut 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vain; 
that good may be endeavoured, it must he shown to 
be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning tlie^ pope, and by mentioning with 
some indignation the inscription on tho hlonumcnt 

^yiien this poem was first published, the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and 
obscure.^ Pope seems to have written with no very 
distinct idea ; for he calls that an Epistle to Bathurst, 
in which Bathurst is introduced ns speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cohham 
Ins Gharaeters of Men, written with close attention to 
the operations of the mind and modifications of lift. 
In this poem he has endeavoured to establish and 
c.vampHfy his fevourite theory of the Bii/inp Poision, 
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by wbicb be means an original direction of desire 
to some particular object, an innate affection irhicb 
^res all action a determinate and invariable tendency, 
and operates upon the whole system of life, either 
openly, or more secretly by the intervention of some 
accidental or subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human 
characters are by no means constant ; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he who 
is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at another a 
lover of money. Those indeed who attain any excel- 
lence, commonly spend life in one pursuit; for 
excellence is not often gained upon easier terms. 
But to the particnlar species of excellence men are 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominating 
humour, but by the first book which they read, some 
early conversation which they heard, or some accident 
which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must be at least allowed that this ruling Passim, 
antecedent to reason and observation, must hare an 
object independent of human contrivance; for there 
can be no natural desire of artificial good. No man 
therefore can be bom, in the strict acceptation, a 
lover of money; for he may be bom where money 
does not exist ; nor can he be bom, in a moral sense, 
a lover of his country; for society, politically regu- 
lated, is a state contradistinguished from a state of 
nature; and any attention to that coalition of in- 
terests which makes the happiness of a country,' is 
possible only to those whom enquiry and reflection 
have enabled to comprehend it 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as 
false : its tendency is to. produce the belief of a kind 
of moral predestination, or overmling principle 
which cannot be resisted; he that admits it, is pre- 
pared to comply with every desire that caprice or 
opportunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that 
he submits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, in 
obeying the resistless authority of his ruling Passim, 
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Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, 
that, in the examples by which he illustrates and 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the Characters of Men he added soon, after, 
in an Epistle supposed to have been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition has taken 
from her, the Characters of Women. This poem, 
which was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author’s opinion with great success, was neglected at 
its first publication, as the commentator supposes, 
because the publick was informed by an advertise- 
ment, that it contained no Character drawn from the 
Zife; an assertion which Pope probably did not 
expect or wish to have been believed, and which he 
soon gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, 
by telling them in a note, that the work was im- 
perfect, because part of his subject was '^tce too high 
to be yet exposed. 

The time, however, soon come, in which it was safe 
to display the Dutchess of Marlborosffh unde^ the 
name of .dfossa ; and her character was inserted with 
no great honour to the writer’s gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 and 
1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, gener- 
ally with his name, and once as was suspected without 
it. What he was upon moral principles ashamed to 
owp, he ought to have suppressed. Of these pieces 
it is useless to settle the dates, as they had seldom 
much relation to the times, and perhaps had been 
lo^ in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are 
ffin^arised, by adapting tiieir sentiments to modern 
^topicks, by making Horace say of Shakespeare what 
.he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and' prodigals of our own time, was first 
practised-in the reign of Charles the Second by Old- 
ham and Rochester, at least I remember no instances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middle composition 
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between translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and 
the parallels lucky. It seems to have oeen Pope’s 
favourite amusement; for he has carried it fiiruer 
than any former poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother 
numbers, of Dr. Donne’s Satires, which was recom- 
mended to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury and the 
Earl of Oxford. They made no great impression on the 
publick. Pope seems to have known their imbecility, 
and therefore suppressed them while he was yet con- 
tending to rise in reputation, but ventured them 
when he thought their deficiencies more likely to be 
imrated to Donne than to himself. 

'Ihe Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to 
be derived in its first design from Boileau’s Address 
A son Esprit, was published in January, 1736, about 
a month before the death of him to whom it is 
inscribed. ’ It is to be regretted that either honour 
or pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot; 
a man estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, 
ancPvenerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skil- 
ful in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted 
with ancient literature, and able to animate his mass 
of knowledge by a bright and active imagination ; a 
scholar with great brilliancy of wit ; a wit, who, in 
the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble 
ardonr of religious seal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the publick. 
He vindicates himself from censures; and with 
dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
clmms to kindness and respect 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs 
which had been before printed as a fragment, and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of 
which the last couplet has been twice corrected. It 
was at first. 

Who would not smile if such a man there be? 

Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 
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Then, 

■Who would not gricTC if BUCli n man tlioro bo ? 
\^o would not laugb if Addison were he? 

At last it is, 

tVho but must Inugh if Bticli a man there he ? 
Who would not weep if Atticiis were he? 


He was at this time at open war witli Lord llm’cy, 
who had distinguished himself as a steady adherent 
to the ministry ; and, being offended witii a con- 
temptuous answer to one of his pampliiet«, had sum- 
moned Pulteucy to a duel. Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, perhaj)S cannot notr be easily 
known : he had written an invective against Pope, 
whom ho calls, Hanl as thy heart, and as thy birth 
obseure ; and hints that liis father was a hatter. To 
this Pope wrote a reply in verso and prose : the verses 
are in this poem ; and the prose, tliough it was never 
sent, is printed among his Letters, but to a cool 
ronder of the present time exhibits nothing hut tedious 
malignity ' 

His last Satires, of tho general kind, were two 
Dialogues, named from the year in whicl> they were 
published. Seventeen Hundred and Thirly-eiyht. In 
these poems many are praised and many arc re- 
proached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi- 
tion ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, who dined 
at his house, and the friend «if many wijo obstructed 
and censured the conduct cf tho Ministers. His 
political partiality was too plainly .shewn ; he forgot 
the prudence with which ho pa'.scd, in his earlier 
years, uninjured and unoffending through much more 
violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of 
praising Allen of Bath, he asked liLs leave to mention 
him as a man not illustrious by any merit of his 
ancestors, and called him in his vcr.scs‘ h\e-bor» Alien. 
Men are. seldom satisfied with praise introduced or 
followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not 
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to have taken any pleasure in his epithet^ which was 
afterwards softened into hatnhle Allen. 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with 
one of the Foxes^ among others; which Fox, in a 
reply to Lyttelton, took an opportunity of repaying, 
by reproachinghim with thefriendshipofalampooner, 
who scattered his ink without fear or decency, and 
against whom he hoped the resentment of the Legis- 
lature would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul IVhitehead, a small poet, was 
summoned before the Lords for a poem called ilanners, 
togetlier with Dodsley, his publisher. IVhitehead, 
who hung loose upon society, sculked and escaped; 
but Doddey’s shop and family made his appearance 
necessarr. He was, however, soon dismissed; and 
the whole process was probably intended rather to 
intimidate Pope than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot 
with the p’oet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. 
That he desisted from his attempts of reformation is 
imputed, by his commentator, to his despair of pre- 
railihg over the corruption of the time. He was not 
likely to have been ever of opinion that the dread of 
Lis satire would counten'ail the love of power or 
of money; he pleased himself with being important 
and formidable, and gratifies sometimes his pride, 
and sometimes his resentment ; till at last he began 
to think he should be more safe, if he were less 
busy. 

The ilemmrs of Scriblerus, published about this 
time, extend only to the first book of a work, pro- 
jected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
who used to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and 
denominated themselves the Scribkms Ctiib. Their 
purpose TOS to censure the abuses of learning by a 
fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They were 
dispersed; the design was never completed; and 
Warburton laments its miscarriage, as an event very 
disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen. 
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^ He did not sink into idleness; lie had planned 
a work, irhioh he considered as subsequent to his 
Essay on Man, of irhich he has given this account to 
Dr. Swift. 


'March 25, 1736. 

‘If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one of 
; them shall be addressed to yon. I have long con- 
certed it, and begun it ; but 1 would make what bears 
■ your name as finished as my last work ought to be, 

. that is to say, more finished than any of the rest. 
The subject is large, and will divide into four Epistles, 
which naturally follow the Essay on Man, riz. 1. Of 
the Extent and Limits of Human Reason and Science. 
2. A View of the useful and therefore attainable, and 
of the unuseful and therefore unattainable Arts. 8. 
Of the Nature, Ends, Application, and Use of different 
Capacities. H. Of the use of Learniny, of the Science, 
of the ITorld, and of ITtV. It will conclude with a 
satire against the ilHsapplication of all these, exem- 
plified by Pictures, Characters, and Examples.' 

This work in its full extent, being now afflicted 
with an asthma, and finding the powers of life 
gradually declining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake; but, from the materials which he had 
provided, he added, at IVarburton’s request, .mother 
' book to Ae Dunciad, of which the design is to ridicule 
such studies as are either hopeless or useless, as either 
pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had 
’ been for some time upon the head of Cibber ; a man 
whem it cannot be supposed that Pope could regard 
with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the 
Imitations of Horace he has liberally enough praised 
the Careless Husinnd. In the Dimciad, among other 
wordless scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; who, 
in his Apoloyy, complains of the great poet's unkind- 
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ness as more injunous, bccotiscj says lic^ I finer hove 

offended him. , 

It might have been expected tlint Pope snould nave 
beeiij in some degree, mollified by this submissive 
gentleness; but no such consequence appeared. 
Tliongh ho condescended to commend Cibber once, 
he mentioned him afterwards contemptuously in one 
of his Satires, and again in his Epistle to Arbuthnot; 
and in the fourth book of the Dunciad attacked him 
with acrimony, to which the provocation is not carily 
discoverable. Perhaps he imagined that, in ridiculing 
the Lauroat, ho satirised those by whom the laurel 
had been given, and gratified that ambitious petulance 
with which he aficctcd to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer 
any patience. He had confidence enough in his 
own ponors to hclic\c that he could disturb the 
quiet of his adversary, and doubtless t\id not want 
instigatore, who, witlumi any care about the victory, 
desired to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. 
He therefore gave tlio town a pamphlet, in whifh he 
declares his rc.soIntian from that lime never to bear 
another blow without rotuniing it, nnd to tire out bis 
adversary by perseverance, if ho cannot conquer him 
by strcngtli. 

The incessant and unappc.as,ablc malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause. After the Three 
Eours after Marriage liad been driven off the stage, 
by the offence which the mnmmy and crocodile mvo 
the audience, while tho exploded scene wii.s yet fresh 
in memory, it happened that Cihher played JSat/ef in 
the Rehearsal] and, as it had been usual to enliven 
the part by tlio mention of any recent tbcalricJil 
temsactions, ho said, that ho once thought to have 
introduced his lovers disguised in a Jlummy and a 
Crocodile. *Tliis,' says he, ‘ was received with loud 
claps, which indicated contempt of tho play.’ Pope, 
who was behind the scenes, meeting liim "as ho left 
staff®, attacked him, ns ho says, with all the 
virulence of a Wil out of his senses; to which he 
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replied^ 'that he irould take no other notice of what 
was said by so particular a man than to declare, that, 
as often as he played that part, he would repeat the 
same provocation.’ 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of 
the authors of the play whidi he so zealously 
defended ; and adds an idle story of Pope’s behaviour 
at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of 
thought or language, and, if suffered to remain 
without notice, would have been very soon forgotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human 
life to know, if his passion had not been too powerful 
for his understanding, that, from a contention like 
his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but diversion, 
which is given at the expeuce of the higher character. 
When Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was excited ; 
what Pope would say of Cibber nobody enquired, but 
in hope that Pope’s asperity might betray his pain 
and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 
flutter and die, without confessing that it stung him. 
The dishonour of being shewn as Cibber’s anta^nist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Cibber 
had nothing to lose ; when Pope had exhausted all 
his malignity upon him, he would rise in the esteem 
both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only 
could have made him despicable ; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt, would have been struck in 
vain. 

But Pope’s irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to 
tell the whole English world that he was at war witli 
Cibber ; and to shew that he thought him no common 
adversary, he prepared no common vengeance; he 
published a new edition of the Dunciad, in which he 
degraded Theobald from his painful pre-eminence, and 
enthroned Cibbee in his stead. Unhappily the two 
heroes were of opposite characters, and Pope was 
umvilling to lose what he had already written ; he 
has therefore depraved his poem by giving to Cibber 
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the old books, the cold pedantry, and sluggish 
pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending for the prize amongtho booksellers. Osborne 
was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace but that of poverty. Ho told me, 
when if was doii^g that whicn riiiscd Pope’s resent- 
ment, that he should be put into the Dunciad ; but 
he had the fate of Cassandra ; I gave no credit to 
his prediction, till in time 1 saw it accomplishei 
The shafts of satire were directed equally in rain 
against Cibber and Osborne; being repelled by the 
impenetrable impudence of one, and deadened by the 
impassive dulness of the other. Pope confessed his 
own pain by his anger ; but ho gave no pain to those 
who had provoked him. He was able to hurt none 
but himself; by transferring the same rjdiculc from 
one to another, he destroyed its efficacy ; for, by 
shewing that what ho had said of one ho was ready 
to say of another, he reduced himself to the insig- 
nificance of his own magpye, who from his cage^ calls 
cuckold at a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the 
Dunciad with another pamphlet, which, Pope .'aid, 
wndd he as good as a dose of hartshorn to Mm ; but his 
tongue and his heart were at varinnee. I have heard 
Mr. Kiohardson relate, that he attended his father 
the painter on a visit, when one of Cibber’s p.imphlcts 
came into the hands of Popo, who said, These things 
are my diversion. They sat by him while he perused 
it, .and saw his features writiwn v-ith aBpiish;asA 
young Richardson said to his father, when they 
returned, tliat ho hoped to be preserved from sncli 
diversion as had beon that day tlio lot of Pope. 

From this timo, finding his diseases more oppressive, 
and his vital powers gradually declining, he no longer 
strained his faculties with any original composition, 
nor preposed any other employment for his remaining 
fife than the revisal and correction of liis former 
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works ; in which he received advice and assistance 
from \Parburton, whom he appears to have trusted 
and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without 
much loss to manMnd ; for his hero was Brutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, estab- 
lished a colony in Britain. The subject therefore 
was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a race upon 
whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom the mind will not easily be 
recalled, when it is invited in blank verse, which 
Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, I 
think, without due consideration of the nature of our 
language. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved 
by Bufihead ; by which it appears, that Pope was 
thoughtless enough to model the names of his heroes 
with terminations not consistent with the time or 
country in jrhich he places them. 

He lingered through the next year ; but perceived 
himself, as he expresses it, gmng down the hW. He 
had^for at least five years been afiiicted with an 
asthma, and other disorders, whitih his physimans 
weie unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life 
he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
promises, and free censures of the common practice of 
physick, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of the water by tincture of jalap; but 
confessed that his belly did not subside. Thomson 
had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dismiss 
him. 

MTiUe he was yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation, as he was one day sitting in the air with 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he saw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, 
and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his le^, 
and sat still ; but Lord Marchmont, who was younger 
and less captious, waited on the Lady ; who, when he 
came to her, asked. What, is he not dead yet} 8he is 
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said to have neglected him, witli shameful unhind- 
ness, in the latter time of his decay; yet, of the little 
which ho had to leave, she had a very great part 
Their acquaintance began early ; the life of each was 
pictured on the other’s mind; their conversation 
therefore was endearing, for when they met, there 
was an immediate coalition of congenial notions. 
Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or 
human frailty; perhaps ho was conscious to himself 
of peevishness and impatience, or, though he was 
offended by her inattention, might yet consider her 
merit as overbalancing her fault ; and, if he had 
suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could 
have found nothing that might fill her place; he 
could have only shrunk within himself; it was too 
late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May 1744, his death was approachipg ; on the 
sixth, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned 
four days afterwards as a suiiiriont humiliation of the 
vanity of man ; lie afterwards complained of seeing 
things as through a curtain, and in false colours; 
and one day, in the presence of Dodslcy, asked what 
arm it was that came out from tho wall. lie said 
that his greatest inconicnienco was inability to 
think. 

fiolinghroke sometimes wept over him in this state 
of helpless decay; and being told by Spence, that 
Pope, at the intermission of his dclirionsne.ss, was 
always saying something kind cither of his present 
or absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to 
have survived his understanding, answered. It has so. 
And added, I never in itij life knew a »iiiii f/m£ had so 
lender a hearl for his jmrticular friends, or a more ' 
general friendship for manleind. At anotlicr time ho 
said, I have known Pope these thirty years, and value , 
myself more in his friendship than— his grief then 
suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state. Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a 
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papist^ whetber he ^ould not die lihe his father anu 
mother, and irhether a priest should not be called, 
he answered, I do not think it etsential, but it mil he 
very right; and 1 thank you for puHinp me in mind 
ifit. 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, ‘There is nothing that is 
meritorious but virtue and ftiendship, and indeed 
ftiendship itself is only a part of virtue.’ 

He died in the e\’ening of the thirtieth day of Slay, 
1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not discern 
the exact time of his expiration. He was buried at 
Twickenham, near his father and mother, where a 
monument has been erected to him by his commen- 
tator, the Bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors, first 
to Lord Bolingbroke, and if he should not be living, 
to the Earl, of hlarchmont, undoubtedly expect!^ 
them to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend 
his fame. But let no man dream of influence beyond 
his li]i,. After a decent time Podsley the bookseller 
went to solicit preference as the publisher, and was 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and 
whatever was the reason, the world has been dis- 
ap^inted of what t^bs resened for the next age. 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a 
■ kind of posthumous oflence. The political pamphlet 
called The Patriot King had been put into his hands 
that he might procure the impression of a very few 
copies, to be distributed according to the author's 
direction among his friends, and Pope assured him 
that no more had been printed than were allowed ; 
but, soon after his death, the printer brought and 
* resigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
which Pope had ordered him to print, and to retain 
in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement 
' to Pope better than Pope had kept it to his friend ; 
[ and nothing was known of the transaction, till, upon 
the death of his employer, he thought himself obliged 
I to deliver the books to the right owner, who, with 
voi» n. n 
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Lis beneiactions. Mrs. Blount, as the knoirn friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the house 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such 
indecent arro^nco, that she parted from Mrs. Allen 
in a state of irreconcileable dislike, and the door 
was for ever barred against her. This exclusion 
she resented with so much bitterness as to refuse 
any legacy from Pope, unless he left the world with 
a .disavowal of obligation to Allen. Having been 
long under her dominion, now tottering in the 
decline of life, and unable to resist the violence of 
her temper, or, perhaps with the prejudice of a lover, 
persuaded that she had suffered improper treatment, 
he complied with her demand, and polluted his will 
with female resentment. Allen accepted the legacy, 
which he gave to the Hospital at Bath; obsen-iug 
that Pope was alw.a]’8 a bad accomptant, and that if 
to 160/. he, had put a cypher more, he had como 
nearer to the truth. 

Thg person of Pope is well known not to have been 
formed by the nicest model He has, in his account 
of the Little Club, compared himself to a spider, and 
by another is described as protuberant behind and 
before. He is said to have been beautiful in his 
infancy; but he was of a coustitulion originally 
feeble and weak ; and as bodies of a tender frame 
are easily distorted, his deformity was probably in 
part the effect of his application. His stature was so 
low, that, to bring him to a level with common tables, 
it was necessary to raise his scat. But his face was 
not displeasing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his 
vital functions were so much disordered, that his life 
was a fonp disease. His most frequent assailant was 
the headach, which he used to relieve by inhaling 
the steam of coffee, which he very frequently 
required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female domes- 
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tick of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps 
after the middle of life. He was then so weak as 
to stand in perpetual need of female attendance; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm linen 
with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was invested in 
bodice made of stiff canvas, being- scarce able to hold 
himself erect till they were laced, and he then put on 
a fiannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His 
legs were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with 
three pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off 
by the maid ; for ho was not able to dress or undress 
himself, and neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. His weakness made it very difficult for him to 
be mean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and ho used 
to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a 
velvet cap. His dress of ceremony way. black with 
a tye-wig, and a little sword. 

Ihe indulgence and accommodation which his sick- 
ness required, had taught him all the unpleasiijg and 
unsocial qualities of a -valetudinary man. He ex- 
pected that every thing should give way to his ease 
or humour, as a child, whose parents -w'ill not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

Cesl gue Venfant laujours es( hommc, 

ffest gue I’hamme est toujours enfant, 

HTien he wanted to sleep he nodded in company; and 
once slumbered at his own table while the Prince of 
Wales was talking of poetry. 

^ The reputation which his friendship gave, procured 
him many invitations ; but he was a very troublesome 
inmate. Ho brought no servant, and had so many 
wants, that a numerous attendance was scarcely able 
to supply them. Wlierever he was, he left no room 
for anolher, because he exacted the attention, and 
employed the activity of the whole family. His 
errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen in time avoided and neglected him; and 
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the Earl of Oxford discharged some of the servants 
for their resolute refusal of his messages. _ The 
maids, when they had neglected their business, 
alleged that they had been employed by Mr. Pope. 
One of his constant demands was of coffee in the 
night, and to the woman that waited on him in his 
chamber he was very hurthensome; but he was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep ; and Lord 
Oxford’s ser^'ant declared, that in a house where her 
business was to answer bis call, she would not ask for 
wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, 
suffering much pain, think themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they can snatch. He was too 
indulgent to his appetite; he loved meat highly 
seasoned and of strong taste ; and, at the intervals 
of the table, amused himself with biscuits and dry 
consen'es. If he sat down to a variety of dishes, he 
would oppress his stomach with repletion, and though 
he seemed angry when a dram was offered him, did 
not forbear to drink it His friends, who knew the 
avendfes to his heart, pampered him with presents of 
luxury, which he did not suffer to stand neglected. 
The death of great men is not always proportioned to 
the lustre of their lives. Hannibal, says Juvenal, did 
not perish by a javelin or a sword ; the slaughters of 
Cannae were revenged by a ring. The death of Pope 
was imputed by some of his friends to a silver sauce* 
pan, in which it was his delight to heat nbtted 
lampreys, 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain; hut that 
his sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily 
concluded, when it is remembered that a conformation 
so irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwithstanding 
such pertinacious diligence of study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great 
delight in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his 
purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods. Ee 
hardly drank tea aithout a tlralaym. If, at the house 
of his friends, he wanted any Accommodation, he was 
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not willing to ask for it in plain terms, but would 

mention it remotely as something convenient; tbough, 
when it was procured, he soon mode it appear for 
whose sake it had been recommended. Thus he 
teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady 
Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, that he 
plaid the politician about eabbaget and turnips. His 
unjustifiable impression of the Patriot King, as it can 
be imputed to no particular motu'e, must hare pro- 
ceeded from his general habit of secrecy and cunning ; 
he caught an opportunity of a sly trick, and pleased 
himself with the thought of outwitting Boling- 
broke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not 
appear that he excelled. He may be said to hare 
resembled Cryden, as being not one that was dis- 
tinguished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that, so near his time, so much should Ge known of 
what he has written, and so little of what he has said: 
traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, nor 
sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed or 
solid, cither wise or merry. One apophthegm only 
stands upon record. When an objection raised 
against his inscription for Shakespeare was defended 
by the authority of Patrick, he replied — horresco 
r^erww— that he would allow the publisher of a DWion- 
arg to know the meaning of a single word, but not of two 
words put together. 

Hi was fretful, and eamly displeased, and allowed 
himself to be capriciously resentful. He would some- 
times leave Lord Oxford silently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
messages than the footmen were willing to carry. 
The table was indeed infested by Lady Mary Wortley, 
who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing 
Ins peevishness, could by no intreaties bo restrained 
from contradicting him, till their disputes were 
sharpened to such asperity, that one or the other 
quitted the house. 
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He sometimes condescended to be jocular with 
servants or inferiors; but by no merriment^ either 
of others or his own^ was he ever seen excited to 
laughter. 

Of his domestick character, fragality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to 
be dependent, he determined not to be in want, 
and therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected all 
temptations to expence unsuitable to his fortune. 
This general care most be universally approved ; but 
it sometimes appeared in petty artifices of parsimony, 
such as the practice of writing his compositions on 
the back of letters, as may be seen in the remaining 
copy of the IKad, by which perhaps in five years five 
shillings were saved ; or in a niggardly reception of 
his fnends, and scantiness of entertainment, as, when 
he had two guests in his house, he would set at supper 
a single pint upon the table; and haring himself 
taken two Small glasses, would retire, and say, GoiUb- 
meti, I leave you to your wine. Yet he tells his friends, 
that he has a heart for all, a house for all, and, whatever 
(heyday think, a fortune for all. 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or 
elegance which such performances require. That 
this magnificence should be often displayed, that 
obstinate prudence with which he conducted his 
affairs would not permit; for his revenue, certain 
and casual, amounted only to about eight hundred 
pounds a year, of which, however, he declares himself 
able to assign one hundred to charity. 

Of this fortune, which as it arose from publick 
approbation was very honourably obtiuned, his im- 
a^nation seems to have been too full: it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitied to notice by his 
wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his 
money. In his Letters, and in his Poems, his garden 
and his notto, his quincunx and his vines, or some 
hints of his opulence, are always to be founi The 
great topick of Ms ridicule' is poverty ; the crimes 
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with which he reproaches his antagonists are their 
debtsj their habitation in the Mint, and their want ol 
a dinner. He seems to he of an opinion not very 
uncommon in the world, that to want money is to 
want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enumerating the men of high 
rank with whom he was acquainted, and whose notice 
he loudly proclaims not to have been obtained by any 
practices of meanness ox servility ; a boast which was 
never denied to be true, and to which very few poets 
have ever aspired. Pope never set genius to sale ; he 
never flattered those whom he did not love, or praised 
those whom he did not esteem. Savage however 
remarked, that he began a little to relax his dignity 
when he wrote a distich for Ais Highness's dog. 

His admiration of the Great seems to have increased 
in the advance of life. He passed over peers and, 
statesmen to inscribe his Iliad to Congrdve, with a' 
mapanimity of which the praise had been conipleat, 
had his friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why 
he was chosen for so great an honour, it is nohmow 
possible to know j there is no trace in literary history 
of any particular intimacy between them. ITie name 
of Congreve appears in the Letters among those of his 
other friends, but without any observable distinction 
or consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex 
names dignified with titles, but was not very happy in 
his choice j for, except Lord Bathurst, none of his noble 
friends were such as that a good man would wish to 
have his intimacy with them known to posterity : he 
can derive little honour from the notice of Cohham, 
Burlin^on, or Bolinghroke. 

Of his social qualities, if au estimate be made from 
his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily 
he formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded 
effulgence of general benevolence, and particular 
fondness. There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, 
constancy, and tenderness. It has been so long said 



as to be conunonly believed, that the true characters 
of men may be found in their Letters, and that he 
who writes to his friend lays bis heart open before 
him. But the truth is, that such were the simple 
friendships of the Golden Age, and are now the friend- 
ships only of children. Very few can boast of hearts 
which they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, 
by whatever accident exposed, they do not shun a 
distinct and continued view ; and, certainly, what we 
hide from ourselves we do not shew to our friends. 
There is, indeed, no transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than episto- 
lary intercourse. In the eagerness of conversation 
the first emotions of the mind often burst out, before 
they are considered; in the tumult of business, 
interest and passion have their genuine effect ; but a 
friendly Letter is a calm .and deliberate performance, 
in the cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and 
surely no mhn sits down to depreciate by design his 
own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity; for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he desires 
to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world there 
is less constraint ; the author is not confronted with 
his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different dispositions of mankind ; but a 
Letter is addressed to a single mind, of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known; and must 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by for- 
bearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations, which 
men give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypo- 
critical falsehood, would shew more severity than 
knowledge. , The writer commonly believes himself. 
Almost every man's thoughts, while they are general, 
are right ; and most hearts are pure, while temptation 
is away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments in 
privacy ; to despise death when there is no danger ; 
to glow with benevolence when there is nothing to be 
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given. MTiile such ideas are formed they are felt, 
and self-love does not suspect the gleam of virtue to 
be the meteor of fanc;^ 

If the Letters of Pope ate considered merely as 
compositions, they seem to bo premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to write because there is 
something which the mind wishes to discharge, and 
another, to solicit the imagination hecause ceremony 
or vanity requires something to be written. Pope 
confesses his early Letters to ho vitiated with affeda- 
iion and ambition : to know whether ho disentangled 
himself from these perverters of epistolary integrity, 
his book and his life must he set in comparison. 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his own 
poetry. For this, if it had been real, he would de- 
serve no commendation, and in this he was certainly 
not sincere ; for his high mine of himself was suf- 
ficiently observed, and of what could he be proud but 
of his poetry? He writes, ho says, whofi he hatt jutl 
nothing else to do ; yet Swift complains that he was 
never at leisure for conversation, because he had aliravf 
some poetical scheme in hts head. It was punfiually 
requited that his writing-bo-x should be set upon his 
bed before he rose ; and Lord Oxford's domcstick 
related, that, in the dreadful winter of Forty, she 
was called from her Led by him four times in one 
night, to supply him with paper, lest ho should lose 
a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who know him that 
every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his 
e^reme irritability laid him open to perpetual vexa- 
tion ; but he wished to despise nis criticks, and there- 
fore hoped that ha did despise them. 

As he^ happened to livo in two reigns when the 
Court paid little attention to poetry, ho nursed in his 
mind a foolish dlscstecm of Kings, and proclaims that 
he never sees Courts, Yet a little regard shown him 
hy the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy j and be 
had not much to say svhon ho was asked hy his Koyal 
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Higlmess, hov> he could love a Prince alile he disliked 
KingsV 

He very frequently professes contempt of the world, 
and represents himself as looking on mankind, some- 
times with gay indifference, as on emmets of a hillock, 
below his serious attention; and sometimes with 
gloomy indignation, as on monsters more worthy of 
hatred than of pity. These were dispositions ap- 
parently counterfeited. How could he despise those 
whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose approbation 
his esteem of himself was superstrncted ? Why should 
he hate those to whose favour he owed his honour and 
his ease? Of things that terminate in human life, 
the world is the proper judge ; to despise its sentence, 
if it were possible, is not just ; and if it were just, is 
not possible. Pope was far enough from this un- 
reasonable temper ; he was sufficiently a fool to Fame, 
and his fault was that he pretended to neglect it. 
His levity and his sullenness were only in his Letters ; 
he passed through common life, sometimes vexed, 
and sometimes pleased, with the natural emotions of 
comSion men. 

His scorn of the Great is repeated too often to be 
real ; no man thinks much of that which he despises ; 
and as falsehood is always in danger of inconsistency, 
he makes it his boast at another time that he lives 
among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often - 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the Post-office should know his secrets; he has 
many enemies ; he considers himself as surrounded 
by universal jealousy ; after many deaths, and many 
dispersions, two or three (f us, says he, may still be 
brought together, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, and 
the world too, if it pleases ; and they can live together, 
and shew what friends wits may be, in spile of all the 
fools in the world. All this while it was likely that 
the clerks did not know his hand ; he certainly had 
no more enemies than a publick character like his 
inevitably excites, and with what degree of friendship 
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the wits mi^ht live, very few were so much fools as 

ever to enquire. . , 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned 
from Swift, and eapresses it, I think, most frequently 
in his correspondence witli him. Swift’s resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope’s was the 
mere miraickry of his friend, a fetitious part which 
he began to play before it became him. M''hen he 
was only twenty-five years old, he related that a glul 
of study and retirement had throien him on the verld, 
and that there was danger lest a glut of the vorld 
should throw him back upon study and retirement. To 
this Swift answered with great propriety, that Pope 
had not yet either acted or sudered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it 
must he some very powerful reason that can drive 
back to solitude him who has once enjoyed the 
pleasures of society. ^ 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
such narrowness of mind, as makes them insensible 
of any excellence th.st has not some affinity with 
their own, and confines their esteem and approEhtion 
to so small a number, that whoever should form his 
opinion of the age from their representation, would 
suppose tliem to have lived amidst ignorance and 
harbarity, unable to find among their contemporaries 
either virtue or intelligence, and persecuted by those 
that could not understand tliem. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro- 
fesses contempt of fame, when he speaks of riches 
and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
negligent indifference, he certainly does not express 
his habitual and settled sentiments,' but cither wilfully 
disguises his own character, or, what is more likely, 
invests himself with temporary qualities, and sallies 
out in the colours of the present moment. His hopes 
and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted strongly upon 
his mind ; and if he differed from others, it was 
not by carelessness; he was irritable and resentful; 
his malignity to Philips, whom he had first made 
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ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, continued 
too long. Of his vain desire to make Bentley con- 
temptible, I never heard any adequate reason. He 
was sometimes wanton in his attacks; and, before 
Chandos, Lady IV^ortley, and Hill, was mean in his 
retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his 
affection were liber.'ility and fidelity of friendship, in 
which it does not appe.ar that he was other than he 
describes himself. His fortune did not suffer his 
ch.arity to bo splendid and conspicuous ; hut he 
assisted Hodsley with a hundred pounds, that ho 
might open a shop ; and of the subscription of forty 
pounds a year that iie raised for S.'ivage, twenty were 

S aid by himself. He was accused of loving money, 
ut his love was eagerness to gain, not solicitude to 
keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was siealous and 
constant; his early maturity of mind commonly 
united him witli men older than himself, and there- 
fore, without attaining any considerable lengtii of 
life, i7o saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave ; but it does not appear tliat he lost a 
single friend by coldness or by injury; those who 
loved him once, continued their kindness. His 
ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, was the effect 
of his adherence to one whom he had known much 
longer, and whom ho naturally loved witli greater 
fondness. His violation of the trust reposed in him 
by Bolingbroke could have no motive inconsistent 
with the warmest affection ; he either thought the 
action so near to indifferent that ho forgot it, or 
so laudable that he expected his friend to approve 
it. 

It was reported, with such confidence as almost to 
enforce belief, that in the papers intrusted to his 
executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, which 
he had prepared as an instrument of vengeance to 
be used, if any provocation should be evor given. 
About this I enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, 
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who assured me that no sucL piece was among his 

^The'religion in which ho lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his correspondence 
with Racine he professes himself a sincere adherent. 
That he was not scrupulously pious in some part of 
his life, is known by many idle and indecent applica- 
tions of sentences taken from tho Scriptures ; a mode 
of merriment which a good man dreads for its pro- 
faneness, and a witty man disdains for its easiness 
and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has been 
betrayed, it does not appear that his principles were 
ever corrupted, or that ho ever lost his belief of 
Revelation. TTie positions which he transmitted 
from Bolinghroke ho seems not to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made 
them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delinquencies 
observed and aggravated : those who could not deny 
that he was excellent, would rejoice to find that he 
was not perfect. *' 

Perhaps it may he imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
advantages, that his learning has hccii dcnrccintcd. 
He certainly was in his early life a man of great 
literary curiosity ; and when ho wrote his Esmi) cti 
Crilioism had, for his age, a very wide acquaintance 
with books. Wien he entered into the living world, 
it seems to have happened to him as to many others, 
that he was less attentive to dead masters ; he studied 
in the academy of Paracelsus, and made tho universe 
his favourite volume, lie gathered his notions fresh 
from reality, not from the copies of authors, hut the 
originals of Nature. Yet there is no reason to believe 
that literature ever lost his esteem j ho always pro- 
fessed to love reading ; and Dobson, who spent some 
time at his house translating his Essa^y on Jftwi, when 
I asked him what learning ho found' him to possess, 
answered, Jffore man I expected. His frequent refer- 



enccs to histoiy, lis allusions to various kinds of 
knowledge, and his images selected from art and 
nature, with his ohsen'ations on tho operations of the 
mind and tho modes of life, shew an inteUigence 
perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and 
diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to 
retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to winch he alludes in Ida verses to Jervas, and which, 
though he never found an opportunity to gratify it, 
did not leave him till his life declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and 
fundamental principle was Good Sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety. 
He saw immediately, of his own conceptions, what 
was to he chosen, and what to be rejected ; and, in 
the works of others, what was to be shunned, and 
what was tcthe copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent 
quality, which manages its possessions well, but docs 
not increase them ; it collects few materials for its 
own derations, and preseives safety, but never gains 
supremacy. Pope had likewise genius; a mind 
active, ambitious, and adventurous, always investi- 
gating, always aspiring ; in its widest searches still 
longing to go forward, in its highest fights still 
wishing to be higher ; always imagining something 
greater than it knows, always endeavouring more 
than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have bad great 
strength and exactness of memory. That whidi he 
had heard or read was not easily lost; and he had 
before him not only what his own meditation sug- 
gested, hut what he had found in other writers, that 
might he accommodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant 
and unwearied diligence; he had recourse to every 
source of intelligence, and lost no opportunity of 
information ; he consmted the living as well as the 
dead ; he read his compositions to his friends, and 
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was neVer content with mediocrity when excellence 
could be attained. Ho considered poetry as the 
business of his life, and however ho might seem to 
[ament his occupation, ho followed it with constancy ; 
to make verses was his first labour, and to mend them 
was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. 
If conversation offered anything that could be im- 
proved, he committed it to paper; if a thought, or 
perhaps an expression more happy than was common, 
rose to his mind, he was careful to write it; an 
independent distich was preserved for an opportunity 
of insertion, and some little fragments have been 
found containing lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought 
upon at some other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is their 
pleasure : he was never elevated to negligence, nor 
wearied to impatience ; he never passed ^a fault un- 
amended by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. 
He laboured his works &^t to gain reputation, and 
afterwards to keep it. 

Of composition there are different methods. *1SomD 
employ at once memory and invention, and, with 
little intermediate use of the pen, form and polish 
large masses by continued meditation, and write their 
productions only when, in their own opinion, they 
have completed them. It is related of Virgil, that 
his custom was to pour out a great uumb’er of verses 
in the morning, and pass the day in retrenching 
exuberances and correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Pope, as may bo collected from his translation, 
was to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 
them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, ho 
excelled every other writer in poetical prudence i he 
wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
hazards. He used almost always the same fahrick of 
verse; and, indeed, by those few essays which he 
made of any other, ho did not enlarge his reputation. 
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Of this uniformity the certain consequence iras 
readiness and dexterity. By perpetual practice, 
language had in his mind n systematical arrange- 
ment ; naving always the same use for words, he had 
words so selected and combined os to he ready at his 
calL Ws increase of facility he confessed himself 
to have' perceived in the progress of his transla- 
tion. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effusions 
were always voluntary, and his subjects chosen by 
himself. His independence secured him from drudg- 
ing at a task, and labouring npon a barren topick : 
he never exchanged praise for money, nor opened a 
shop of condolence or congratulation. His poems, 
therefore, were scarce ever temporary. He suffered 
coronations and royal marriages to pass withont a 
song, and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor,any popularity from the accidental dis- 
position of his readers. He was never reduced to 
the necessit}’ of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
birthday, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a 
weddfflg, or of saying what multitudes have said 
before him. IVhen he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press 
till it had lain two years under his inspection : it is 
at least certmn, that he ventured noting without 
nice examination. He suffered the tumult of imagi- 
nation to subside, and the novelties of invention to 
grow familiar. He knew that the mind is always 
enamoured of its oim productions, and did not trust 
his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
' listened with great willingness to criticism; and, 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself 
and let nothing pass against his own judgement. 

> He professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented, he praised through his whole life with un- 
varied libeimity; and perhaps his character may 

veil. II. 
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recave some illustration, if he be compared with hiS 
master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discern" 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Drydeii 
than to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden’s mind waS 
sufficiently shewn by the dismission of his poetical 
prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired tP 
apply all the judgement that he had. He wrote, an<l 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and wheii 
he pleased others, he contented himself. He spent 
no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; he nevef 
attempted to make that better which was already 

f ood, nor often to mend what he must have known tP 
e faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very littlP 
consideration; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment 
happened to supply, and, when once it had passed 
the press, ejected it from his mind ; for when he had 
no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to ®) hi® 
best : he did not court the candour, but dared tho 
judgement of his reader, and, expecting no indul* 
gence from others, he shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with minute and punctilious 
observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his 
hands, while he considered and reconsidered them- 
The only poems which can be supposed to have beeP 
written with such regard to the times as might hasten 
their publication, were the two satires of Thirhj-agU 5 
of which Dodsley told me, that they were brought tP 
him by the author, that they might he fairly copied- 
' Almost every line,’ he said, ‘ was then written twicP 
over ; I gave him a clean transcript, which he sent 
some time afterwards to mo for the press, with almost 
every line written twice over a second time.’ 
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His dedaratioUj that his care for his works ceased 
at their publication, was not strictly true. His 
parental attention never abandoned them ; what he 
found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected 
in those that followed. He appears to have revised 
the Ihad, and freed it from some of its imperfections ; 
and the Essay on Criticism received many improve- 
ments after its first appearance. It will seldom he 
found that he altered without adding clearness, 
elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps the judgement 
ef Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence 
of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more 
scholastick, and who before he became an author had 
been allowed more time for study, with better means 
of information. His mind has a larger range, and he 
collects hi^ images and illustrations from a more 
extensive (^cumference of science. Dn’den knew 
more of man in his general natnie, and Pope in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
by coiltprehensive speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the know- 
ledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden 
is capricious and varied, that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform ; Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind. 
Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of cora- 
psition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dry- 
den’s page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, 

1 and diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant 
vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the 
scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

' Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; 
that quality without which judgement is cold and 
knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must. 
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with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is 
not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer since Milton must give place to 
Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he 
has brighter paragraphs, he has not beHer poems. 
Dtyden’s performances . were always hasty, either 
excited by some external occasion, or extorted by 
domestick necessity ; h^^composed without considera- 
tion, and published without correction. What his 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, 
was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The 
dilatory caution of P<me enabled him to condense his 
sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate 
all that study might produce, or chance might sujroly. 
If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher. Pope 
continues longer on the wing. -If of Dryden’s fire 
the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more 
regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses ex- 
pectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is 
read witii frequent astonishment, and Pope with per- 
petual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well con- 
sidered, he found just; and if the reader should 
suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not 
too hastily condemn me; for meditation and en- 
quiry may, perhaps, shew him the reasonableness of 
my deteimination. 

The Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight faults 
or petty beauties, as to the general character and 
efl'ect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real hfe, require no experience, and, exhibiting only 
the simple operation of unmingled passions, admit 
no subtle reasoning or deep enquiry. Pope’s Pastorals 
are not however composed but with close thought; 
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they have reference to the time of the day, tiie 
seasons of tlie year, mid the periods of human life. 
The last, that vhich turns the attention upon age and 
death, iras tiic author’s favourite. To tell of dis- 
appointment and misery, to thicken the darkness 
of futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of uncertainty, 
has been alvays a delicious cmnloymcnt of tho 
nocts. Ills preference iras proliably just. 1 wisii, 
non ever, that his fondness had not overlooked a 
line in n-hicli tho arc made to lament in 

silenee. 

To charge tlieso Pastorals with nant of ins’cn- 
tlon, is to require what was never intended. Tho 
imitations are so ambitiously frcijiient, that tlic 
writer evidently mc.ans rather to shew his literature 
than his wit It is surely suflleicnt for an author 
of sixteen not only to be able to copy the poems 
of anti(|uity with judicious selection, but to base 
obUincu sufTicicnt power of language, and skill in 
metre, to exhibit a series of rersifiration, which had 
in English poetry no precedent, nor has since had an 
imitation, 

Tlio design of irhidaor I'omI is evidently derived 
from Cooper's Hill, with some attention to Wnllcr’s 
poem on The Park', hut Pope cannot he denied to 
oxccl his masters in variety and elegance, and tho art 
of interchanging description, iiBrr.nlivc, and morality. 
Tho objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, 
of a regular subordination of parts terminating in tho 
principal and original design. There is this want in 
most descriptive poems, because ns tlie scenes, which 
they must exhibit successively, .nc all subsisting at 
the same time, tho order in which they are shewn 
must by necessity bo arbitrary, and more is nut to bo 
expected from tho last part Ilian from tho first Tlie 
attention, therefore, which cannot be detained bj 
suspense, must be excited by diversity, such as his 
poem oifers to its render. 

But the desire of diversity may bo too much in- 
dulged ; the parts of Windsor Forest which deserve 
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least praise, are those which were added to enliven 
the smlness of the scene, the appearance of Father 
Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. Addison 
had in his Campaign derided the Rivers that rise from 
their oossy beds to tell stories of heroes, and it is there- 
fore Strang'S that Pope should adopt a fiction not onl^ 
unnatural but lately censured. The story of Lodona is 
told with sweetness ; but a new metamorphosis is a 
ready and puerile e-rpedient ; nothing is easier than 
to tell how a flower was once a blooming -virgin, or a 
rock an obdurate tyrant 

The Temple of Fame has, as Steele warmly declared, 
a thousand beauties. Every part is splendid ; there is 
great luxuriance of ornaments ; the original vision of 
Chaucer was never denied to be much improved ; the 
allegory is very skilfully continued, the imagery is 
properly selected, and learnedly displayed : yet, with 
all this comprehension of excellence, as its scene is 
laid in remote ages, and its sentiments, *if the con- 
cluding paragraph be excepted, have little relation 
to general manners or common life, it never ob- 
tained much notice, but is turned silently over, and 
seldom quoted or mentioned with either praise or 
blame. 

That the Messiah excels the Pollio is no great praise, 
if it he considered from what original the improve- 
ments are derived. 

The Verses on the unfortunate Lady have drawn 
much attention by the illaudable singularity of treat- 
ing suicide with respect ; and they must he allowed 
to be written in some parts with vigorous animation, 
and in others -with gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope 
produced any poem m which the sense predominates 
more over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully , 
told ; it is not easy to discover the character of either 
the Lady or her Guardian. History relates that she 
was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an 
inferior ; Pope praises her for the dignity of ambition, 
and yet condemns the unkle to detestation for his 
pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be opposed by 
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the interest, malice, or 'envy of an nnkle, hut never 
by his pride. On snch an occasion a poet may be 
alloived to be obscure, but inconsistency never can 
be right 

TlTe Ode for St. Cetdlia's Day vras undertaken at the 
desire of Steele : in this the author is generally con- 
fessed to have miscarried, yet be has miscarried only 
as' compared with Oryden; for he has far outgone 
other competitors. Diyden’splan is better chosen; 
history will always take stronger hold of the attention 
than fable : the pastions exdted by Dryden are the 
pleasures and pains of real life, the scene of Pope 
is laid in imaginary existence; Pope is read with 
calm acquiescence, Diyden with turbulent delight; 
Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds the passes 
of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. 'It may be alleged, that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written numeric Itge sohtiis : bat as 
no snch lax performances have been transmitted to 
us, th’* meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; 
and perhaps the like return might properly be made 
to a modem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from 
Bentley, who, when he found his criticisms upon a 
Greek exercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted 
one after another by Pindar’s authority, cried out at 
last, Pindar vm a bold fellow, but thou art an impudent 
one. 

If Pope’s ode be particularly inspected, it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperboh'cal commonplaces, 
easily to be found, and perhaps without much difficulty 
to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the ant^oniA of 
Dryden. Had all been like this— but every part can- 
not be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
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and dismal regions of mj'tliology, where neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow can be found ; the 
poet however faithfully attends us ; we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of diction, or sweetnes? 
of versification; but what can form avail without 
better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to commonplaces- 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both end with 
the same fault, tlic comparison of each is literal oi> 
one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not alw.iys express their own thoughts 5 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of Musicki 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of it® 
effects. 

One of his greatest thoush of his earliest work® 
is the Esiai) on Cn<id.wi. which, if he had writtefl 
nothing else, would have placed him among the first 
critioks and the first poets, as it evhibits bvery modP 
of cxcollonco that can embellish or dignify didacticK 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arr.angc- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustcntion) 
and propriety of digressiou. I Know not whether it 
bo pleasing to consider th.it lie produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterw.inU excelled it: ho that 
delights himself with obscr\iii,: that such powers maf 
be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to think that 
life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the EssaV 
would be unprofitabiy tediou-, ; hut I cannot forbea*' 
to observe, that the comp.irison of a student's progress 
in the sciences witli the jounicy of a traveller in the 
Alps, is perhaps tiic best th.at English poetry cai* 
shew, A simile, to bo perfect, must both illustrat<! 
and ennoble the subject ; must show it to the under' 
standing in a clearer view, and display it to the fancy 
with greater dignity ; but cither of tlicse qiinlitici* 
may be sufficient to recommend it In didacticK 
poetry, of which the great purpose is instruction, ^ 
simile may be praised which illustrates, though itdocf 
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not ennoHe ; jn lieroicks, that mar be admitted rfuch 
ennobles, tbongh it does not illustrate. That it mar 
be complete, it is Teqrared to exhibit, independently 
of its references, a pleasing imase ; for a siimle is said 
to be a short episode. "To ttis antiqintj- was so 
attentive, that circamstances were sometimes added, 
which, haring no parallels, served only to fill the 
imagination, and produced what Perranltlndicronsly 
called compariions vith a long taU. In their similes 
the greatest writers have sometimes &iled ; the ^p- 
lace, compared with the chariot-race, is neither illus- 
trated nor a^iandised : land and water make all the 
difierence: when Apollo, running after Daphne, is 
likened to a greyhound ch^ing a hare, there is 
nothing gmned; ideas of pursuit and. Sight are 
too plain to be made plainer, and a god and the 
dau^ter of a god are not represented much to their 
advantage, by a hare and dog. The simile of the 
Alps has no ^eless parts, yet afibrds a striking pic- 
ture by itself; it makes the foregoing position better 
understood, and enables it to te£:e f^er hold on the 
attenSon ; it asaste the apprehension, and elevates 
the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that the sound sf.ould 
seem an echo to the sense; a precept which Pope is 
allowed to have observed beyond any other English 
poet 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire 
of discovering frequent adaptations of the sound to 
the sense, have produced, in my opinion, many wild 
conceits and imaginary beauties. AE that can furnish 
this representation are the sounds of the words con- 
sidered singly, and the time in which they are 
pronounced. Every language has some words framed 
to exUbit the noises wflch'” they express, as thump, 
rattle, grovl, hiss. These, however, are hut few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they he of 
any use bnt when sotmd is to be mentioned. The 
time of pronunciation was in the dactylick measures 
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when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla's lightness of foot, tried another experi- 
ment upon sound and time, and produced this memor- 
able triplet : 

■Waller was smooth ; hat Bryden taught to join 
Ihs Tsryiag veise, the full resounding line, 

^0 long tnajestick march, and energy divine. 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhi'bited by the same 
poet in thesame sequence of syllables, except that the 
exact prcsadist will find the une of striftness by one 
time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and 
when real, are technical and nugatory, not to he re- 
jected, and not to he solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated on 
The Rape of the Lode by readers of every class, from 
the critiolf to fte wruting-maid, it is difficult to mske 
any addition. Of that which is universally allowed to 
he the most attractive of all ludicrous compositions, 
let itmathei he now enquired from what sources the 
power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. IFarburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, 
has remarked that the preternatural agents are very 
happily adapted to the purposes of the poem. The 
heathen deities can no longer gain attention : we 
should have turned away &om a contest between 
Venus and Diana. 'The employment of allegorical 
persons always excites conviction of its own absurdity ; 
they may produce effects, but cannot conduct actions ; 
when the phantom is put in motion, it dissolves ; thus 
Discord may raise a mutiny, but Discord cannot con- 
duct a march, nor besiege a town. Pope brought 
mto_ view a, new race of Btings, with powers and 
passions proportionate to their operation. The 
sylphs and gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table, 
what moreterrifick and more powerful phantoms per- 
form on the stormy ocean, or the fi^d of battle ; they 
give their proper help, and do thwr proper mischief. 
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Pope is saidj by an objector^ not to bave been the 
inventor of tbis petty nation ^ a charge wbich might 
with more justice have been brought against the 
author of the Iliai, who doubtless adopted the 
religious system of his country ; for what is there but 
the names of his agents which Pope has not invented ? 
Has he not assigned them characters and operations 
never heard of before ? Has he not, at^ least; given 
them thar first poetical eidstence ? If this is not suiB- 
cient to denominate his work original, nothing original 
ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, 
the two most engaging powers of an author. New 
things are made familiar, and famihar things are made 
new. A race of aerial people, never heard of before, 
is presented to us in a manner so clear and easy, that 
the reader seeks for no further information, but im- 
mediately mingles with his new acquaintapee, adopts 
their interests, and attends their pursuits, loves a 
sylph, and detests a gnome. 

That famUiar things are made new, everv paragraph 
will prove. The subject of the poem js an^vent 
below the common incidents of common life ; nothing 
real is introduced that is not seen so often ns to he no 
longer regarded, yet the whole detail of a female-day 
is here brought before us invested with so much art of 
decoration, that, though nothing is disguised, every 
thing is striking, and we feel all the appetite of 
curiosity for that from which we have a thousand 
times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the Poet is, as he tells us, to laugh 
at the little unguarded folhes of the female sex. It is 
therefore without justice that Dennis charges the Jfape 
of the Lock with the want of a moral, and for that 
reason sets it below the Lutrin, which exposes the 
pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
Pope nor Eoileau has made the world much better than 
he found it ; but if they had both succeeded, it were 
easy^ to tell who would have deserved most from 
publick’ gratitude. The freaks, and humours, and 
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spleen, and vanity of ivomen, as they embroil families 
in discord, and fill houses 'vvith disquiet, do more to 
obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries. It has been 
well observed, that the misery of man proceeds not 
from any single crush of overwhelming evil, hut from 
small vexations continual^ repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the 
machinery is superfluous; that, by all the bustle of 
preternatural operation, the main event is neither 
hastened nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious 
answer is not easily made. The sylphs cannot be said 
to help or to oppose, and it must be allowed to imply 
some want of art, that their power has not been 
sufficiently intermingled with the action. Other 
parts may likewise be charged with want of con- 
nection ; the game at omhre might be spared, but if 
the Lady had lost her hair while she was intent upon 
her cards. It might have been inferred that those who 
are too fond of play will be in danger of neglecting- 
more important interests. Those perhaps are faults ; 
but wiiat are such faults to so much excellence ! . 

The Epistle of Eloise (o Abelard is one of the most 
happy productions of human wit; the subject is so 
juaiciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in turn- 
ing over the annals of the world, to find another 
which so many circumstances concur -to recommend. 
We regularly interest ourselves most in the fortune 
of those who most deserve our notice. Abelard and 
Eloise were conspicuous in their days for eminence of 
merit The heart naturally loves truth. The adven- 
tures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are 
hno-wn from undisputed history. Their fete does not 
leave the mind m hopeless dejection; for they 
both found quiet and consolation in retirement and 
piety. So new and so affecting is their story, that 
it supersedes invention, and imagination ranges at 
full liberty without straggling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind him. 
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which seems more the effect of studious ncrscverancc 
and laborious revisal. Here is ]>articularly ohsen-able 
the cunosafclicitas, a fruitful soil, and careful cultiva- 
tion. Here is no crudeness of sense, nor asperity of 

language. , , . , , 

ITie sources from which sentiments, which have 
so much vigour and efficacy, have been draivn, arc 
shewn to be the mj-stick writers by the learned autlior 
of the Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope; a book 
which teaches how the brow of Criticism may be 
smoothed, and how she may be enabled, with all her 
severity, to attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the translation of the Jlind ; 
a performance which no age or nation can pretend to 
equal. To the Greeks translation was almost un- 
knoivn ; it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no recourse to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for cveiy thing in Homer, 
where, indeed, there is but little which they might 
not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent transIMors; 
but I can hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguil- 
lara’s Ovid may be excepted, which is read with 
eagerness. The Iliad of Snlvini every reader may 
discover to be punctiliously exact ; but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist skilfully pcdantick, and his 
countrymen, the proper judges of its power to please, 
reject it with disgust. 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some 
specimens of translati on behind them, and that 
emplojnnent must have had some credit in which 
TuIIy and Germanicus engaged ; hut unless we suji- 
pose, what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence 
were versions of Jlenandcr, nothing translated seems 
ever to have risen to high reputation. The French, 
in the meridian hour of their learning, were verj- 
laudably industrious to enrich their own langiingo 
with the wisdom of the ancients ; but found them- 
selves reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn the 
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Greek and Roman poetry into prose. Whoever conld 
read an author, could translate him. From such 
rivals little can he feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking 
was drawn from the versions of Dryden. Virgil had 
borrowed much of his imagery from Homer, and part 
of the debt was now paid by his translator. Pope 
searched the p^es of Dryden for happy combinations 
of heroick diction; but it will not be denied that he 
added much to what he found. He cultivated our 
language with so much diligence and art, that he has 
left in his Homer a treasure of poetical elegances to 
posterity. His version may be said to have toned 
the English tongue; for since its appearance no 
writer, however defident in other powers, has wanted 
melody. Such a series of lines so elaborately cor> 
reeled, and so sweetly modulated, took possession of 
the publick ear; the vulgar was enamoured of the 
poem, and the learned wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices 
will always be heard. It has been objected by some, 
who wish to be numbered among the sons of learning, 
that Pope's version of Homer is not Hometical; that 
it exhibits no resemblance of the original char- 
acteristick manner of the Father of Poetry, as it 
wants his awful dmplicity, his artless grandeur, his 
unaffected majesty. This cannot be totally denied ; 
but it must be remembered that Ttecestilas ^od coffit 
defendit ; that may be lawfully done which cannot be 
forbom. Time and place will always enforce regard. 
In estimating this translation, consideration must 
be had of the nature of our language, the form of 
our metre, and, above all, of the change which two 
thousand years have made in the modes of life and 
the habits of thought Virgil wrote in a language of 
the same general fabtick with that of Homer, in 
verses of the same measure, and in an age nearer to 
Homer's time by eighteen hundred years; yet he 
found, even then, the state of the world so much 
altered, and the demand for elegance so much 
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increased, that mere nature would be endured nO 
longer ; and perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed 
passages, very few can be shewn which he has not 

embellished. . 

There is a time when nations emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into regular subordination, gaiP 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of i^orance 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To 
this hunger of fte mind plain sense is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to bo 
free from pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion 
generates fastidiousness; a saturated intellect soon 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction* 
Thus it wiU he found, in the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and 
tliat every age improves in elegance. One refinement 
alu ays makes way for another, and what was expedient 
to Virgil was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English 27fnrf, when 
they have been touched with some unc-xpcctcd bcautf 
of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it*5n the 
original, where, alas ! it was not to bo found. Homer 
doubtless owes to his translator many Ovitiian grace® 
not e.vactly suitable to his character ; but to liaVO 
added can be no great crime, if nothing he taken 
away. Elegance is surely to be desired, if it be net 
gained at the e-vpenco of dignity. A hero would wish 
to be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient; the 
purpose of a writer is to be read, and the criticism 
which would destroy the power of pleasing must be 
blown aside. Pope uroto for his own ago and hi® 
own nation ; he knew that it was necessary to colour 
the images and point the sentiments of'liis author j 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him some of 
his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accoiO* 
panied, and by which it is recommended to many 
readers, though they were undoubtedly written to 
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sirdl the volumes, ought not to pass without praise : 
commentaries which attract the reader by the pleasure 
of perusal hare not often appeared ; the notes of 
others are read to clear difficulties, those of Pope to 
vary entertainment. 

Ithas however been objected, with sufficient reason, 
that there is in the commentary too much of unseason- 
able levity and affected gaiety ; that too many appeals 
are made to the Ladies, and the ease which is so care- 
fully preserved is sometimes the ease of a tiiiier. 
Every, art has its terms, and every kind of instruction 
its proper stjde ; the gravity of common criticks may 
be tedious, iiut is less despicable than childish merri- 
ment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed ; the 
same general praise may be given to both translations, 
and a particular examination of either would require 
a large volujne. The notes were written by Broome, 
who endeavoured not unsuccessfully to imitate his 
master. 

Of the Duneiad the hint is confessedly taken from 
Drydeii's ilfao Fleidmoe ; hut the plan is so enlarged 
and diversified as justly to claim the praise of an 
original, and affords perhaps the best specimen that 
has yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously pomp- 
ous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not 
convinced. The first motive was the desire of 
revenging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his Shakesjieare, and regaining the honour 
which he had lost, by crushing his opponent. Theo- 
bald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, and there- 
fore it was necessary to find other enemies with other 
names, at whose expence he might divert the pnblick. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uncalled before the tribunal of 
criticism, and soliints fame at the hazard of disgrace. 
Bulness or deformity are not culpable in themselves, 

veil. n. T 
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but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If 
had writers were to pass without reprehension^ what 
should restrain them ? impune dim consumpserii ingms 
Telephus’, and upon bad writers only will censure 
have much effect. The satire which brought Theo- 
bald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
improves judgement ; he tlwt refines the publick taste 
is a publick benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief 
fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and Swift 
had an unnatural delight in ideas physically impure, 
such as every other tongue utters with unwillingness, 
and of whicli every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is,^nay be for- 
given for the excellence of other pasg.agcs;' such as 
the formation and dissolution of Moore'] the account 
of the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florist, and 
the crowded thoughts and stately uumberT which 
dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the Dun- 
eiad, not always for the better, require that it should 
he published, as in the last collection, with all its 
variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour and 
long ^consideration, but certainly not the happiest of 
Pope’s performances. The subject is pcrlaaps not 
very proper for poetry, and tho poet was not suffi- 
ciently master of his subject; metaphysical morality 
was to him a new study, ho was proud of his acquisi- 
tions, and, supposing himself master of great secrets, ' 
was in haste to teach what he had not learned. Tims 
he tells us, in the first Epistle, that from the nature 
of the Supreme Being may be deduced an order of 
beings such as mankind, because Infinite Excellence 
can do 'Only what is best, lie finds out th.at these 
beings must be somewhere and that all the question is 
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whether man be in a wrong place. Surely if, according 
to tile poet’s Leibnitian reasoning, we may infer that 
man ought to be, only because he is, we may allow 
that his place is the right place, because he has it. 
Supreme Wisdom is not less infeUible in disposing 
than in creating. But what is meant by somewhere 
and place, and wrong place, it had been vain to ask 
Pope, who probably had never asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdonn 
he tells us much that every man knows, and much 
that he does not know himself ; that we see but little, 
and that the order of the universe is beyond our com- 
prehention; an opinion not very uncommon; and 
that there is a chain of subordinate beings from 
infinite to nothing, of which himself and his readers 
are equally ignorant. But he gives ns one comfort, 
which, without his help, he supposes unattainable, in 
th^ositioniMu^ though we are Joels, yet Qod is wise. 

This Essay affords an egregious instance of the 
predominance of genius, the daztiing splendour of 
imagery and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never was penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feels 
his mind full, though he learns nothing ; and when 
he meets it in its new array, no longer knows the 
talk of his mother and his nurse. When these 
wonder-working sounds sink into sense, and the 
doctrine of the Essay, disrobed of its omamenis, is 
left to the powers of its naked excellence, what shstil 
we discover? That we are, in comparison with our 
^ireator, very weak and ignorant; that we do not 
uphold the chiun of existence, and that we could not 
make one another with more skill than we are made. 
We may learn yet more ; that the arts of human life 
were copied from the instinctive operations of other 
animals ; that if the world be made for man, it may 
be said that man was made for geese. To these pro- 
found principles of natural knowledge are added some 
moral instructions equally new; that self-interest, 
well understood, will produce social concord; that 
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men fir© mututil gamers by mutual benefits ^ that evil 
is sometimes balanced by good ; that human adran- 
tages are unstable and fallacious, of uncertain dura- 
tion, and doubtful effect; that our true honour is, 
not to have a great part, but to act_ it wdl : that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happiness is always 
in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may 
venture to say that he has heard all this before ; but 
it was never till now recommended by such a blaze of 
embellishment, or such sweetness of melody, Tlic 
vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant 
amplification of others, the incidental illustrations, 
and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of 
the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and 
oppress judgement by overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs; yet if I had 
undertaken to exemplify Pope’s felicity, of composi- 
tion before a rigid critick, I should not select the 
Emy m Man ; for it contains more lines unsuccess- 
fully laboured, more liarsliness of diction, more 
thoughts imperfectly expressed, more levityVithout 
elegance, and more heaviness without strength, than 
will easily be found in all his other works. 

The Ohuructers of Men and iVomcn are the product 
of diligent speculation upon human life ; much labour 
has been bestowed upon them, and Popo very seldoni’ 
laboured in vain. ITiat his excellence may bo pro- 
perly estimated, I recommend a comparison of his 
Characters of Women with Soileau’s Satire ; it will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity fcm.alc 
nature is investigated, and female excellence selected; 
and he surely is no mean writer to whom Soile.'ju 
shall be found inferior. Tlie Characters of Men, how- 
ever, are written with more, if not with deeper, 
thought, and exhibit many passagc-s exquisitely 
beautiful. The Gem and the Flower will not easily 
be equalled. In the women’s part are some defects ; 
the character of Aiossa is not so neatly finished ns 
that of Clodio', and some of the female characters 
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may be found perhaps more frequently among men ; 
what is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Burling- 
toUj Dr. Warbnrton has endeavoured to find a train of 
thought which was never in the writer’s head^ and, to 
support his hypothesis^ has printed that first which 
was published last In one, the most valuable passage 
is perhaps the elogy on Good Sensei and the other 
the End of the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
the Prologue to iheSatires, is a performance consisting, 
as it seems, of many fragments wrought into one 
design, which by this union of scattered beauties 
contains more striking paragraphs than could probably 
hare been brought together into an occasional work. 
As there is no longer motive to exertion than self- 
defence, no part has more elegance, spirit, or dignity, 
than the po^fs vindication of bis own character. The 
meanest passage is the satire upon Sporus. 

, Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the year, and which are called the Epilogue to the 
Satires/Ht was very justly remarked by Savage, that 
the second was in the whole more strongly concrived, 
and mere equally supported, but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention in the first for the 
dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph of 
Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been written 
as relaxations of his genius. This employment 
became his favourite by its facility; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old 
author to recent facts or familiar images ; but what is 
• easy is seldom excellent ; such imitations cannot give 
pleasure to common readers. The man of learning 
may be sometimes surprised and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel; but the comparison requires 
knowledge of the original, which wul likewise often 
; detect sfrained applications. Between Homan images 
' and English manners there will be an irreconcilable 
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dissimilitude, end the work will he generally uncouth 
and party-coloured ; neither original nor translatcu, 
neither ancient nor modern. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to 
each other, all the qualities that constitute geni^us. 
He had Invention, by which new trains of events afe 
formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, as In 
the Rape of the Lock ; and by which estrinsick atfd 
adventitious embellishments and illustrations are con- 
nected with a knuirn subject, as in the Eseai; on Criti- 
cism. He had Jniajinoiion, which strongly impresses 
on the writer’s mind, and enables him to convey to 
the reader, the various forms of nature, incidents of 
life, and energies of passion, as in his Eloisa, iVindsOr 
Forest, and the Etlnrk Epistles. lie had Judgemei>l 
which selects from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and, by separating the essence of 
things from its concomitants, often makes the reprO* 
sentation more powerful than the reality ! and ho hod 
colours of language always before him, ready to 
decorate his matter with every grace of elegant ex- 
pression, as when he accommodates his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homer’s sentiments and 
descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound .as well .as mean- 
ing; Sfiisick, says Dryden, w inartieutale poetrVi 
among the excellences of Pupo, therefore, must he 
mentioned the melody of his metre. By perusing the 
works of Dryden, ho discovered the most perfect 
fabrick of English verfc, and habituated himself t® 
that only which ho found the best ; in consequent® 
of which restraint, his poetry has boon censured Ss 
too uniformly musical, and as glntring tho o.ar with 
unvaried sweetness. I suspect this ohjcction to be- 
the c.int of those wlio judge by principles rather thiin 
perception : and wlio would even themselves have less 
pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve atten- 
tion by studied discords, or afcctcd to brc.ak his lines 
and a’ary iiis pauses. 

But Uiough he was thus careful of his versificatiott? 
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he did not oppress his powers witli superfluous rigour. 
He seems to hare thought with Boilcau^ that the 
practice of writing might be reflned till the difiiculty 
should overbalance the advantage. The construction 
of his language is not always strictly grammatical ; 
with those rhymes which prescription had conjoined 
he contented himself, without regard to Swift's re- 
monstrances, though there was no striking conson- 
ance; norwas he very careful to vary his terminations, 
or to refuse admission at a small distimce to the same 
rhymes. 

To Swift’s edict for the exclusion of alexandrines 
and triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted them, 
hut, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he uses 
them more liberally in his trimslation than his 
poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, except once in the Rape of the 
Lock. * 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather com- 
modions than important. Each of the six first lines 
of the Riad might lose two syllables with very little 
diminution of the meaning ; and sometimes, after all 
his art and labour, one verse seems to be made for the 
sake of another. In his latter productions the diction 
is sometimes vitiated by French idioms, with which 
Bolingbroke had perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he 
declared his own ear to be most gratified, was this : 

, Lo, whoro Macotis sleeps, and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has not 
inserted into his version of Homer. How he obtained 
possession of so many beauties of speech, it were 
desirable to know, ^at he gleaned from authors. 
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obscure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant 
or useful, and preserved it all in a regular collection, 
is not unlikely. IVhen, in his last years. Hall’s 
SotWes were shewn him, he wished that he had seen 
them sooner. t 

New sentiments and new images others may pro- 
duce; but to attempt any further improvement of 
versification will be dangerous. Art and diligence 
hare now done their best, and what shall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needless curiosity. 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the 
question that has once been asked. Whether Pope was 
a poet otherwise than by asking in return. If Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to l)e found ? To cir- 
cumscribe poetry by a definition will only shew the 
narrowness of toe definer, though a definition which 
shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us 
look round upon the present time, and back upon the 
past ; let us enquire to whom the voice of mankind 
has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their produc- 
tions be examined, and their claims stated, and the 
pretensions of Pope will be no more disputedf Had 
ne given the world only his version, the name of poet 
must have been allowed him : if the writer of the Iliad 
were to class his successors, he would assign a very 
high place to his translator, without requiring any 
other evidence of Genius. 

The following Letter, of which the original is in the 
hands of Lord fiardwicke, was communicated to me 
r by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

‘ To Mr. Bsidoes, at the Bishop of London’s 
at Fulham. 

*SlR, 

'The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged; and the speed, 
with which you discharge so troublesome a task, 
doubles the obligation. 

'I must own, you have pleased me very much by 
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tlie commendations so ill bestotred upon me ; but^ 1 
assure you, mucb more by the frankness of your 
censure, which 1 ought to tmce the more kindly of the ,< 
two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler to be 
iny)roved in his judgement than to be soothed in his 
vanity. The greater part of those deviations from the 
Grew, which you have observed, 1 was led into by 
Chapman and Hobbes ; who are (it seems) as much 
celebrated for their knowledge of the original, as they 
are decryed for the badness of their translations. 
Chapman pretends to have restored the ronuine sense 
of tM author, from the mistakes of all former ex- 
plainers, in several hundred places: and the Cam- 
bridge editors of the large Homer, in Greek and 
Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, that they confess 
they have corrected the old Latin interpretation very 
often by his version. Por my part, I generally took 
the author’s meaning to be as you have explained it ; 
yet their alithority, joined to the knowledge of my 
own imperfectness in the language, overrmed me. 
However, Sir, you may be conbdent I think yon in 
the right, because you happen to be of my opinion : 
(for men, let them say what they will, never approve 
any other’s sense, hut as it squares with their own). 
But you have made me muA more proud of, and 
positive in my judgement, since it is strengthened by 
yours. I think your critimsms, which regard the 
expression very just, and shall make my profit of 
them : to give you some proof that 1 am in earnest, I 
will alter three verses on your bare objection, though 
I have Mr. Dryden’s example for each, of them. And ' 
This, ! hope, you wUl account no small piece of 
obedience, from one, who values the authority of one 
true poet above that of twenty criticks or commenta- 
tors. But though. I speak thus of commentators, I 
will continue to read carefully all I can procure, to 
make up, that way, for my own want of critical under- 
standing in the original beauties of Homer. Though 
the greatest of them are certainly those of the Inven- 
tion and Design, which are not all confined to fte 
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kngnage : for the distinguishing excellences of Homer 
are (b 7 the consent of the best criticks of all nations) 
first in the manners, (which include all the speeches, 
as being no other than the representations of eaeh 
persouk manners by his words :) and then in l^at 
rapture and fire, which carries you away with hiin, 
with that wonderful force, that no man who has a 
true poetical spirit is master of himself, while he 
reads him, Homer makes you interested and concerned 
before you are aware, ml at once ; whereas VirgU 
does it by soft degrees. This, I believe, is what a 
translator of Homer ought principally to imitate ; and 
it is very hard for any translator to come up to it, 
because the chief reason why all translations fall short 
of their originals is, that the very constraint they are 
obliged to, renders them heavy and dispirited. 

‘The great beauty of Homer’s language, as I take 
it, consists in that noble simplicity, which ruPS 
through all his works ; (and yet his diction, contrary 
to what one would imagine consistent with simplicity^ 
'is at the same time very copious). 1 fton’tknowhow 
I have run into this pedantry in a Letter, hut»I find 1 
hare said too much, as well as spoken too incon- 
siderately ; what farther thoughts I have upon this 
subject, I shall bo glad to communicato to you (for 
my own improvemeiit) when we meet ; which is a 
happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do likewise 
some opportunity of proving how much I tliink mysplf 
obliged to your friendship, and how truly I .am, Kr; 

Vour most faithful, humble servant, 

A. Pope.’ 

r 

'piB Criticism upon Pope’s Epitaphs, which was 
printed in The Visitor, is placed here, being too 
minute and particular to he inserted in the Life. 

E'veut art is best taught by cx.amplc. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of those who have most excelled. 
I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, to entertain 
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the jouDg students in poetry, rritli an examination of 
Pope’s Epitaphs. 

To define an epitapli is useless ; every one knows 
that it is an inscriptiou on a tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular character of writing, 
but may he composed in verse or prose. It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical; because we are seldom dis- 
tinguished with a stone but by our iriends ; but it has 
no rule to restrain or molli^ it, except ^is, that it 
ought not to he longer than common beholders may 
be expected to have leisure and patience to peruse. 

1 . 

On Chabues Earl of Dobset, tn (fie Ckareh of 'n’ir(fiyfiatit 
in Sussex, 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muses’ 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify’d or great. 

Of fopstn learning, and of knaves m state ; 

Tet soft in nature, though severe his lay, 

Eis anger moral, and hia wisdom gay. 

Blest satyiist 1 who touch’d the mean so true, 

Aa-thoVd, Tiee had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtier I who could kmg and country please, 

Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great forefatu^s every grace 
Beflecting, and reflected on bis race ; 

Vniere o&er Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine^ 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man, for 
whom the tomb was erected, died. There are in- 
'’deed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to the 
dead, hut none that were likely to exempt him from 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he 
should die. ^Vhat is meant by judge of nature, is not 
easy to say. Nature is not the object of human 
judgement ; for it is in rain to judge where we cannot 
alter. If by nature is meant, what is commonly called 
nature by the criticks, a just representation of things 
really existing, and actions really performed, nature 


^ride. 
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<Mtimot be properly opposed to art ; nature being, in 
this sense, only the best effect of art. 

The scourge of pride— 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is in- 
tended, an illustration of the former. Pride, in the 
Great, is indeed well enough connected with Imaves 
in state, though knaves is a word rather too ludicrous 
and light ; but the mention of sanctified pride will not 
lead the thoughts to fops in learning, bnt rather to 
some species of tyranny or oppression, something 
more gloomy and more formidable than foppery. 

Tet soft his nature— 

This is a high compliment, bnt was not first be- 
stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is 
extremely beautiful. 

BlestsatgristI— r 

In this distich is another Ene of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these imita- 
tions with much harshness ; in long perfownances 
they are scarcely to be avoided, and in shorter they 
may be indulged, because the train of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness of 
the subject allow little choice. However, what is 
borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own, and it is 
the business of critical jurace to give every bird of 
the Muses his proper feather. 

Blest courtier I — 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended^ 
for keying his ease sacred, may perhaps be disput- 
able. To please king and country, without sacrificing 
fiiendship to any change of rimes, was a very un- 
common instance of prudence or felicity, and deserved 
to be kept separate from so poor a commendation as 
care of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a 
little more accurately to the use of the word sacred, 
which surely should never be applied in a serious 
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composition, bnt wbere some reference may be made 
to a higher Being, or where some duty is exacted or 
implied. A man may keep his friendship sacredi 
because promises of friendship are very awful ties; 
but methinks he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be 
said to keep his ease sacred. 

Blest peer!— 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connexion 
with his peerage : they might happen to any other man, 
whose ancestors were remembered, or whose posterity 
were likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either 
of the writer or the man entombed. 

n. 

On Sir 'Wn.LiAii Tauimu., one of the principal Secretaries of 
State to Sing W-asam III. vAo, having resigned his place, 
died in hi! retirement at Easthampstcd m Berlshire, 1716. 

A pleamg form, a firm, yet cautions mind, 

Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resign’d; 

Ho’iour unchanf d, a principle piofest, 

Fix’d to one side, but moderate to the rest : 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too. 

Just to his prince, and to bis country true. 

Fill’d with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a seal for truth ; 

A generous faith, from superstition free ; 

A loro to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Snch this man was ; who now, from earth temor’d. 

At length enjoys that liberty he lov’d. 

In lihis epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 
at the first tdew, a fault which I think scarcmy any 
beauty can compensate. The name is omitted. The 
end of an epitaph is to convey some account of the 
dead ; and to what purpose is any thing told of him 
whose name is concealed ? An epitaph, and a history 
of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, since the 
virtues and qualities so recounted in either, are 
scattered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated 
by guess. The name, it is true, may be read upon 
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the stone; but what obligation has it to the poet, 
"wliosB verses wander over the earthy and leave their 
subject behind them, and who is forced, like an un- 
sldKul painter, to make his purpose known by adven- 
titious help? . ' 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and con- 
tains nothing striking or particular ; but the poet is 
not to be blamed for the defects of his subject He 
said perhaps the best that could he said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in which he was employed. 
There is no opposition between an Itoncsi courfier and 
a patriot', for an honest courtier cannot hut he a 
patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions, to close his verse with the word too; 
every rhyme should bo a word of emphasis, nor can 
this rule'bc safely neglected, except wherivtlio length 
of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusable, or 
allows room for beauties suiScient to overpower the 
effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh lino the wofd filied 
is weak and prosaic, luring no particular adaptation 
to any of the words that follow it 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having 
no connexion with the foregoing character, nor with 
the condition of the roan described. Had the epitaph 
been written on the poor ronspirator who died lately 
in prison, after a confinement of more than forty 
years, without anj' crime proved against him, the 
sentimenthad been just and pathctic.ar; but why should, 
Trumhal he congratulated upon his liberty, who had 
never known restraint ? 


ni. 

OtUhe Bon, Smox H-vucouiit, onlp Son of the Zord ChanecUor 
H^ouri, ai the Ckunh of Stanton-Barcouri in Oiford- 
shtre, 1720. 

this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art, draw near, 

Hero lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear : 
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■Who ne’er knew joy, but friendshw might divide^ 

Or gave hie father grief hot when he dy’d. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak 1 
If Pope must teU what Harcourt cannot speak. 

Oh, let thy once-Wd friend inaeribe thy stone. 

And with a father’s sorrows mix his own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the art- 
ful introduction of the name, which is inserted with a 
peculiar felicity, to which chance must concur with 
genius, which no man can hope to attain twice, and 
which cannot be copied hut with servile imitation. 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription the last 
two lines had been omitted, as they take away from 
the energy what they do not add to the sense. 


IT. 

On Jasces Cuasos, £tq. ; 

in Watmimter-Ahhei/. 

JACOBUS OEAGGS, 

BEOI llAOXAE BKITAKSIAE A ESCKSnS 

El coxsiLns SAxcnoXESrs 

FBCXCnUS mSEZEB AO TOFCLZ MBUl ET 
SELICIAE : 

v nn' iTCULia £i mnsiA maaob, 

ASWOS HEV PATCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVX. smccxx. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in hononr clear ! 

■Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 

■Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself,' by all approv’d. 

Prais’d, wept, and honour’d, the Mnse he lov’d. 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph ; and therefore some faults are to he 
imputed to the violence with which they are tom 
from the poem that first contained them. We may, 
however, observe some defects. There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first couplet : it is superfluous 
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tionsj and might therefore be contented to spare our 
epitaphs. Let fiction^ at leasts cease with life, and 
let ns he serious over the grave. 


VI. 

On Mrs. Cobbei^ 
who died of a Cancer in her Sreast. 

Here rests a womao, good without pretence, 

Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense : 

No conquest she, but o’er herself desir'd; 

No arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d. 

Ibssion aud pride were to her soul unhnown, 
Convinc’d that Virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so compos’d a mind, 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin’d. 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try’d, 

The siunt sustained, but the woman dy’d, 

I have always considered this as the most valuable 
of all Pope’s epitaphs ; the subject of it is a character 
not discriminated by any shining or eminent peculi- 
arities ;<yet that which really makes, though not the 
sipWd.’O'K, Vsre -ssA ■s&iht tftssj 

wise man will choose for his final and lasting com- 
panion in the languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, 
when he departs weary and disgusted from the osten- 
tatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of such a 
character, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
known and the dignity established. Domestick 
lurtue, as it is exerted without great occasions, or 
conspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted tenor, 
required the genius of Pope to display it in such a 
■ manner as might attract regard, and enforce rever- 
ence. tVho can forbear to lament that t^ amiable 
woman has no name in the verses? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less faulty than the rest. 
There is scarce one line taken from common places, 
unless it be that in which on/if T'irtue is said to be 
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our omi. I once heard a Lady of great beauty and 
excellence object to the fourth line, that it contained 
an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of this let 
the Ladies judge. 


m 

On the JUbnumcnl of tht Bon. Boisiut Dianv, and of hit 
Sister JIabv, tretted 6? rteir Father the Lord Diobt, 
in the Church of Sherborne in JDortetshire, 1727. 

Go ] fair example of untainted youth. 

Of modest irisaotn, and pacifich truth : 

Compos'd in BuflcringSj and in joy sedate, 

Good irithout noise, ivithoat pretension greaL 
Just of thy iTord, in crety thought sincere, 

■Who knew no wish but what the world might hear; 

Of softest mauners, unaffected mind. 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind ; 

Go, live I for heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. ' 

jVnd thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom. 

Pensive hast follow’d to the silent tomb. 

Steer’d the same course to the same quiet shore; 

Kot parted long, nnd now to {larl no more 1 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known I 
Go, whero to love and to enjoy nre one I 
Yet take these tears. Mortality’s relief, 

And till wo share your joys, forgive our grief ; 

These little rites, a stone,' a verse receive, 

Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 


Tills e]>itaph coulains of tlio brother only n general 
mdiscrimmate character, .and of the sister tells n^ 
thing but that she died. Tlie difficulty in writing 
epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate 
praice. This, however, is not always to bo performed, ' 
whatever bo the diligence or ability of the writer; for 
tbo greater part of mankind hmr no chiirnrfer <ii all, 
have little that distinguishe.s them from otlicrs 
equally good or bad, and tlicrcforo nothing c.nn bo 
said of them which may not bo applied with equal 
propriety to .a thousand more. It is indeed no great 
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panegyrick that there is i&closed in this tomb one 
vho was bom in one year, and died in another ; yet 
many useful and amiable lires have been spent, which 
yet leave little materials for any other memorial. 
These are however not the proper subjects of poe^ ; 
and whenever friendship, or any other motive, obliges 
a poet to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven 
if he sometimes wanders in generalities, and utters 
the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, comprise 
about a hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight lines which make the 
character qf Dighy, there is scarce any thought, or 
word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most 
elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion 
is the s3me with that on Harcuurt, but is here more 
elegant and better connected. 


VIII. 

On Sir GoorsBr Kxxllib. 

In Walminstcr-Abbey, 1723. 

Bheller, by heaven, and not a master taught, 

Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
How for two ages, having snatched from fate 
Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great, 

Lies crown’d with Prmces’ honours. Poets’ lays, 

Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dymg, fears herself may die. 

Of this epit^h the first couplet is good, the second 
not bad, the third is deformed with a broken meta- 
phor, the word crowned not being applicable to the 
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X 

On Sir. £u3As Festok. 

At Eisthampsttd in Berishire, 1730. 

This modest stone, srhst fen* vain marbles can, 

May tnlj saj. Here lies an. honest man: 

A poet, blest beyond the poet’s fate, 

'Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great : 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, ' 

Content rrith science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life ; and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Kature’s temperate feast rose satisfy’d, 

Thai^d Heaven that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. 

The £rst couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaa. The four next lines contain a species of 
praise peculiar, original, and just. Here, therefore, 
the inscription should hare ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common to every man 
who is wisd and good. The character of Fenton was 
so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for some 
poet or biographer to di^lay it more fully for the 
advantage of posterity. If he did not stand in the 
first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the 
second; and, whatever criticism may object to his 
writines, censure could find verv litUe to blame in 
his life. 

SI. 

On iUr. Gar. 

In Watmimter-Ahlei/, 1732. 

Of manners gentle, of afiectlons mild : 

In wit, a man; simplicity, a child: 

'With native bomonr tempering virtnons rage. 

Form’d to delight at once and li«sh the age : 

Above temptation, in a low estate. 

And nncormpted, cv’n among the Great : 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Hnblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. 

These are thy honours; not that here thy host 
la mix^d with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 

But that the Worthy aud the Good shall sav, 

Striking thtir pensive bosoms— Here lies Gar. 
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As Gay was the favourite of our author, this 
epitaph was probably written with an uncommon 
d^ee of attention; yet it is not mote successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happen 
that the success of a poet is proportionate to his lahoor. 
The same observation may be extended to all works 
of imagination, which are often influenced by causes 
wholly out of the performer’s power, by hints of which 
he perceives not the origin, by sudden elevations of 
mind which he cannot produce in himself, and which 
sometimes rise when he expects them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentk manners and mild affections, if they 
mean anything, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation; to have the wit of a man is not much 
fora poet. The wit of man, and the simplieilg of 
a child, make a poor and vulgar contrasty and raise 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rope is less properly introduced 
after the mention of mildness and gentleness, which 
are made the constituents of his character for a 
man so mild and gentle to temper his rage, was not 
difficult. 

The next line is unharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free from 
correpfion among the Great, is indeed such a peculi- 
arity as deserved notice. But to bo a safe companion 
is praise merely negative, arising not from the pos-‘ 
session of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
one of the most odious. 

As little can he added to his character, hj’ assorting 
that he was lamented in his end. Every man that dies 
is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, supposed to he 
lamented, and therefore this general lamentation does 
no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjec- 
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tires are without any suhstantire, and the epithets 
without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried 
in the bosoms of the tcorthg and the gocdj who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark 
that few understand it; and so harsh, when it is 
explrined, that still fewer approre. 

\ 1 1 . 

/ntmd«£ /or Sfr Isaac Newtos. 

Ir. Westmimler- Atiey. 

ISAACCS Newiosics : 

Quem Imtuortalem 
Testantur, Tanpui, Saturn, Caduut: 

Slortalem 

Hoc maiznor fatetur. 

Katm^ and Nature’s laws, lay hid in nipht. 

Gad said, Zet Sadm itl And all was Ught. 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
to be very few. Why part shomd be Latin and part 
English, it is not easy to discorer. In the Latin, the 
opposition oilmmortalis aui Mortalis is a mere sound, 
or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any sense 
contrary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obrious, and the words 
rdgli and lip&f are too nearly allied. 

X 111. 

On Eosesn Dtikt o/BresisasAn, irho died in (ht 19:h 

Year of ha Age, 1735. 

If modest youth, with, cool refiection c r o wn’d. 

And every opemng virtue hlcoming round. 

Could save a parent's justest pride hum fate. 

Or add one patriot to a sn^g state ; 

This weeping marble hadnot ask’d thy fear. 

Or sadly told, how many hopes lie here 1 
The living virtue now had shone approv’d. 

The senate heard him, and his country lov’d. 
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Yet softer hononrs, and less noisy fame 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 

In ■n-hom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 

Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 

And chiefs or sages long to Britain given, 

Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest, 
but I kiiotr not for what reason. To croim with 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching to 
nonsense. Opening virtues blooming rounds is some- 
thing like tautology ; the mx following lines are poor 
and prosaick. Art is another couplet used for arlSj 
that a rh}'me may be had to bearl. The six last 
lines are the best, hut not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contemptible 
Dialogue between He and She should, have been 
suppressed for the author's sake. 

In this last epitaph, on himself, in which he 
attempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the living 
man with the dead ; 


Under this stone, or under this sill. 

Or under this turf, lx. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot 
that though he wrote the epitaph in a state of un- 
certainty, yet it could not he laid over him till his 
grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it iS 
ill employed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretched- , 
ness seems to have been borrowed from the folloudng 
tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Arcosti bumautur ossa 
Sub hoc marmore, vd sub hac bnmo, sen 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus bncrcs 
Sive uacrede benignJor comes, sou 
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Opportonios incidens Tiatot; 

Kam scire baud potuit iutma, sed sec 
Qbnti eiai racaiim sibi cadaver 
Ut nraam cnpere t parate vivess, 

Yivena ista tames dbi pataviu 
Quae iascribi volnit sse sepnldne 
Olun siqsod baberet is sepalchnus. 

Snrelf Ariosto did not ventore to expect tbot 
bis iride vronld have ever bad socb an iUnstrions 
imitator. 
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skilful adaptation of his numberSj to the images ex- 
pressed ; a beauty which Vida has with great ardour 
enforced and exemplified. 

He tiien retired to his living, a place very pleasing 
by its situation, and therefore likely to excite the 
imagination of a poet ; where he passed the rest of 
his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for the 
softness of his temper and the easiness of his 
manners. Before strangers he had something of the 
scholar's timidity or distrust ; but when he became 
familiar he was in a very high degree cheerful and 
entertaining. His general benevolence procured 
general respect; and he passed a life placid and 
honourable, neither too great for the kindness of the 
low, nor too low for the notice of the great. 

At what time he composed his Miscellany, published 
in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know ; those 
which have Bates appear to have been very early pro- 
ductions, iind I have not observed that any rise above 
mediocrity. 

The Eitccess of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking; and in his thirtieth year be pub- 
lished a version of the first book of the Bneid. 
This being, I suppose, commended by his friends, he 
some time afterwards added three or four more ; with 
an advertisement, in which he represents himself 
as translating with great indifTerence, and with a 
progress of which himself was hardly conscious. 
This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to 
the reader. 

’’At last, without any further contention with his 
modesty, or any awe of the name of Hryden, he 
gave us a complete English Eneid, which 1 am sorry 
not to see joined in the late publication with his other 
poems. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the 
same author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Pryden, naturally 
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observed his failures, and avoided them ; and, as he 
wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendid versification. With these 
advantages, seconded by great diligence, he might 
successfully labour particular passages, and escape 
manyerrois. Ifthetwoversionsarecompared, perhaps 
the result would be, that Dryden leads the reader 
forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, and 
Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence of 
a single couplet; thatDrydcn's faults are forgotten 
in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt’s beauties arc 
neglected in the languor of a cold and listless per- 
ns^ ; that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden Ac 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read, 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work deservedly conferred; for ho left the 
world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at Bland- 
ford, on which is this inscription } 

In memory of 
Cob. Prat, clerk, M.A. 

Very eminent 
for his talents m poetry ; 
and yet more 

for the univetsal candour of 
his min^ and the primitive 
simplicity of his manners. 

So lived innocent, 
and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

Aged 48. 
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JjuiEsTnoMsoK, tbo son of a minister vrcll esteemed 
for his pictj and dili^cnco^ was born September 1, 
1700j atEdnam^ in the shire of Rosburgh, of nhich 
his father \ras pastor, Hia mother, whose name was 
Hume, inherited as eo-heiresa a portion of a small 
estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland is seldom 
large; and it was probably in commiseration of the 
difficulty with wlijch Jfr. Thomson supported his 
family, ha\^ng nine children, that Mr. Hiccarton, a 
neighbouring minister, discovering in James un- 
common promises of future excellence, undertook 
to supesintend his education, and provide him books. 

Ho Wiis taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedburg, a place which ho delights 
to recollect in his poem of Auiumn ; but was not con- 
sidered by his master as supciior to common boys, 
thoi^h in those c.aTly days he amused his patron and 
his mends with poetical compositions; with which, 
however, he so little pleased himself that on every 
new-year’s day he threw into the hre all the pro- 
ductions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he had not resided two years when his fatiier 
died, and left all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raised upon her littlo estate what money ' 
a mortage could afford, and, removing with her 
family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into 
eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 

B6S 
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, regret; but, by accident, Mr, Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, liappening to turn 
his eye upon it, was so delighted that he ran from 
place to place celebrating ife excellence. Thomson 
obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, 
being friendless and indigent, and 'glad of kindness, 
be courted with every expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author; till 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by some verses 
addressed to Thomson, and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their neglect 
of ingenious men. Thomson then received a present 
of twenty guineas, of which ho gives this account to 
Mr. Hill: 

'I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday 
morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain 
gentleman,, withoub my desire, spoke to him concern- 
ing mo ; his answer was, that 1 had never come near 
him. 'Then the gentleman put the question, if he 
desired that I should wait on him ? he returned, he 
did. On this, the gentleman gave me an introductory 
Letter to him. He received me in wh.it they com- 
monly call a civil manner; asked me some common- 
place questions, and made mo a present of twenty 
guineas. I am very ready to own that the present 
was larger than my performance deserved ; and shall 
ascribe it to his generosity, or any otlier cause, r.ither 
than the merit of the address.’ 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would 
jfenture at first to like, by degrees gained upon the 
publick ; and one edition was very speedily succeeded 
by another. 

. Thomson’s credit was now high, and every day 
brought him new friends; among others Dr. Rundle, 
a man afterwards unfortunately famous, sought his 
acquaintance, and found his qualities such, uat he 
recommended him to the lord chancellor Talbot 

Wtnler was accompanied, in many editions, not 
only with a preface and dedication, but with poetical 
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praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Jlallet (then Malloch), and 
ifiro, the fictitious name of a lady once too well 
known. Why the dedications are, to Ifinicr and the 
other seasons, contrarily to custom, left out in the 
collected works, the reader may enquire. 

The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by 
three publications ; of Summer, in pursuance of his 
plan ; of A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Nctrlon, 
which he was enabled to perform as an exact philo- 
sopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray; and of 
Britannia, a kind of poetical invective .‘ig.ainst the 
ministry, whom the nation then thought not forward 
enough in resenting the depredations of the Spaniards. 
By this piece he declared himself an adherent to the 
apposition, and had therefore no favour to expect 
from the Court 

Thomson, haring been some time cntcrtiiincd in 
the family of the lord Binning, was desirous of testi- 
fying his gratitudo by making him the patron of his 
Summer ; but the same kindness which had first dis- 
posed lord Binning to cncoumgo him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by Iks advice 
addressed to Mr. Doddiiigton ; a man who had more 
power to adr.mcc the reputation and fortune of a 
poet 

Spring was published next year, with a dedication 
to the countess of Hertford ; whose practice it wns to 
invito every Summer some poet into the country, to 
hear her verses, and assist her studies. This honour 
was one Summer conferred on Tliomson, who took 
more delight in carousing with lord Hertford and his 
friends than assisting her ladyship's poetical oper.?- 
tions, and therefore never received another summons. 

Autumn, the season to which tho Spring and Summer . 
are preparatory, still remained unsung, and was de- 
layed till he published (1730) his works collected. 

He then produced in 1727 the tragedy of FopAonWo, 
which raised such expectation, that every rchc.ars.al 
was dignified with a splendid audience, collected to 
anticipate tho delight that was preparing for tlte 
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publick. It -was observed however that nobody was 
much affected^ and that the company rose as from a 
moral lecture. 

It had upon tho stage no unusual degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of pleasured 
There was a feeble line in the play ; 

0 SophonUba, Sopbonisba, 0 1 
This gave occasion to a waggish parody; 

0, Jemmy Tbomsoa, Jemmy Tbomeos, 0 1 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue to 
Sophonisba the first part was written by Pope, who 
could not be persuaded to finish it, and that the con- 
cluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson.was notdong afterwards, by the influence 
of Dr. Rundle, sent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, 
the eldest son of the Chancellor. He was yet young 
enough to receive new impressions, to have his opinions 
reddhehjanh 'his Views mAsTgeh; nor can he he sup- 
posed to have wanted that curiosity which is insepar- 
able from an active and comprehensive mind. He 
may therefore now be supposed to have revelled in all 
the joys of intellectual luxury ; he was every day 
feasted with instructive novelties; he lived splendidly 
without ezpence, and might expect when he returned 
home a certain establishment. 

At this time a long coarse of opposition to Six 
Rpbert Walpole had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, .and with 
care for liberty, which was not in danger. Thomson, 
>in his travels on the continent, found or fancied so 
many evils arising from the tyranny of other govern- 
ments, that he resolved to write a very long poem, in 
five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on the first boot, Mr. Talbot 
died ; and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his 
attendance by the place of secretary of the Briefs, 

voi.. IT. ,2 a 
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pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his 
memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon it ns his noblest 
work ; hut an author and his reader arc not alwaj? of 
a mind. Liberlij called in vain upon her votaries to 
read hcrprai'csand reward her encomiast: her praises 
were condemned to linrbour spiders, and to gather 
dust ; nono of Tliomson’s performance-, were so little 
regarded. 

Tlio judgement of the puhlick was not erroneous; 
the recurrence of the same image-, must tire in time ; 
an enumeration of examples to ])roAO a position which 
nobody denied, as it was from the beginning super- 
fluous, must quickly grow d»sgusting. 

The poem of L\beTt\i docs not now appe-vr in its 
original state; but wlien the author’s works were 
collected, aAcr his dc.Uh,w.as shortened I7 Sir George 
Lj*ttelton, with a liberty which, ns it has n m.'inife'l 
tendency to lessen the confidence of sorirlv, and to 
confound the characters of authors, hy making one 
man write by the judgement of nnoUier, eanjiot be 
justified by any supposed propriety of tlio allerntion, 
or kindness of the friend. — I wish to sec it exhibited 
.ns its author IcA it. 

Tliomson now lived in case and plenty, and seems 
for a while to have suspended his poetry’; hut he was 
60011 called back to labour by the death of the Chan- 
ccllor, for his place then heenme vacant ; and though 
tho lord llardwicko delayed for some time to giso it 
away, Tiiomson’s hashfulncss, or pride, or ■.omo other 
motive perhaps not more laudable, withheld him from 
soliciting; and the now Cbanccilor would not gise 
him what he would not ask. " * 

_Ho now relapsed to his former indigenre ; hut the 
prince of Wales was at that time struggling for 
popularity, and hy tho influence of Mr.' LvtlelUra 
professed himself the patron of wit : to him 'i‘lioms(m 
was introduced, and being gaily interrogated about 
tho state of his nflairs, said, that thiy trerc in n more 
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poetical posture than formerly’, and had a pension 
allowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738) the 
tragedy of Agamemnon, which was much shortened in 
th^ representation. It had the fate which most com- 
monly attends mythological stories, and was only 
endured, but not favoured. It struggled with such 
difficulty through the first night, that Thomson, 
coming late to his friends with whom he was to sup, 
excused his delay by telling them how the sweat of 
his distress had so disordered his wig, that he could 
not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if 
1 remember right, as he sat in the upper ^llery he 
accompanied the players by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope coun- 
tenanced Agamenmon, by coming to it the firk night, 
and was welcomed tb the theatre by a general clap ; 
he had much regard for Thomson, and once expressed 
it in a poetical Epistle sent to Italy, of which however 
he abated the value, by transplanting some of the 
lines into his Epistle to Arbuthnot, 

About this time the Act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohibition 
of Gustaous Vasa, a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the 
publick recompensed by a ver}' liberal subscription ; 
the next was the refusal of Edicard and Eleonora, 
offered by Thomson. It is hard to discover why 
either play should have been obstructed. Thomson 
likewise endeavoured to repair his loss by a subscrip- 
t'sn, of which 1 cannot now tell the success. 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers 
*remarked, that he had taken a Liberty which was not 
agreeable to Britannia tn any Season. 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the masque of Alfred, which was 
acted before the Prince at Cliefden-house. 

His next work (1745) was Tancred and Sigisnnmda, 
the most successful of all his tragedies; for it s^l 
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keeps its tnm upon the stage. It may he doubted 
whether he was, either by the bent of nature or habits 
of study, much qualified for tragedy. It does not 
appear that he had much sense of the pathetick, and 
his diffusive and descriptive style produced declama- 
tion rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and 
conferred upon him the office of surveyor-general of 
the Leeward Islands ; from which when his deputy 
was paid, he received about three hundred pounds a 
year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the 
Castle of Indolence, which was many years under his 
hand, but was at last finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury, that fills 
the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; 
for, by taking cold on the wafer betwgen London 
and Ivew, he caught a disorder, which, with some 
careless exasperation, ended in a fever that put an end 
to his life, August 27, 1748. He was buried in the 
church of Richmond, without an inscriptitfn ; but a 
monument has been erected to his memory in West- 
minster-abbey. 

Thomson was of stature above the middle size, and 
more fat than hard beseems, of a dull countenance, and 
a gross, unanimated, uninviting appearance J silent in 
mingled company, but chearful among.select friends, 
and by his Mends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of Ooriolanus, which 
was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George Lytteltpip, 
brought upon the stage for the benefit of his family, 
and recommended by a Prologue, which Quin,' who 
had long lived with Thomson in fond intimacy, spoke' 
in such a manner as shewed him to be, on that occasion, 
no actor. The commencement of this benevolence is 
very honourable to Quin; who is reported to Lave 
delivered Thomson, then known to him only for his 
genius, from an arrest, by a very considerable present; 
and its continuance is honourable to bo&; for Mend- 
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ship is not alwajrs the sequel of ohliroiion. this 
tragedy a considerable sum iras raised, of which part 
discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
sisters, whom, however removed from them by place 
or 'Condition, he regarded with great tenderness, as 
will appear by the following Letter, which I com- 
municate with much pleasure, as it gives me at once 
an opportunity of recording the fraternal kindness of 
Thomson, and reflecting on the friendly assistance of 
Mr. Boswell, from whom I received it 

'Hagley, in Worcestershire, 
'October the 4th, 1747. 

'My dear Sister, 

'I thought you had known me better than to 
interpret my silence into a decay of affection, especi- 
ally as your behaviour has alwaj's been such as rather 
to increase than din^nish it Don’t imagine, because 
I am a bad'eorrespondent, that I can ever prove an 
unkind friend and brother. 1 must do myself the 
justice to tell you, that my affections are naturally 
very fixed and constant; and if I had ever reason of 
complaint against you (of which by the bye I have not 
the least shadow), I am conscious of so many defects 
in myself, as dispose me to be not a little daritable 
and forgiving. 

'It gives me the truest heart-felt satisfaction to 
hear you have a good kind husband, and are in easy 
contented circumstances ; but were they otherwise, 
that would only awaken and heighten my tenderness 
towards you. As our good and tender-hearted 
parents did not live to receive any material testi- 
monies of that highest human gratitude 1 owed 
,thcm (than 'which nothing could have given me 
equal pleasure), the only return I can make them 
now is by kindness to those they left behind them : 
would to God poor Lizy had lived longer, to have 
been a farther witness of the truth of what I say, and 
that I might have had the pleasure of seeing once 
more a sister, who so truly desen’ed my esteem and 
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love. But she is happy, while we must toil a little 
longer here below : let us however do it chearfuUy 
and gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of 
meeting yet again on a safer shore, where to recollect 
the storms and difficulties of life will not perl^pjs 
be inconsistent with that blissful state. Ton did 
right to call your daughter by her name ; for you 
must needs have had a particular tender friendship 
for one another, endeared as you were by nature, 
by having passed the affectionate years of your 
youth together ; and by that great softner and engager 
of hearts, mutual hardship. That it was in my 
power to ease it a little, I account one of the most 
exquisite pleasures of my life. — But enough of this 
melancholy though not unpleasing strain. 

'I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my Letter te 
him; as I approve entirely of marrving again, 
you may reauily ask me why 1 don’t marry" at all. My 
circumstances have hitherto been so vTiriable and 
uncertain in this fluctuating world, as induce to 
keep me from engaging in such a state ; and now. 
though they are more settled, and of late (which you 
will he glad to hear) considerably improved, 1 begin 
to think myself too far advanced in life i'or such 
youthful undertakings, not to mention some other 
petty reasons that are apt to startle the delicacy of 
difficult old batch elors. I am, however, not a little 
suspicious that was I to pay a visit to Scotland (which 
I have some thoughts of doing soon) I might possibly 
be tempted to think of a thing not easily repaired if 
done amiss, I have always been of opinion that noSc 
make better wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, 
who more forsaken than they, while the gentlemen arc, 
continually running abroad all the world over ? Some 
of them, it is true, are wise enough to return for a 
wife. You see I am beginning to make interest 
already with the Scots ladies. — But no more of this 
infectious subject. — Pray let mchcar from you now and 
then ; and though I am not a regular correspon- 
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dent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect. 
Remember me kindly to your husbandj and believe 
me to be, 

' Yout most affectionate brother, 

‘James Thomson.’ 

(Addressed] ' ffo Mrs. Thomson in Lanark.’ 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not 
active ; he would give, on all occasions, what assist- 
ance hs purse would supply; but the offices of 
intervention or solicitation he could not conquer 
his sluggishness sufficiently to perform. The affairs 
of others, however, were not more neglected than 
his own. He had often felt the inconveniences 
of idleness, but he never cured it ; and was so con- 
scious of his own character, that he talked of writing 
an Eastern Tale of The Man who Loved to he tn Mistress. 

Among ids peculiarities was a very unskilful and 
inarticulate manner of prononncing any 10% or 
solemn composition. He was once reading to Dodd- 
ington,, who, being himself a reader eminently 
elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utteiauce, 
that he snatched the paper from his hand, and told 
him that he did not understand his own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an 
author’s life is best read in his works : his observa- 
tion was not well-tamed. Savage, who lived much 
with Thomson, once told me, how he heard a lady 
remarking that she could gather from his works three 
parts of his character ; that he was a great Lover, a 
■^reat Swimmer, and rigorously abstinent j but, said 
Savage, he knows not any love but that of the sex ; 
he was perhaps sever in cold water in his life ; and 
he indulges himself in all the luxury that comes within 
his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most 
eager praise of his social qualities, his warmth and 
constancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
acquaintance when the advancement of his reputation 
had left them behind him. 
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As a writer he is entitled to one priuse of the 
highest kind : his mode of thinking, and of express- 
ing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse js no 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, 
than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowipy, 
His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of his own 
growth, without transcription, without imitation. 
He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always 
as a man of genius ; he looks round on Nature and 
ott Life, with the eye which Nature bestows only on 
a poet; the eye that distinguishes, in every thing 
presented to its view, whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind that at once comprehends the vast, and attends 
to the minute. The reader of the Seasons wonders 
that he never saw before what Thomson shews him, 
and that he never yet has felt what Thomson im- 
presses. ( 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems 
properly used ; Thomson's wide e.xpansion of general 
views, and his enumeration of circumstantial varieties, 
would have been obstructed and embarrassed by the 
frequent intersection of the sense, which are the 
necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general 
effects bring before us the whole raagnihcence of 
Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety of 
Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquillity of 
Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in their turns 
possession of the mind. The poet leads us through 
the appearances of things as they are successive!]^ 
varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to 
us BO much of his own enthusiasm, that our tnoughts 
expand with his imagery, and kindle with his senti- 
ments. Nor is the naturalist without his purt in the 
entertainment ; for he is assisted to recollect and to 
combine, to arrange his discoveries, and to amplify 
the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of the Seasons is want of method ; 
but for this I know not that there was any remedy. 
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Of many appearances subsisting all at once> no 
rule can be given wliy one should be mentioned 
before another; yet the memory wants the help of 
order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspense or 
expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images and 
thoughts both their lustre and their shade', such as in- 
vest them with splendour, through which perhaps they 
are not always easily discerned. It is too exuberant, 
and sometimes may he charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. 

These Poems, with which 1 was acquainted at th w 
first appearance, 1 have since found altered and 
enlarged hy subsequent rensals, as the author sup- 
posed his judgement to grow more exact, and as hooKS 
or conversation extended his knowledge and opened 
his prospects. Tljey are, I think, improved in 
general ; yet I know not whether they have not lost 
part of what Temple calls their race ; a word which, 
applied to wines, in its primitive sense, means the 
flavour of the soil. 

lAberly, when it first appeared, I tried to read, and 
soon desisted. I hare never tried again, and there- 
fore will not hazard either praise or censure. 

The highest praise whid he has received ought 
not to be Bupprest; it is said hy Lord Lyttleton in 
the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his works 
contained 

Ko line which, dying, be could wish to blot. 
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The Poems of Dr. Watts ■were by my recommenda- 
tion inserted in the late Collection j the readers of 
rrbich are to impute to me whatever pleasure or 
meanness they may find in the perusal of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts mas born July 17, 16T4, at Southamp- 
ton, mhere his father, of tho same name, kept a 
boarding-school for young gentletijcn, though common 
report makes him a shoemaker. He appears, from 
the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither 
indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, mas given to 
books ftom his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I suppose, at 
home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorue, a clergj'man, master of 
the Free School at Southampton, to whom the 
gratitude of his scholar afterwards ineenhed a Latin 
ode.. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that 
a subscription was proposed for his support at the 
University ; but he declared his resolution to take hfs 
lot with tn’e Dissenters. Such ho was as every Christian 
Church would rejoice to have adopted. ' 

He therefore repaired in 1090 to an academy 
taught by Mr. Howe, where ho had for his com- 
panions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet, 
and Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. 
Some Latin Essays, supposed to have been written 
as exercises at this academy, shew a degree of know- 
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ledge, botli philosoplticai and theological, such as 
very few attain hy a much longer course of study. 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker of 
verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he 
appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verses to his brother, in the glgcmick measure, 
written when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy 
and elegant. Some of his other odes are deformed by 
the Findarick folly then prevailing, and are written 
with such neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
example among the ancients ; but his diction, though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copiousness 
and splendour, as shews that he was but at a very 
little distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents 
of his books upon his memory by abridging them, 
and by interlearing them to amplify one system with 
8unplemei\,ts from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Bowe, who 
were,_ 1 believe. Independents, he communicated in 
'7ns mndteen'b year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and 
spent two years in studv and devotion at the house 
of his father, who treated him with great tenderness; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few parents, of 
living to see his son eminent for literature and vener- 
able for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five 
years, as domestick tutor to his eon ; and in that time 
particularly devoted himself to ^e study of the 
Holy Scriptures; and being chosen assistant to Dr. 
Chauncey, preached the firet time on the birth-day 
that completed his twenty-fourth year ; probably con- 
sidering that as the day of a second nativity, by which 
he entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey; 
but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a dangerous illness, which sunk him to 
such weakness, that the congregation thought an 
assistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
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health then returned gradnallj^ and he performed 
his duty, till (1712) he »ras seized hy a fever of such 
violence and continuance, that, from the feebleness 
which it brought upon liim, he never perfectly 
recovered. _ 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
house; where, with a constancy of friendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all the attention that 
respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards ; but he continued with the lady and 
her daughters to the end of his life. The lady died 
about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state in which the notions 
of patronage and dependence weCe overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a par- 
ticular memorial ; and 1 will not withhold from the 
reader Dr. Gibbons's representation, to which regard 
is to be paid as to the narrative of one whb writes 
what he knows, and what is known likewise to mul- 
titudes besides. 

‘Our next observation shall be made upon that 
remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney’s family, and con- 
tinued him there till his death, a period of no less 
than thirty-six years. In the midst of his sacred 
labours for the glory of God, and good of his genera- 
tion, he is seized with a most violent and threatening 
fever, which leaves him oppressed with great weak- 
ness, and pnts a stop at least to his puhlick sendees 
I for four years. In this distressing season, donbly so 
to his active and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir 
Thomas Abney's family, nor ever removes from it till 
he had finished his days. Here he enjoyed the unin- 
terrupted demonstrations of the truest friendship. 
Here, without any care of his own, he had every thing 
which could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and 
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favour the unwearied pursuits of his studies. Here 
he dwelt in a family, which, for piety, order, har- 
mony, and every virtue, was an house of God. Here 
he had the privilege of a country recess, the fragrant 
hi^er, the spreading lawn, the flowe^ garden, and 
other advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his 
restoration to health; to yield him, whenever he 
chose them, most grateful intervals from his laborious 
studies, and enable him to return to them with re- 
doubled vigour and delight. Had it not been for 
this most happy event, he might, as to outward view, 
have feebly, it may he painfully, dragged on through 
many more years of languor, and inability for publick 
service, and even for profitable study, or perhaps 
might We sunk into his grave under the o\’erwhelm- 
ing load of infirmities in the midst of his days ; and 
thus the church and world would have been deprived 
of those ipany exoellent sermons and works, which 
he drew up and published during his long residence 
in this famiiy. In a few years alter his coming 
hlthei> Sir OWmas jdhnpy diia; but his mniahle 
consort^ survives, who shews the Doctor the same 
respect and friendship as before, and most happily 
for him and great numbers besides ; for, as her riches 
were great, her generosity and munificence were in 
full proportion ; her thread of life was drawn out to 
a great age, even beyond that of the Doctor's ; and 
thus this excellent man, through her kindness, and 
that of her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abney, who in a like degree esteemed and honoured 
him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities he ex- 
perienced at his first entrance into this family, till 
his days were numbered and finished, and, like a 
shock of corn in its season, he ascended into the 
regions of perfect and immortal life and joy.’ 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it he con- 
sidered that it comprises an account of six-and-thirty 
years, and those the years of Dr. \Fatts. 

From the time of his reception into this family, his 
life was no otherwise diversified than by successive 
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publications. TJic scries of }iis works I am not able 
to deduce ; their number, and their variety, shew the 
intenseness of his industry, and the extent of his 
enpneitv. 

He was one of the first authors that laucht fte 
Dissenters to court attention by the peaces of lan- 
guage. MHiatcvcr they had among them before, 
wliethcr of Ie.srning or acuteness, was commonly 
o^cuTcd and blunted by coarseness .and inelcEaacc 
of style. lie shewed them, that so.al and purity 
miaht be expressed and enforced by polished dicUoi 
He continued to the end of his life the tc.nchcr of a 
congregation, and no reader of his works can doubt 
hisYidolity or diliponce. In the pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five' feet, 
graced him with no •adi'anl.nsrcs of appearance, vet 
the gravity and propriety of his utterance m.-ide ^lis 
discourses' very eflir.acious. I orce mcii,tione(! the 
reputation which Mr. Fo'ter had g.sined by bi< proper 
dcliveryto my friend Dr. Ilawkcsworlb. nlio told me, 
th.at in tlic art of pronunciation he was far inferior to 
Dr. IVatts. • 

Such was his flow of thoiiplits, a'.id such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
Jiislifc he did not prceomposo his cm -soty sermons; 
but having adjusted the lie.ads, and skntrhcd out .some 
particulncs, trusted for success to hisl extemporary 
powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his olnquenre by 
any gesticulations ; for, .as no rorpore.al .mcIioiis liaae 
any correspondence with theological trut,h, lie dij 
not SCO how they could enforce it. \ 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences 'he pave 
time, hj' a short pan«c. for the proper impression. 

To stated and piihliek instruction ho added fnmili.ar 
visits and personal application, and w.as c.areful to 
improve the opportunities which eonverj-allnn offered 
of diffusing and Increasing the inflnenec of religion. 

By liis natural temper he was quick of rcsontmeiit; 
but, by his established and habitual j>r,actice, ho w.as 
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gentle^ modest, snd inoffensiTe. His tenderness 
appeared in his attention to cUldrcn, and to the 
poor. To the poor, while he lived in the family of 
his friend, he allowed the third part of his annual 
re^'enue, though the whole was not a hundred a year ; 
and for children, he condescended to lay aside the 
scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to write little 
poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of 
life. Every man, acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action, will look with veneration on 
tlie writer who is at one time combating Locke, and 
at another making a catechism for children in their 
fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity 
of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility 
can teach. 

As his iqind wasscapacious, his curiosity excursive, 
and his industry continual, his writings are very 
numerous, and his suhiects various. With his theo- 
logical works I am only enough acquainted to admire 
his meekness of opposition, and his mildness of cen- 
sure. It was not only in his book but in his mind 
that orthodoxy was vmiUd with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Loyick has been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation: if he owes part of it to 
Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man who 
undertakes merely to methodize or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded 
the idea of space with that of empty space, and did not 
consider that though space might be without matter, 
yet matter being extended, could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than his Improvement of the Jlind, of which 
the radical principles may indeed bo found in Locke’s 
Cbnduct of the Dhacrstandfnp, but they are so expanded 
and ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the 
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merit of a irork in the hiffliost degree useful and 
pleasing. HTiocrcr has the care of instriicling others, 
my be charged with dcficience in his duty if this 
book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatise.^ of Theology as dis- 
tinct from his other productions ; but the truth is, 
that whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant 
solicitude for souls, converted to Theology. As piety 
predominated in his mind, it i.s diffus-ed over his 
works: under his direction it may he truly said, 
Thcologiae Philosophia andttatur, philosophy i.' sub- 
ECn’ient to evangelical instruction ; it is diilicult to 
read a page without leaminir, or at le.n.st wishing, to 
bo better. The attention is caught hy indirect in- 
struction, and he that sat down only to rc.ason is on 
a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore willx great propriety that, in 3728, 
ho received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an un- 
solicited diploma, by which he became a Doctor of 
Divinity, Academical honours would have more value, 
if they were nlway.s bestowed with ctiiinl judgement. 

Ho continued many years to study and tn preach, 
and to do good hy his jo-.[rurtion and e.vampfc ; till 
at last the infirmities of age disabled him from the 
more laborious part of his ministerial functions, and 
being no kagef capable of publick duly, ho offered 
to romit Iho salarj' appendant to it; hut his congre- 
gation would not accept the rcsignaUon. 

By degrees his weakne-si increased, and at last con- 
fined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he was 
worn gradually away without pain, till he c.vpire,(l 
Nov, 26, 1718, in the 'oventy-fifth year ofliisngc. 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, 
or such monuments of laborious pietv. lie has pro- 
rided instruction for all ages, from those who are 
lisping their first lessons, to the enlightened readers of 
Malbranclioand Locke; he has left neither corpo cal 
nor spiritual nature unexaroined ; he has taugnt the 
art of reasoning, and tho science of tlie st.nrs. 

His character, therefore, must ho formed from the 
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multiplicity and dirersity of his attaimnentSj rather 
than from any single performance ; for it would not 
be safe to claim for him the highest rank in any 
single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps- 
ihare was nothing in which he would not have 
excelled^ if he had not divided his powers to different 
pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would pro- 
bably have stood high among the au^ors with whom 
, he is now associated. For his judgement was exact, 
and he noted beauties and faults with very nice dis- 
cernment; his imagination, as the Dacian Satlle 
proves, was ngorous and active, and the stores of 
knowledge were large by which his fancy was to he 
supplied. His ear was weU-tuned, and his diction 
was elegant and copious. But his devotional poetry 
is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of 
its topicks enforcea perpetual repetition, and the 
■ sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of fignr- 
ative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done 
better than others what no man has done well. 

His pcrems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
, than might he expected from the amusements of a 
; Man of Letters, and have different degrees of value 
; as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in blank verse ; the rhymes are not always 
[ sttffidently correspondent. He is particularly un- 
I happy in coining names expressive of characters. 

. His lines are commonly smooth and easy, and his 
tlmughts always religiously pure; but who is there 
- that, to so much piety and innocence, does not wish 
. for a greater zneasure of sprlteiiness and vigour ? He 
I is at mast one of the few poets with whom yonlh and 
imoiancB may he safely pleased ; and happy will be 
that reader whose mind is disposed by his verses or 
lis prose, to imitate him in all hut his non-conformity, 
CO copy his benevolence to man, and his leveieuce to 
' God. 
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Op the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any accouul 
His academical education he received at St John's 
College in Cambridge, where he first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
Collection published by the University on the death 
of queen Mary. 

From this time how he was ecnployed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He 
must have published his Pastorals before the year 
1708, because they are evidently prior to those of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the Wvetsal 
patron, the duke of Dorset, A Poetical heller from 
Gopenhagen, which was published in the Taller, and is 
by Pope in one of his first Letters mentioned ivith 
high praise, as tiie production of a man teho could 
write very nobly. 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele j but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing more than 
kind words; since he was reduced to translate t]>c 
Persian Talcs for Tonson, for which he was afterwards 
reproached, with this addition of contempt, that he 
worked for half-a-crown. The book is divided intO' 
many sections, for each of which if ho received half-a- 
crown, his reward, as writers then were paid, was 
very liberal ; but half-a-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his 
party, by epitomizing Hackel's Life of Archbishop 
Williams. I'he original book is wi'itten with such 
386 
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depravity of genius, such mixture of the fop and 
pedant, as has not often appeared. The EpitotM is 
free enough from affectation, but has little spirit or 
vigour. 

. in 1712 he brought upon the stage The Distrest 
Mother, almost a translation of Bacine s Andromagtte. 
Such a work requires no uncommon powers ; but the 
firiends of Philips exerted every art to promote his 
interest Before the appearance of the piay, a whole 
Spectator, none indeed of the best, was devoted to its 
praise ; while it yet continued to be acted, another 
Spetdator was written, to tell what impression it made 
upon Sir Roger; and on the first night a select 
audience, says Pope, was called together to applaud 
it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilogue 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 
The three first nights it was recited twice ; and not 
only continued to be demanded through the run, as 
it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled 
to tha stage, where hy peeuUar fertane, though a 
copy fr(ftn the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is still expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent of 
the Spectator, whose Letter was undoubtedly admitted 
for the Bake of the Answer, which soon followed, 
written with much zeal and acrimony. The attack 
and the defence equally contributed to stimulate 
euriosity and continue attention. It may be dis- 
cyered in the defence, that Prior’s Epilogue to 
Phaedra had a little excited jealousy ; and something 
of Prior’s plqp may be discovered in the performance 
I of his rival. 

Of this distinguished Epilogue the reputed author 
was the wretched BudgeX whom Addison used to 
denominate the nan who calls me cousin; and when 
he was asked how such a silly fellow could write so 
well, replied. The Epilogue teas quite another thing 
when I sate it first. It u as known in Tonson’s family. 
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and told to Garrick, that Addison was himself the 
author of it, and that when it had been at first 
printed with his name, he came early in the morning, 
before the copies were distributed, and ordered it to 
be given to Budgel, that it might add weight to the 
solicitation which ho was then making for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
His play was applauded ; his translations from Sappho 
had been published in the Spectator ; he was an import- 
ant and distinguished associate of clubs witty and 
political ; and nothing was wanting to his happiness, 
but that he should be sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice 
from the publick was his six Pastorals, which, 
fiattering the imagination with Arcadian scenes, pro- 
bably found many readers, and might have long 
passed ns a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
unhappily too much commended, f , 

The rustic Poems of Tljoocritns were so highly 
valued by the Greeks and Romans, that they attracted 
the imitation of Virgil, whose Eclogues seem to have 
been considered as precluding all attempts of the 
same kind ; for no shepherds wore taught to sing by 
any.Kucoeeding poet, till Nomesian and Calphurnius 
ventured their feeble efforts m the lower age of LaUn 
literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it vras soon dis- 
covered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might he 
'Composed with little difficulty; because the con- 
versation of shepherds excludes profound or refined 
sentiment; and, for imagesand descriptions, Satyrs aipi 
Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always within 
call ; and woods and meadow.s, and hillp and rivers, 
supplied variety of matter ; which, having a natural 
power to sooth the mind, did not quickly cloy it 

Petrarch entertained tae learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modem Pastorals in Latin, 
Being not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing in 
the word Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to 
be corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his 
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own productions Aeglogues, by which he meant to 
express the talk of goatherdsi though it will mean 
only the talk of goats. This new name was adopted 
by subsequent writers, and amongst others by our 
Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his BucoJicha with such success, that they 
were soon dignided by Badius with a comment, and, 
as ScMiger complained, received into school^ and 
taught as classics ; his complaint was rain, and the 
practice, however injndimons, spread far and con- 
tinued long. Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning' 
of the present century. The speiJcers of Mantuan 
carried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of the Church ; and from him 
Spenser learned to employ his swains on topicks of 
controversy. « 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into 
their own language: Sannazaro wrote Arcadia in 
prose and verse; Tasso and Guarini wrote Bavo/e 
Boscarexie, or %lvan Dramas ; and all nations of 
Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and Damon, and 
Thestylia and Phyllis. 

Philips thinks it someahat stranye to concave hoto, in 
an aye to addicted to the Mutes, Pastoral Poetry never 
comes to he so much as ihouyht upon. His wonder 
seems very unseasonable ; there had never, from the 
time of Spenser, wanted writers to talk occasionally 
of Arcadia and Strephon', and half the book, in 
which he first tried his powers, consists of dialogues 
?n queen Mary’s death, between Tttyrus and Oorydon, 
or Mopsus and Menalcas, A series or book of 
Pastorms, h’owever, I know not that any one had 
then lately published. 

Not long afterwards Pope made the first display of 
his powers in four PastorMs, written in a very difiier- 
ent form. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took 
Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured^ to be 
natural. Pope laboured to be elegant. 
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PhUips was now faronrcd by AddisoUj and W 
Addison's companions, who were very willing to push 
him into reputation. The Guardian gave an account 
of Pastoral, partly critical, and partly historiral: m 
which, when the merit of the moderns is compar^, 
Tasso and Guarini are censured for remote thoughts' 
and unnatural refinements ; and, upon the whole, the 
Italians and French are .all excluded from rural 
poetry, and the pipe of the Pastoral Muse is transmitted 
by lawful inheritance from Tlicocritus to Virgil, from 
Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

iVith this inauguration of Philips, his riv.il Pope 
was not much delighted ; he therefore drexr a com- 
parison of Philips^ performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice of 
irony, though he has himself always the ndv.ant'igc, 
he gives the preference to Philips. Tlio design of 
aggrandizing himself he disgnisod,witli such dexterity 
tlmt, though Addison discovered it, Steele was 
deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by pub- 
lishing his paper. Published however it was (Guard. 
40), and from that time Pope and Philips lived in a 
perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants; hut 
PliUips, though ho could not prevail hy wit, hoped to 
hurt Popo with another weapon, and charged him, ns 
Pope thought, with Addison’s .upprohation, ns dis- 
affected to the govenimcnt 

Evep with this lie was not satisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no appearance tliat any regard was paid to 
his clamours. Ho proceeded to grosser insults, anfi 
hung up a rod at Button’s, with whicli ho threatened 
to chastise Popo, who appc.urs to have been extremely ^ 
exasperated ; for in tho first edition of his Letters ho ' 
c.'ills Philips rascal, and in the last still charges him 
with detaining in his hands tho Buhscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected th.at ho meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only del.ayed, and with 
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sufficieni; meanness, the gratification of him by whose 
prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes Buffer by injudicious kindness; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, by 
the aWrd admiration of his friends, who decorated 
him with honorary garlands which the first breath of 
contradiction bla^d. 

When upon the succession of the House of 
Hanover every Whig expected to be happy, Philips 
seems to have obtained too little notice ; he caught 
few drops of the golden shower, though he did not 
omit what flattery could perform. He was only made 
a Commistioner of the littery, (1717), and, what did 
not much elevate his character, a Justice of the 
Peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose 
him to turn his hopes towards the stage : he did not 
however soon coinpiit himself to the mercy of an 
audience. Hut contented himself with the fame already 
acquired, tiU after nine ye.-irs he produced (1721) The 
Briton, a tragedy which, whatever was its reception, 
is now npglected ; though one of the scenes, between 
VwMo the British Prince and Valens the Romisa 
, General, is confessed to be written with great 
dramatick skill, animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle though he had been silent; 
for he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on 
, the story of Eumphry OiAa of Gloucester. This 
tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called The 
Freethinker, in conjunction with associates, of whom 
, Che was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minister of a 
parish in Southwark, was of so much consequence to 
the government, that he was made first bishop of 
Bristol, and afterwards primate of Ireland, where his 
piety and his charity will be long honoured 
It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing 
in it indecent or licentious ; its title is to he under- 
stood as implying only freedom from unreasonable 
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prejudice. It has been reprinted in volumes, but is 
little read ; nor can impartial criticism recommend it 
as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to practise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When he 
was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he took 
him to Ireland as partaker of his fortune; and, 
making him his secretary, added such preferments, as 
enabled him to represent the county of Armagh in 
the Irish Parliament. 

In December, 1726, he was made secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor ; and in August 1733 became judge 
of the Prerogative Court. 

After the death of his mtron he continued some 
years in Ireland ; but at lastlongii\g, as it seems, for his 
native country, he returned (1748) to London, having 
doubtless survived most of his friends and enemies, 
and among them his dreaded antagonist Pope. He 
found however the duke of Newcastle still living, and 
to him he dedicated his poems collected into a 
volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, he now certainly hoped to pass some years of 
hfe in plenty and tranquillity; but his hope deceived 
him : he was struck with a p^sy, and died June 18, 
1749, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is, 
that he was eminent for bravery and skill in the 
sword, and that in conversation he was solemn add 
pompous. He had great sensibility of censure, if 
judgement may be made by a single story which I 
hewd long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in Staffordshire. 'Philips,' said he, ‘ was 
once at table, when I asked him, Hot^ came thy king 
of Epirus to drive oxen, and to say I’m goaded on ig 
love} After which question he never spoke again.' 

Of The Dietrest Mother not much is oiretended to be 
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his o'BTij and therefore it is no subject of criticism : 
his other two tragedies, I believe, are not below 
mediocrity, nor above it. Among the Poems com- 
prised in the late collection, the Letter from Denmark 
jnay be justly prmsed ; the Pastorals, which by the 
writer of the Guardian were ranked as one of the 
four genuine productions of the rustick Muse, cannot 
surely be despicable. That they exhibit a mode of 
life which does not exist, nor ever existed, is not to 
be objected ; the supposition of such a state is allowed 
to FastoraL In his other poems he cannot be denied 
the praise of lines sometimes elegant; bnt he has 
seldom much force, or much comprehension. The 
pieces that please best are those which, from Pope and 
Pope’s adherents, procured him the name of Kambg 
PatiAy, the poems of short lines, by which he paid hm 
court to all ages and characters,” from Walpole the 
tfeerer of t^e mfoijto Miss Pulteney in the nursery. 
The numbers are smooth and spritely, and the diction 
is seldom faulty. They are not loaded with much 
thought, yet if they had been written by Addison 
they wc^d have had a dmir ers ; little things are not 
valued but when they are done hr those who cannot 
do greater. 

In his translation from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, how- 
ever he may fell below his sublimity; he be 
allowed, if he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at 
least half his book deserves to & read : perhaps he 
ylued most himself that part, which the critick 
would reject 
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GiriBERT ^rcsT is one of tlie writers of whom I 
regret my inability to give a sufficient account; 
the intelligence which my enquiries liavc obtained 
is general and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West; perhaps 
him who published Pindar at Oxford about the begin- 
ning of this century. His mother was sister to Sir 
Richard Temple, afterwards l^rd Cobham. His 
father, purposing to educate him for tlfc Church, 
sent him first to Eton, and afterwards to O.xford; 
but he was seduced to a more airy mode of life, by a 
commission in a troop of horse procured him by his 
uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it is 
reasonable to suppose that ho never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost the love or much neglected the 
pursuit of learning ; and afterwards, finding himself 
more inclined to civil employment, he laid douu his 
commission, and engaged in business under the lord 
Townshend, then secretary of state, with whom he 
attended the king to Hanover. 

His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nff- 
thing but a nomination (May 1729) to be clerk-extra- 
ordinary of the Privy Council, which produced no 
immediate profit ; for it only placed him in a state of 
, expectation and right of succession, and it was very 
Ipng before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in 
a very pleasant house at IVickham, hi Kcnt^ where 
he devoted himself to le.arning, and to piety. Of his 
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learning the late Collection exhibits evidence, which 
would have been yet fuller if the dissertations which 
accompany his version of Pindar had not been 
improperly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, 
I hope, been extended far by his Observations on the 
Sesurrection, published in 1747, for which the Uni- 
versify of Oxford created him a Doctor of Laws by 
diploma (March 30, 1748), and would doubtless have 
reached yet further had he lived to complete what 
he had for some time meditated, the Evidences of the 
truth of the New Testament. Perhaps it may not be 
without effect to teU, that he read the prayers of the 
publick liturgy every morning to his tamily, and that 
on Sunday evening he called his ser%’ants into the 
parlour, and read to them first a sermon, and then 
prayers. Ctashaw is now not the only maker of 
verses to whom may be given the two venerable 
names of J^oet and Saint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton ana Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of faction and debates, 
used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, affd literary conversation. There is at Wick* 
ham a walk made by Pitt; and, what is of far more 
importance, at Wickham Lyttelton received that 
conviction which produced his Dissertation on St. 
Paid. 

These two illustrious friends had for a while 
listened to the blandishments of infidelity, and when 
IPest’s book was published, it was bought by some 
who did not know his change of opinion, in expecta- 
tion of new objections against Christianity; and as 
Infidels do not want mmignity, they revenged the 
disappointment by calling mm a methodist. 

Mr. Wests income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an 
augmentation.^ It is reported, iiat the education of 
the young prince was offered to him, but that he 
required a more extensive power of superintendence 
than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
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' lived to Lnve one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
Privy Council (1752), and Mr, Pitt at last had it in 
his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed : nor could it secure him from 
the calamities of life; he lost (1755) bis only son; 
and the )'ear after (iMarch 2C), a stroke of the palsy 
brought to the gravo ono of the few poets to whom 
the grave might he without its terrors. 

Of his translations 1 have only comp.arcd the first 
Olympick Ode with the original, and found my 
expectation surpassed, both, by its elegante and to 
exactness. He docs not confine himself to his 
author's train of stanzas; for he saw that the 
difiercnce of the languages required .a dificrent 
mode of versification. The first strophe is eminently 
happy; in the second he has a little strayed from 
Pindar's meaning, who says, if Ilou, w.v ww/, ttithcH 
to speak of games, took not m the desert sky for a plaiitt 
hotter than the sun, nor shall ire tell of nobler games 
than those of Olympia, lie is sometimes too para* 
plimstical Pindar bestows upon Ilicro an*' epithet, 
which, in one word, signifies delighting in horses; 
a word whicii, in the translation, generates these 
lines : 

Eicto’s royal brows, whoso care 
Tends the courser’s noUo breed, 

Pleas'd to nurso Ibo pregnant mare, 

Pleas’d to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pclops, tliat he came alone in the dork 
to the White Sea ; and West, 

Near the billow-beaten aide 
Of the foam-bcsilvcr’d main, 

Darkling, and alone, he stood ; 

which however is less exuberant than the former 
passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minuto exam- 
ination, discover many imperfections; hut M'est’s 
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Tersion, so far as I have coasidered it^ appeats 
to be the product of great labour and great abilities. 

His iTistitutim of the Garter (1742) is written with 
sufficient knowledge of the matmere that prev^led 
jn-itbe age to which it is referred, and with great 
elegance of diction ; but, for want of a process of 
events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve the 
reader from weariness. 

His Imitations of Spenser are very successfully 
performed, both with respect to the metre, the 
language, and the fiction; and being engaged at 
once by the excellence of the sentiments, and the 
artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements 
together. But such compositions are not to be 
reckoned among the great achievements of intellect, 
because tbeir effect is local and temporary ; they 
appeal not to reason or passion, but to memory, and 
pre-snpposp an accidental or artificial state of mind. 
An Imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, how* 
ever acute, by whom Spenser has never been perused. 
Works of tms kind may deserve praise, as proofs of 
great industry, and great niceiy of observation ; bnt 
the highest praise, the praise of genius, they cannot 
claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 
the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at 
least with the whole circle of polislied life ; what is 
less than this can he only pretty, the plaything of 
fashion, and the amusement of a day. 

Theke is in the Adventurer a paper of verses given 
to one of the authors as Mr. Wests, and supposed to 
fihvc been written by him. It should not be con- 
cealed, however, that it is printed with Mr. Jago's 
, name in 0(13816/6 Collection, and is mentioned as 
his in a Letter of Shenstone’s. Perh^s West gave 
it without naming the author; and Hawkesworth, 
receiving it from him, thought it his; for his, he 
thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the 
publick. 
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WiiiHAM CoLMSs was bom at Cliicbcster on tb® 
twenty-fifth of December, about 1720. His father 
was a hatter of good rcpubitioii. He was in l733i 
as Dr. tVarton has kindly informed me, admitlfd 
scholar of tVinchester College, where he was eduiatPd 
by Dr. Burton. His English exercises were better 
than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the piiblipk by soioe 
verses To a Ladt/ veeping, published in T/ie GriiWc mor' * 
Ifojostnc. 

In 1740 he stood first in the list of the scholars' 
to be received in succession at New ColI^,:c; but 
unhappily there was no vacancy. This w.as t*io 
original misfortune of bis life. He became a Coro* 
moner of Qiiceu’s College, probably with a scanty 
maintenance ; but was in about lial'f a year elcct«l 
a Demt/ of Magdalen Collide, where he continu®'^ 
till he had taken a B.nchclor’s degree, and th®u 
suddenly left the university, for what reason 1 knO'r 
not that he told. 

Ho now (about 1744) came to London a literal 
adventurer, with many projects in his head, .md vfry 
little money in Ins pocket. He designed nm**}' 
works ; bat his great fault was irresolution, or t^’® ' 
frequent calls of immediate necessity broke I''" 
schemes, and siificrcd him to pursue no settl®^ 
purpose. A man, doubtful of his dinner, or trero* 
Wing at a creditor, is not much disposed to abstrart®'^ 
meditation, or remote enquiries. He published p®®* 
posals for a Jlisfori/ of the Jtcvivul of Leaning ; 
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I have heard him speak vrith great kindness of Leo 
the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his tasteless 
successor. But probablv not a page of the Eisforg 
was ever wHtten. He planned several tragedies, but 
hn only planned them. He wrote now and then odes 
and other poems, and did something, however little.' 

About &is time 1 fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly ; his knowledge 
considerable, his views extensive, his conversation 
elegant, and his disposition chearful. By degrees 
I gmned his confidence ; and one day was admitted 
to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse 
was had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of 
a translation of Aristotle’s Foeticks, which he 
engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced 
as much money as enabled him to escape into the 
country. |le shewed me the guineas safe in his hand. 
Soon afterwards his nncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant- 
colonel, left Mm about two thousand pounds; a sum 
which Collins could scarcely think ^austible, and 
wMch he did -not live to exhaust The guineas were 
then, repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man is not born for happiness. Collins, who, 
while he tludied to live, felt no evil hut poverty, no 
sooner lived to ettidy than Ms life was assailed by more 
dreadful calamities, disease and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character, while per- 
haps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon my 
memoir, I shall insert it here. ’ 

‘Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the learned tongues, hut with the Italian, 
, French, and* Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly upon works of fiction, and subjects 
of fancy ; and, by indulging some peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently'’ deUghted with those Mghts 
of im^nation which pass the hounds of nature, and 
to lyMch the mind is reconciled only by a passive 
acquiescence in popular traditions. He lo'ved fiiiries. 
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genii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of incliantment, to gaze on the 
magnificence of widen palaces, to repose by the 
water-fells of Elysian gardens. 

‘This was however the character rather of 
inclination than his genius; the grandeur of wild- 
ness, and tho novelty of extravagance, were always 
desired by him, but were not alwa>-8 attained. ,Yet 
as diligence is never wholly lost ; if his ciforts some- 
times caused harshness and obscurity, tbey likewise 
produced in happier momcntssublimityand splendour. 
Tins idea which he had formed of c.vccUencc, led him 
to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery; and 
perhaps, while ho was intent upon description, he 
did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. Ilis poems 
arc the productions of a mind not deficient in fire, 
nor unfurnished with knowledge either of hooks or 
life, but somewhat obstructed ;n Us progress by 
deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

' His morals were pure, and his opinions pious : in 
a long continuance of pOM'rly, and long habit.e of 
dissipation, it cannot bs e\pected that any olmracter 
should he c-xactly uniform. There is a' degree of 
TOnt by which tho freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous com- 
pauions will at last relax the strictness of truth, and 
abate the fervour of sincerity. Tli.st Ibis man, wise 
and virtuous as he was, nassed alw.iys nncntanglcd 
through the sn.arc.s of In •. it would he prejudice "and 
temerity to affirm ; bul t may he said that at tet 
he preserved the source of action unpolluted, tlwt 
his principles rcro never shaken, that his distiiictii)fis 
of right and wrong woro never confonuded, and that 
his faults had nothing of malignity or* design, but , 
proceeded from some unexpected wessnre, or casual 
temptation. 

',Tho latter part of his life cannot be remembered 
but with pity and Stillness. IIo languished some years 
under that depression of mind wliicli eiichniiis, tho 
faculties without destroying them, and leaves reason 
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the knowledge of right without the power of pursuing 
it These clouds which he perceived gathering on 
his intellect;, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, 
and passed into France ; hut found himself constrained 
to ^ield to his malady, and returned. He was for 
some time confined in a house of lunaticks, and after- 
wards retired to the care of his sister in Chichester, 
wheiB death in 1756 came to his relief. 

'After his return from France, the writer of this 
character paid him a visit at Islington, where he was 
waiting for his sister, whom he had directed to meet 
him : there was then nothing of disorder discernible 
in h’s mind by any hut himself; but he had with- 
drawn from study, and travelled with no other hook 
than an English Testament, such as children carry to 
the school : when his iiiend took it into his hand, 
out of curiosity to see what companion a Man of 
Letters had, chosen,'*/ have tut one book, said Collins, 
but that is the best' 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once 
delighted to converse, and whom I yet remember 
with tendlemess. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, hy 
his learned friends Dr. IVarton and his brother; to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatick 
manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. He 
shewed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands; which they thought superior to his other 
wofks, but which no search has yet found. 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but 
general laxiti; and feebleness, a deficiency rather of 
his vital than intellectual powers, IVhat he spoke 
wanted neither judgement nor spirit; but a few 
minutes exhausted him, so that be was forced to rest 
upon the couch, till a short cessation restored his 
powers, and he was again able to talk with his former 
vigour. 1 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began 

vni,. II. 2o 
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to feel soon sifter liis unsdc’s dcsitli ; and, witli the 
asual treakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that temporary relief with which the tabic and the 
bottle flatter and sednee. But his health continuallj 
Reclined, and he grew more and more burdensomd to 
himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may 
he added, that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully 
laboured, and injudiciously selected. He alfected 
the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival ; .and he 
puts his words out of the common order, seeming to 
think, with some later c.andidiitc.s for fame, that not 
to write prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
commonly aro of alow motion, clogged 'and impeded 
with clusters of consonants. As men are often 
esteemed who cannot bo loved, so the poetry of 
Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure, ' • 

Mr. Collins’s first production is added here from Tk 
Fosdcai Calendar : 

To Miss Aurelia C ii, 

os HER WEEPIXO AT HER SISTEr’s WEDDINO. 

Cease, fair Aumlia, ei.asc to mourn ; 

Ijamcat not IfaanaU’s happy state ; 

You may ho happi in your turn, 

And aoiao the ii -fcaare you regret 

"With hove nniloil Hymen stands, 

And softly whispers to your charms; 

' Jlcot hut your lover in my bands, 

You’ll find yonr aincr in hia arms. 
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John Dveii, of whom I have no other account to give 
than his own letters, published wth Hughes's Oorrc- 
spondence, and the notes added by the editor, have 
afforded me, was born in 1700, the second son of Robert 
Dyer of Atoglasney, in Caermarthenshirc, a solicitor 
of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster-school under the 
care of Dr.’Preind, and was then called home to be 
instructed in his father's profession. But his fatlier 
died soon, and he took no delight in the study of the 
law, but, faring always amused himself with drawing, 
resolved to turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. 
Richardson, an artist then of high reputation, but 
now better known by his books than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and 
wandered about South Wales and tlie parte adjacent ; 
but he mingled poetry with painting, and about 1737 
printed Grmgar Bill in Lewis’s Miscella/itf. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own pro- 
ficiency, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; 
and coming back in 1740, published the Ruins of 
Rome. • 

’ If his poem was written soon after Ms return, he 
did not make much use of his acquisitions in painting, 
whatever they might bo ; for decline of health, and 
love of study, determined him to tiie church. He 
therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems, married 
abouPthe same time a lady of the name of Bnsor; 
‘whose grandmother,' says’he, 'was a Shakespeare, 
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descended from a brother of everybody’s Shake- 
speare'; by her, in 175G, ho had a son and three 
daughters living. «' 

His ecclesiastical provision was a long time but 
slender. Ilis first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him' ia 
1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which ho lived ten years, and then crehaneed 
it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of soventy-fivc. His 
condition now began to mend. In 17fil, Sir John 
Heathcoto gave him Coningsby, of one hundred and 
forty pounds a year ; and in 17B5 the Chancellor 
added Kirkby, of ono hundred and ten. He complains 
that tho repair of the house at Coningsby, and other 
cxpcnccs, took away tho profit 

In I7fi7 ho published The Fleece, his greatest poeti- 
cal work ; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous 
stor^. Dodsley tho bookseller was ono day mention- 
ing it to a critical visitor, with''inoro c.vpcctation of 
success than the other could easily admit In the 
conversation tho author’s age was n«kcd ; and being 
repmented as advanced in life, Jle uill,, said the 
critick, be buried in woollen. 

Ho did not indeed long survive that publication, 
nor long enjoy tho increase of his preferments ; for in 
1758 ho died. 

D;rer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an cl.abor.ato criticism. Grongar Hill is the 
happiest of his productions ; it is not indeed very 
accurately written ; but the scenes which it displays 
arc so pleasing, tho images which they raise so 
welcome to tho mind, and tho rcfiections of tho wri’er 
so consonant to tho general sense or experience of 
mankind, that when it is onco read, it will bo read 
again. • 

Tlio idea of tho Hiiiiie ij/" Home strikes more but 
pleases less, and the title raises greater expectation 
than tho performance gratifies. Some passages, how- 
ever, are conceived with the mind of a poet; as when, 
in tho neighbourhood of dil.apidating Edifices, he 
says. 
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A.t dead of night 

The hermit oft, ’midst hia orisons, hears, 

Aghast, the voice of Time disparting totrers. 

» 

Of The Fleece, which never became popular, and is 
llo^ universally neg^lected, 1 can say little that is 
likely to recall it to attention. The woolcomber and 
the poet appear to me such discordant natures, that 
an Atempt to bring them together is to couple the 
serpent with the fowl When Dyer, whose mind was 
not unpoetical, has done his utmost, by interesting 
his reader in our native commodity, by interspersing 
rural imagery, and incidental digressions, by cloath- 
in^ small images in great words, and by all the 
writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally 
adhering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression; and the disgust which blank verse, 
encumberii^ and encumbered, superadds to -an un- 
pleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however^ 
willing to be pleased. 

Let mj, however, honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weight of censure. I have been 
tsii tiist Akeaei^, srh^ spoa s pse&ssl <^aeslxoss, hss 
a right to be heard, said, ‘ That he would regulate his 
opinion of the reigning taste by the fata of Dyer's 
Fleece ", for, if that were ill received, he should not 
think it any longer reasonable to expect fame from 
excellence.' 
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WnaJAM SHBNSTO^••EJ tliB SOU of Thomas Shenstoae 
and Anne Pen, was bom in November 1714, at the 
Leasowes in Hales-Owen, one of those insulated 
districts which, in the division of the kingdom, was 
appended, for some reason not now discoverable, to a 
di^nt county ; and which, though surrounded by 
Warwickshire and IVorccstershire, belongs to Shrop- 
shire, though perhaps thirty miles distant from any 
other part of it. ^ 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 
of the School-mtslress has delivered to posterity ; and 
soon received such delight from books, that lie 
was always calling for fresh entertainment, and 
e.Ypected that when any of the family went to market 
a new book should be brought him, which when it 
came, was in fondness carried to bed and laid by hiin. 
It is said, that when his request had been neglected, 
his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the same 
form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, ho went for a while to the 
Grammar-school in Uales-Owen, and was placed after- 
wards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent scliool-maqfer 
at Solihul, where lie distinguished himself oy the 
quickness of his progress. , 

Wlien he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August 172C) of his 
grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate. , 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke- ‘ 
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College in Oxford, a society wliich for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and elegant 
literature. Here it appears that he found delight and 
advantage ;«for he continued his name in the book ten 
y^rs, though he took no degree. After the first four 
years he put on the Civilian’s gown, but without 
shewing any intention to engage in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death 
of his grandmother devolved his aff^ to the care of 
the reverend Mr. Dolman of Brome in Stafford- 
shire, whose attention he always mentioned with 
gratitude. 

At 0.vfoid he employed himself upon Engli^ 
poetry; and in 1737 published a small Miscetlany, 
without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life ; and was sometimes at London, 
sometimes at Batly or any other place 'of publick 
resort; hut he did not forget his poetry’. Be pub- 
lished in 1740 his Judgement of Hercules, addressed to 
Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he supported with great 
warmth «t an election : this was two years afterwards 
followed by the Schaal-mktress. 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his 
ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of his own 
fortune now fell upon him. He tried to escape it a 
while, and lived at his house with his tenants, who 
were distantly related; but, finding that imperfect 
possession inconvenient, he took the whole estate into 
his own hands, more to the improvement of its beauty 
than the increase of its produce. 
wNow was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and 
his ambition of rural elegance : he began from this 
^ time to point his prospecte, to diversify his surface, to 
entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which he 
did with such judgement and such fancy, as made his 
little domain the envy of the great, and the admiration 
of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers, and 
copied by designers. IVhether to plant a walk in 
undulating curves, and to place a bench at every turn 
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whBre there is an object to catch the view; to make 
water run where it will he heard^ and to stagnate 
where it will be seen ; to leave inter^’als where the eye 
will he pleased, and to thicken the plantation where 
there is something to be hidden, demands any grpaj 
powers of mind, 1 will not enquire ; perhaps a sullen 
and surly speculator may think such performances 
rather the sport than the business of human reqson. 
But it must he at least confessed, that to emhellishthe 
form of nature is an innocent amusement; and some 
praise must be allowed by the most supercilious 
observer to him, who does best what such multitudes 
are contending to do welL 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone; but, like 
all other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without 
its abatements. L 5 rttclton was his neighbour and his 
rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked 
with disdain on the petty State thqt appeared behind it. 
For a while the inliabitants of Hagloy affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying 
to make himself admired ; but when by degrees the 
Leasowes forced themselves into notice, they took 
care to defeat the curiosity which they could not 
suppress, by conducting their visitants perversely to 
inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception; 
injuries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. 
"Where there is emulation there will he vanity, and 
where there is v.nnity there will be folly. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye ; he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; noQii^ 
raised his indignation more than to ask if there wefe 
any fishes in his water. 

_ His house w.is mean, and he did not' improve it ; , 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks he might find his floors flooded by a 
shower through a broken roof; but could spare no 
money for its reparation. 

In time his expences brought clamours about ^im, 
that overpowered the lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s 
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song; and his groves were haunted hy beings very 
Afferent from fawns and fairies. He spent his estate 
in adorning it, and his death was probably hastened 
by his anxiSties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in 
Jb\pzing. It is said, that if he had lived a little longer 
he would have been assisted by a pension: such 
bounty could not have been ever more properly 
bestpwed ; but that it was ever asked is not certain; 
it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, February 11, 1763 ; and was 
buried by the side of his brother in the church-yard of 
Hales-Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have 
obtained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his 
Pastoral Ballad was addressed. He is represented by 
his friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and 
pnerosityj kind tonll that were within his influence ; 
but, if once offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive 
to oeconomy, and careless of his expenses ; in his 
person larger than the middle size, with something 
clumsy in his form ; very negligent of his cloaths, and 
remarWble for wearing his grey hair in a particular 
manner; for he held that the fashion was no rule of 
dress, and that every man was to suit his appearance 
to his natural form. 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his 
curiosity active ; he had no value for those parts of 
knowledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy on 
Jessg, which has been supposed to relate an unfortun- 
a% and criminal amour of his own, was known by his 
friends to have been suggested by the story of Miss 
, Godfrey in Richardson's Pamela. 

llTiat' Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letters, was this : 

'I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone’s 
Letters, Poor man ! he was always wishing for, money, 
for ^me, and other distinctions ; and his whole . 
philosophy consisted in living against his’ will ' 
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-retirement, and in a place ■vvliich his taste had 
adorned ; but which he only enjoyed when people of 
note came to see and commend it : his correspondence 
is about nothing else but this place dad his own 
writings, with two or three neighbouring clergym^, 
who rrrote verses too. 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. ^ 

His conception of an El^y he has in his Preface 
very judiciously and discriminatcly explmned. It is, 
according to his account, the effusion of a contempla- 
tive mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, 
and therefore superior to the glitter of slight orna- 
ments. His compositions suit not ill to this descrip, 
tion. His topicks of praise are the domestick virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and simple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want variety. The peace of soli- 
tude, the innocence of inactivity^ and the unenvied 
security of an humble station, can fill buta'fcw pages. 
That of which the essence is uniformity will be soon 
described. His Elegies have tliereforo too much 
resemblance of each other. • 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, 
smooth iind easy ; but to this praise his claim is not 
constant: his diction is often harsh, improper, and 
affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-choscu, and his 
phrase unskUfull} inverted. 

Tlie Lgrkk Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, 
without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
these, however. Rural Elegance has some right to be 
excepted. I once heard it praised by a very Icarudd 
lady; and though the lines arc irregular and the 
thoughts diffused with too much verbbsitj', yet it , 
cannot be denied to contain boOt philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent; the 
Skylark pleases me best, which has however more of 
the epigram than of tho ode. 

But the four parts of his Pastoral Ballad demand 
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particular notice. I cannot but regret that it is 
pastoral; an intelligent reader^ acquainted irith the 
scenes of re^ life, sickens at the mention of the crook, 
the pipe, the sheep, and the kids, which it is not 
qpcessaiy to bring forward to notice, for the poet’s art 
is selection, and he ought to shew the heauties with- 
out the grossness of the country life. His stanza 
see^is to have been chosen in imitation of Howe's 
Despairing Shepherd. 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with 
love or nature : 

I priz’d every hour that went by, 

Beyond aU that had pleas’d me before ; 

But now they are past, and 1 sigh. 

And I gneve that I priz’d them no mote. 

IVhen foro’dithe fair nymph to forego, 

V^at anguish I fdt in my heart t 

Tet I thought— but it might not be so, 

’Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

*^6 gaz’d, as I slowly withdrew ; 
hly path 1 could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

In the second this passage has its prettiness, thongh 
it be not equal to the former: 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 

But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say ’twas a barbarons deed : 

Bor fie ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 

'Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I lov’d her the mote, when I heard 
Such tenderness fall ftom her tongue. 


In the third he mentions the common places of 
amorous poetry with some address : 
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■ *118 Ms irith mock passioa to glow ; 

'Us his in smooth tales to u^old, 

How her face is as bright as the snow, 

And her bosom, he sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales laboni the strain, 
fiith the notes of his charmer to vie ; 

How they vary their accents in vaiiv 
Bepine at her trinmphs, and die. 

Intiie fourth I find nothing better than this natural 
strm of Hope : 

Alas ! from the day that we met, 

'What hope of an end to my woes 1 

When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose. 

Yet Time may diminish the pain ; 

The flower, and the shrub, a^d the tree, 

Which I rearid for her pleasure in vain, ' 

In time may have comfort for me. 

His LevUiw are by their title exempted from the 
severities of criticism ; yet it may be remarked, in a 
few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, and 
seldom spritely. 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the Choice <jf 
Hercules, from Xenophon. The numbers are smooth, 
the diction elegant, and the thoughts just; but some- 
thing of vigour perhaps is still to be wished, which it 
might have had by brevity and compression. His 
Hate of Helicaci/ has an air of gaiety, but not a very 
pointed and general moral. His blank verses, tho^ 
that can read them may probably find to be like the 
blank verses of his neighbours, love ahd Honour is 
derived from the old fiallad. Hid you Jiof hear of a 
Spanish Lady — wish it well enough to wish it were in 
rhyme. 

The School-mistress, of which I know not what ddm 
it has to stand among the Moral Works, is surely the 
most pleasing of Shenstone’s performances. The 
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adoptioa of a particular inliglit and Bhort com~ 
positions^ contributes much to the increase of pleasure : 
ire are entertmned at once with two imitations^ of 
nature in toe sentiments, of the original author in the 
■st^le, and between them the mind is kept in perpetual 
einploTment. 

']me general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness and simplicity ; his general defect is want of 
comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowled^, whether he could have 
been great, I know not ; he could certainly have been 
agreeable. 
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The following Life was written, at my request, by a 
gentleman who had better information than I could 
easily have obtained; and the publick will perhaps 
wish that I had solicited and obtained more such 
favours from him. 

^Deah Sir, 

‘In consequence of our .different^ conversa- 
tions about authentick materials for the lAfc of 
Young, I send you the following detail. It is not, 
I confess, immediately in the line of my profession ; 
but hard indeed is out fate at the bar, if we may not 
call a few hours now and then our own. 

‘ Of great men something must always be said to 
gratify curiosity. Of the great author of tlie Xight 
Thoughts much has been told of which there never 
could have been proofs; and little care appears to 
have been taken to tell that of which proofs, with 
little trouble, might have been procured. 

‘ EnwAnn Youkg was bom at Upham, near IVinches- 
ter, in June 1C81, He wiis the son of Edward Young, 
at that time Fellow of IVinchester College and Reetw 
of Upham ; who was the son of Jo. Y’oung of Wood- 
hay in Berkshire, styled by Wood pcrfticman. In 
September 1682 the I^oet’s father was collated to the 
prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the church of 
Sarum, by bishop Ward. M’heu Ward’s faculties 
were impaired by age, his duties wore necessarily 
performed by others. We learn from Wood, that, at 
a visitation of Sprat’s, July the 12th, 1G8G, the Pro- 
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bcndary preaclied a Latin sennonj afterwards pub- 
lished, with which the Bishop was so pleased, that he 
told the Chapter he was concerned to find the preacher 
had one of the worst prebends in their church. Some 
•time after this, in consequence of his merit and 
reputation, or of the interest of Lord Bradford, tb 
whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of sermons, 
he 'las appointed chaplain to King IVilliam and Queen 
' Mary, and preferred to th e deanery of Sarnm. Jacob, 
who wrote in 1720, says, he was chaplain and clerk 
of the closet to the late Queen, who honoured him 
by standing godmother to the Poet. His fellowship 
of IVinchester he resigned in favour of a Mr. Harris, 
who married his only daughter. The Dean died at 
Sarum, after a short illness, in 1705, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. On the Sunday after his decease 
Bishop Burnet preached at the cathedral, and began 
his sermon wi& saying, ''Death has been of late 
walking round us, and making breach upon breach 
upon us, and has now carried away the head of this 
body with a stroke ; so that he, whom you saw a week 
ago distlibuting the holy mysteries, is now laid in the 
dust. But he still lives in the many excellent direc- 
tions he has left us, both how to live and howto die.” 

'The Dean placed his son upon the foundation at 
Winchester College, where he had himself been 
educated. At this school Edward Toung remained 
till the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the 
period at which thos^ upon the foundation are super- 
annuated. IVhether he did not betray his abilities 
e^rly in life, or his masters had not skill enough to 
discover in their pupil any marks of genius for whiiA 
he merited rpward, or no vacancy at Oxford afforded 
* them an opportunity to bestow upon him tlie reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; certain 
it is, that to an Oxford fellowship our Poet did not 
succeed. By chance, or by choice, New College does 
not number among its Fellows him who wrote the 
ifigH Thoughts. 

' On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an 
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^ i,t Member of tba New College, that he 
'might Hve at little expence in the Warden’s lodging, 
who was a particular friend of his father, till he 
should be qualified to stand for a fello\whip at All- 
souls. In a few months the warden of New College* 
died. He then removed to Corpus College, The 
President of this Society, from regard also for his 
father, invited him thither, in order to lessenrhis 
academical expenses. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law fellowship at All-souls by Archbishop Tennisoa, 
into whose hands it came b^ devolution.— Such re- 
peated patronage, while it justifies Burnet’s praise 
of the father, reflects credit on the conduct of the son. 
The manner in which it was exerted seems to prove 
that the father did not leave behind him much wealth. 

'On the 23rd of April, 1714, Young took his degree 
of Batchelor of Civil Laws, and his Doctor’s degree 
onthelOthof June, 1710. e r 

'Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is 
said, an inclination for pupils. MHiether ho ever 
commenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the Night Thoughts. 

'It is certain that his college was proud of him no 
less as a scholar than as a poet ; for, in 1716, when 
the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, 
two years after he had taken his Batchelor's degree, 
he was appointed to speak the Latin oration. This is 
at least particular for being dedicated in English To 
the Ladies of the Oodrington Ftimilg. To these Ladies 
he says, "that he was unavoidably flung into a singu- 
larity, by being obliged to write an cpistle-dcdicatofy 
void of common-place, and such an one as was nei'eV 
published before by any author whatever that this 
practice absolved them from any obligation of reading 
what was presented to them and that tho bookseller 
approved of it, because it would make people stare, 
was absurd enough, and perfectly right." 

' Of this oration there is no appearance in hisiown 
edition of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by 
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Curll and Tonson, in l741j is a letter from Young to 
Cnrll, if Curll may be credited, dated December the 
9th, 1739, wherein ha says he has not leisure to review 
what he fdrmerly wrote, and adds, “ 1 have not the 
to Lord Lanodomie. If you will take my 
advice, I would have you omit that, and the oration 
on Codrington. I think the collection will sell better 
witjiout them.” 

‘There are who relate, that, when first Young found 
himself independent, and his own master at All-souls, 
he was not the ornament to religion and morality 
which he afterwards became. 

‘The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased 
some time before by his death; and Young was 
certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the in- 
&mouslVharton. But Wharton befriended in Young, 
perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. If 
virtuous s^uthors n;ust be patronized only by nrtuous 
peers, who shall point them out? 

‘Yet Pope is said by Rufihead to have told Warbur- 
ton, that “Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though' without common sense ; so that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate 
into bombast. This made him pass a foolish youth, the 
sport of peers and poets : but his having a very good 
heart enabled him to support the clerical character 
when he assumed it, first with decency, and afterwards 
with honour.” 

‘ They who think ill of Young's morality in the early 
part of his life, may perhaps be wrong; butTindal 
could not err in his opinion of Young's warmth and 
9bility in the cause of religion. Tindal used to spend 
much of his time at AU-soms. “The other boyB,'^said 
, the atheisV"! can always answer, because I always 
know whence they have their arguments, which I 
have read an hundrad times ; but that fellow Y oung is 
continually pestering me with something of his own.' 

‘After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may 
be ^concileable. Y oung might, for two or three years, 
have tried that kind of life, m which his natural' 

von. n. 2 s 
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principles would not suffer him to wallow long. If 
this were sOj he has left behind him not only his 
evidence in fiivonr of virtue, but the potent testimony 
of experience against vice. *'• 

‘We shall soon see that one of his earliest produe- . 
tions was more serious than what comes from the 
generality of unfledged poets. 

‘ y oung perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addison 
to the Poem to his Majesty, presented, with a copy of 
verses, to Somers ; and hoped that he also might soar 
to wealth and honours on wings of the same kind. 
His first poetical flight was when Queen Anno called 
up to the House of Lords the sons of the Earls of 
mrthampton and Aylesbury, and added, in one day, 
ten others to the number of peers. In order .to 
reconcile the people to one at least of the new Lords, 
he published in 1712 An Epistle to the Right Honour- 
The George Lord Zansdotone. I 9 this composition 
the poet pours out his panegyrick with the extrava- 
gance of a young man, who thinks his present stock of 
wealth will never be exhausted. 

‘The poem seems intended also to rcconeilc the 
publick to the late peace. This is endeavoured to 
bo done by shewing that men are slain in war, and 
that in peace harvests wave, and commerce swells her 
sail. If this be humanity, is it politicks f Another 
purpose of this epistle appe.ars to have been, to pre- 
pare the publick for the reception of some tragedy 
of his own. His Lordship’s patronage, he says, will 
not let him repent Ms passion/or’'thc stage ; — and the 
particular praise bestowed on Othello nai Oroonoko looks 
as if some such character as Zanga was even then ifi 
contemplation. The affectionate mention of the 
death of his friend Harrison of New Coilego, at the 
close of this poem, is an instance of Youngs art, 
which displayed itself so wonderfully some time after- 
wards m the Night Thoughts, of making the publick a 
party in his private sorrow. 

‘ Should justice call upon you to censure tliis pogm, 
it ought at least to bo remembered that he did not 
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insert it into his works ; and that in the letter to 
Curllj as we have seen, he advises its omission. The 
bookbellersj in the late Bod 7 of English Poetrv, 
should hiTre distinguished what was deliberately 
qjected by the respective authors. This I shall be 
careful to do with regard to Young. " I think," says 
he, "the following pieces in/oar volumes to be the 
mojt excuseable of all that I have written j and I wish 
If^s apology was needful for these. As there is no 
recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here repub- 
lished 1 have revised and corrected, and rendered 
them as pardonable as it was m my power to do." 

'Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against 
literary sinners? 

f When Addison published Cato in 1718, Young had 
the honour of ptefeing to it a recommendatory copy 
of verses. This is one of the pieces which the author 
of the Nigfit Thoagits did not republish. 

‘On the appearance of his Poem on the Lott Day, 
Addison did not return Young’s compliment ; but The 
Englishman, of October 29, 1713, which was probably 
writtemby Addison, speaks handsomely of this poem. 
The Last Dag ivas published soon after the peace. 
The vice-chancellors imprimatur, for it was first 
printed at Oxford, is dated May the 10th, 1718. 
^om the Exordium Young appears to have spent some 
time on the composition of it. IVhile olher bards 
with Britain's hero set their souls on fire, he draws, he 
says, a deeper scene. Marlborough had been con- 
sidered by Britain a? her hero ; but when the Last Day 
was published, female cabal had blasted for a time the 
Durels of Blenheim. This serious poem was finished 
by Young as early as 1710, before he was thirty; for 
part of it is’Jirinted in the Taffer. It was inscribed to 
the Queen, in a dedication, which, for some reason, 
he did not admit into his works. It tells her, that 
his only title to the great honour he now does himself 
is the obligation which he formerly received from her 
roygl indulgence. 

‘ Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he 
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alluded to lier beinf^ his godmother. Ho is said 
indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend as a 
miter for the court. In Swift’s Shapsoda on Poetry 
are these lines, speaking of the court— 

WTience Gay was banish’d in disgrace, 

\n»ere Pope will never show his face, 

Thicre V must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 

•'Tiiat Y- means Young, is clcjirfrom four other 

lines in the same poem. 

Attend, ye Popes and Yonngs and Gays, 

And tunc your harps and strew your bays ; 

Your panegyrics here provide ; 

You c.annol'err on flattery’s side. 

‘ Yot w/io shall s.iy with certainty tliat Young wm a 
pensioner? In all modern periods of thif country, 
have not the writers on one side been regularly c.illcd 
Hirelings, and on the other Patriots ? 

' O/the dedication the cmuplcrion is dearly political. 
It speaks in the highest terms of the late pc.^cc j— *it 
gives her M.ijesty praiso indeed for her victories, but 
says that the author is more ple.ised to sec her rise 
from this lower world, soaring above the clouds, 
passing the first and second hc.avcns, and leaving the 
fixed stars behind her ; — nor will he lose her tliere, 
but keep her still in view through the houndlcsss 
spaces on the other side of Creation, in her journey 
towards eternal bliss, till he behold the heaven of 
heavens open, and angels receiving and conveying hw 
still onward from the stretch of his imagination, whia 
tires in her pursuit, and falls Wk again ip earth. 

'Tl»e Queen w.as soon c.a1lcd aw.ay from this lower 
world, to a place where human praise or human 
flattery even less gcncr.al than this .are of little conse- 
quence. If Young thought the dedic.ation contained 
only the pr.aiso of trutli, he should not havo omitted 
it in his works. IVas he conscious of the exaggera- 
tion of party? Then ho should not h.avo written it. 
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The poem itself is not 'n-ithoat a glance to politicks, 
notwithstanding the subject. The cry that the 
church was in danger, had not yet subsided. The 
Zasl I3flj;,*written by a layman, was much approved 
by the ministry, and their fnends. 

‘ Before the Queen’s death. The Force of Eeligion,-or 
Vanquished Love, was sent into the world. This poem 
is fiounded on the execution of Lady Jane Gray and 
herhusband Lord Guildford in 16S4— a story chosen 
for the subject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and 
wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. The dedication of 
it to we countess of Salisbury does not appear in his 
own edition. He hopes it may be some excuse for his 
presumption that the story could not have been read 
without thoughts of the countess of Salisbury, though 
it had been dedicated to another. “ To behold," he 
proceeds, “ a person onfp virtuous, stirs in us a prudent 
regret ; to behold^ person only amiable to the sight, 
warms us with a relip^ous indignation ; but to turn 
our eyes on a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure 
and improvement; it works a sort of miracle, 
occasions the bias of our nature to fall off from 
sin, and makes our very senses and affections converts 
to our religion, and promoters of our duty." His 
flattery was as ready for the other sex as for ours, and 
was at least as well adapted. 

'August the 27 th, 1714 , Pope writes to his friend 
Jervas, that he is just arrived from Oxford— that 
every one is much concerned for the Queen’s death, 
but that no paneg^ricks are ready yet for the King. 
Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
rope and Young ; for, soon after the event which 
Pope mentions. Young published a poem on the 
Queen's death, and his Majesty's accession to the 
Ihrone. It is inscribed to Addison, then secretary to 
the Lords Justices. lYhatever was the obligation 
which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same sort from 
George. Of the poem the intention seems to 'have 
been, to shew that he had the same extravagant 
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strain of praise for a King as for a Queen. ^ To dis- 
cover, at tte very outset of a foreigner’s reign, that 
the Gods bless his new subjects in such a Ring, is 
something more than praise. Neither was this 
deemed one of his eaeuseabk pieces. We do not find ' 
it in his works. 

^ Young’sfather had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anno 'tVharton, the first wife of Thomas IFharton, 
Esq. ; afterwards Marquis of IVharton — a Lady cele- 
brated for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller. To the Dean of Sarum’s visitation sermon, 
already mentioned, were added some verses ‘'by that 
excellent poetess Mrs. Anne 'Wharton,” upon its 
bmng translated into English, at the instoce of 
Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he became 
ennobled, did not drop the son of his old friend. 
In Mm, during the snort time he lived. Young 
found a patron, and in his dissolute descendant a 
fHend and a companion. The Marquis died in April 
1716. In the beginning of the next year the young 
Marquis set out upon his travels, from which he 
returned in about a twelvemonth. The be^nning 
of 1717 carried him to Ireland; where, says the 
BiograpMa, “on the score of his extraordinary 
qualities, he had the honour done him of being 
admitted, though under age, to take his scat in 
the House of Lords.” 

‘ IVith this unhappy character it is not unlikely that 
Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to Richard- 
son on Original Composition, it is ci’ear ho was, at some 
period of his life, in that country. “I remember,^ 
says he, in that Letter, speaking of Swift, “as I ana 
others were taking with him an evening walk, about a 
niiIeoatofDu&/in, he stopt short; we passed on; but, 
perceiving he did not follow us, I went back, and found 
him fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at 
a nobM elm, which in its uppermost branches was 
much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he said, 
‘I shall he like that tree, I shall die at top.”’-^Is 
it not probable, that this visit to Ireland was pmd 
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irlien he had an opportunity of going thither with his 
avowed friend and patron ? 

'From The Englishman it appears that a tragedy by 
Young wits in the theatre so early as 1713. Yet 
Biisiris was not brought upon Drury-Lane stage till 
1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
" because the late instances he had received of hjs 
Grace's undeserved and uncommon favour, in an 
affair of some consequence, foreign to the theatre, 
had taken from him the privilege of chusing a 
patron.’’ The Dedication he afterwards suppressed. 

‘jBuriris was followed in the year 1721 by The 
Revenge, Left at liberty now to chase his patron, he 
dedicated his famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. 
" Your Grace,” says the Dedication, “ has been pleased 
to make yourself accessary to the following scenes, 
not only by suggesting the most beautiful incident in 
them, blit by making all possible provirion for the 
success of the whole.’’ 

'That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident be, is not 
unlikdy. The last mental exertion of the super- 
annuate young man, in his quarters at Leridi^ in 
Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

' Dryden dedicated Marriage a la Mode to lYliarton’s 
infamous relation Rochester; whom he acknowledges 
not only as the defender of liis poetry, but as the pro- 
moter of his fortune. Young concludes his address 
to Wharton thus — ^ My present fortune is his bounty, 
and my future bis care ; which I will venture to say 
will be always remembered to his honour, since he, I 
know, intended his generosity as an encouragement 
to merit, though, through his very pardonable par- 
tiality to one who bears him so sincere a duty and 
respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” That . 
he ever had such a patron as AVharton, Young took 
all the^lns in his power to conceal from the world, 
by> excluding this dedication from his works. He 
sWld have remembered, that he at the same time 
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concealed Ills obligation to tVlarton for the most 
beautiful incident in what is surely not his least 
beautiful composition. The passage just quoted iSj 
in a poem afterwards addressed to Walpolej literally 
copied : 

Be this thy partial smile from ceusurc free ; 

’Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 

' While Young, who, in his Love of Fame, complains 
grievously how often dedications wash an Aethiop white, 
was painting an amiable Duke of MTiarton in perish- 
able prose, Pope was perhaps beginning to describe 
the scorn and wonder of his days in lasting verse. 

‘To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trusted. Young, however, was 
certainly indebted to it for something matcriiil ; and 
the Duke’s regard for Young, adjled to hjs Lust of 
Praise, procured to All-souls College a donation, 
which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated The Pceenpe. 

‘It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles verstts the Attorney General, 14 
March 1740; as authority for tho Life of a Poet. 
But Biographers do not always find such certain 
guides as the oaths of those whose lives they write. 
Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two 
annuities, panted by tho Duke of Wharton to Y'oung, 
were for legal considerations. One was dated tiio 
24th of March 1719, and accounted for his Grace’s 
bounty in a sMe princely and commendable, if not 
legal — “considering that tho publick good is advanceif 
by the encouragement of learning and the polite arts, 
and being pleased therein with the attenfnts of Dr. 
Young, in consideration thereof, and of the love 1 bore 
him, &c.” The other was dated the 10th of July, 1722. 

‘Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of 100/. 
which had been offered him for his life if he would 
continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing 
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solicitations of the Dakc of MTiarton, and liis Grace's 
assurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
given him a bond for GOO/, dated the 16th of March 
1731] in consideration of his taking several journies,, 
and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons at the Duke's 
desire* and in consideration of his nut taking two 
Hvings of 200/. and 400/. in the gift of All-souls 
College] on his Grace's promises of serving and 
advancing him in the world. 

'Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am 
unable to give any account The attempt to get into 
Parliament was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His Grace discovered in him 
talents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was 
this judgement wrong. Young] after he took orders, 
became a very po{/tilar preacher, and was much 
followed for ^e grace and animation of his ddiven’. 
By his oratorical talents ho was once in his life, 
according to the Biographia, deserted. As he was 
preaching* in his turn at St. James's, he plainly 
perceived it was out of his power to command the 
attention of his audience. Yliis so affected the 
feelings of the preacher, that he sat back in the 
'pulpit, and burst into tears.--But we must pursue 
his poetical life. 

: 'In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a 
'Letter addressed to tjieir common friend Tickell. 
For the secret history of the folloiving lines, if they 
''con^in any, it is now vain to seek : 

Injog on^e join'd, in sorrow, now, foryoars— 

Partner imgrief, and brother of my tears, 

Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

'From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
.snd Young used to “ communicate to each otherwhat- 
Jver verses they wrote, even to the least things." 

1 'In ^719 appeared a Paraphrase on Part of the Book 
^ Job. Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not 
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long, b 7 means of the seals, been qualified for a 
patron. Of this work the author's opinion may be 
Sown from his Letter to Curll : " YoiLsecm, in the 
Collection you propose, to have omittedrwhat I think 
may claim tbo first place in it ; I mean A Trawl<Cim 
' 'rom Part of Job, printed by Jlr. Tonson.” The 
Dedication, which was only suffered to_ appear in 
Tonson's edition, while it speaks with satisfaction of 
his present retirement, seems to make an unusual 
struggle to escape from retirement. But every one 
who sings in the dark does not sing from joy. It is 
addressed, in no common strain of flattery, to a 
Chancellor, of whom ho clearly appears to have had 
no kind of knowledge. 

'Of his Satires it would not have been impossible 
to fix the dates witlioutthe assistance of first editions, 
which, as you had occasion to observe in your nccouatj 
of Dryden, arc with difficulty fcand. MVj must tbeU] 
have referred to the Poems, to discover when theyj 
were written. For these internal notes of time we ' 
should not have referred in vain. The first SofiJr'l 
laments that "Guilt's chief foe in Addiso'n is fled,"' 
The second, addressing himself, .asks. 

Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 

Thou unambitious foot at this Into time? 

A fool tAforly is a fool indeed. 

The Satires were originally published separately is.' 
folio, under the title of The Universal Passion. Thesf 
passages fix the appearance of the first to about y25, 
the time at which it came out As Young sefaoB 
suffered his pen to drj', .after he had opce dipped it k 
poetry, we may conclude that ho began his Satir* 
soon after ho had written the Paraphrase on Job, Tbt 
laASalire was certainly finished in the beginningof lb* ■ 
year 1726. In Dccemher 1725 the King, in his pass^, 
from Helvoctsluys, escaped with great difficulty frow,’ 
a storm by landing at llye ; and the conclusior.'of IIS': 
Satire turns the escape into a miradc, in such sW- 
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encomiastick strain of compliment as poetry too often 
seeks to pay to royalty. 

‘ From the^ixtli of these poems we learn, 

Hidst empire’s charms, how Carolina’s heart 

Glow’d with tho lore of virtue and of art : 

since the grateful poet tells us in the next couplet, 

* '' Her favour is diffus’d to that degree. 

Excess of goodness 1 it has dawn’d on me. 

Her Majesty had stood godmother and given her name 
. to a daughter of the Lady whom Young married in 1731. 

I 'lie fifth Satire, On Women, was not published till 
1727 ; and the sixth not till 172B. 

‘To these Poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them 
;into one publication, he prefixed a Preface ; in which 
fhe observes, that "no man can converse much in the 
•world but, at what he> meets with, he must either be 
.insensible or grieve, or be angry or smile. Now to 
^smile at it, and turn it into ridicule,” he adds, " I think 
Tmost eligible, as it hurts ourselves least, and gives 
, vice and fdlly the greatest offence. — Laughing at the 
misconduct of the world, will, in a great measure, 
;ase us of any more disagreeable passion about it. 
Dne passion is more effectually driven out by another 
ban by reason, whatever some teach.” So wrote, and 
to of course thought, the lively and witty Satirist at 
he grave age of almost fifty, who, many years earlier 
n life, wrote the Zai{ Day. After all. Swift pro- 
lounced of these Satiree, that they should either have 
•een more angry, or more merry. 

, ' IS it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, 
’ithout any palliation, this Preface, so bluntly 
ecisive in favour of laughing at the world, in the 
ime collection of his works which contains the 
lonmful, angiT, gloomy Thoughle? 

'At the conclusion of the Preface he applies Plato’s 
eautiful fable of the Birth of Love to modern poetry, 
ith tho addition, “that Poetry, like Love, is a little 
jbject to blindness, which makes her mistake her 
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way to prefements'and honours ; and that she retains 
adutifuladmirationofherfather’sfaniily ; hut divides 
her favours, and generally lives with her mother’s 
relations." Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to 
, preferments or to honours ; but was there not siTme- 
thing like blindness in the flattery which he some- 
times forced her, and her sister Prose, to utter? She 
was always, indeed, taught by him to entertain n most 
dutiful admiration of riches; hut surely Young, 
though nearly related to Poetry, had no connexion 
with her whom Plato makes the mother of Love j 
That ho could not well complain of being related to 
Poverty appears clearly from the frequent bounties 
which his gratitude records, and from the wealth 
which he left behind him. By The Universal Passion 
he acquired no vulgar fortune, more than three thou- 
sand pounds, A considerable sum had already been 
swallowed up in the South-Sea.*' For thir loss he tooK 
the vengeance of an author. His Muse makes poetical] 
use more than once of a SoutfiSva Dream. 

'It is related by Mr, Spence, in his Manuscripl 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. liawRnson, that ' 
Young, upon the publication of his Universal Passim, I 
received from the Duke of Grafton two thousand : 
pounds; and that, when ono of his friends exclaimed, . 
jftco thousand pounds /or o poon ! he said it was tht : 
best bargain lie ever made in his life, for the poco i 
was worth four thousand. i: 

‘ Tliis story may be true ; Ijjit it seems to have becBvt 
raised from the two answers of Lord Burghley and c 
Sir Philip Sidney in Spensers Lift. ! 

'After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without r 
the hope of preferments and honour;, to such name »' 
as the Duko of Dorset, Mr. Dodington, Mr. Spence i 
Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and Sir llobctta 
IValpole, he returns to plain pancgvrick. In 1720 In s 
addressed a poem to Sir llobcrt Walpolo, of whichh 
the title sufiiciently explains the intention. If Younp 
was a ready celebrator, ho did not endcavous, or didt; 
not choose, to be n lasting one. The Instalment ■ 
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among the pieces he did not admit into the number 
of his exeuseable writings. Yet it contains a couplet 
which pretends to pant after the power of bestowing 
immortality:* 

** Oh how I long, enkindled by the theme, 

In deep eternity to launch thy name ! 

‘ Tile bounty of the former reign seems to have been 
continued, possibly increased, in this. ^Yhatever it 
was, the poet thought he deserved it; — for he was 
not ashamed to acknowledge what, without his 
acknowledgement, would now perhaps never have 
been known ; 

My breast, 0 'Walpole, glows with nateful fire. 

The streams of royal bounty, turn’d by thee, 

Befreah the dry domains of poesy. 

If the puritji of modem patriotism term Young a pen- 
sioner, it must at least be confessed he was a grateful 
one. 

'The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by 
Youngwitn Ocean, an Ode, The hint of it wastaken 
from the royal speech, which recommended the 
increase and the encouragement of the seamen ; that 
they might be invited, rather than compelled by force 
and violence, to enter into the service of their country ; — 
a plan which humanity must lament that policy has 
not even yet been able, or willing, to carry into 
execution. Prefixed to tlie original publication were 
an Ode to the King, l^ater Patriae, and an Essay on, 
Lyriclc Poetry. It is but justice to confess, that he 
pr^erved neither of them ; and that the ode itself, 
which in the first edition, and in the last, consists of 
seventy-three stanzas, in the author’s own edition is 
reduced to forty-nine. Among the omitted passages 
is A Wish, that concluded the poem, which few would 
have suspected Young of forming ; and of which few, 
after having formed it, would confess something like 
their Aame by suppression. 

' It stood originally so high in the author's opinion. 
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that he entitled the Poem, Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
cluding with a Wish. Tins wish consists of thirteen 
stanzas. The first runs thus : 

0 maj I elcal 
Along the vale 

Of humble life, acooro from foes I 
My friend amccrc, 

My judgement clc.tr. 

And gentle businesa my repose I 

'The three last stanzas arc not more remarkable for 
just rhymes ; but, altogether, they will make rather 
n carious page in the life of Young. 

Prophetic sohemes, 

Ana golden dreams. 

May I, unsanguine, cast away 1 
Have what I Aatv, 

And live, not leave, 

Enamoured of the preseiit day I 

My hours my own I 
My faults unknown ! 

My chief revenue in content t 
Then leave one beam 
Of honest /amcl 

And scorn the laboured monument 1 

Unhurt my urn 
Till that great turn 
^Vbcn mighty nature’s self sbnU die, 

Time cease to glide, 

■With human pride, 

Sunk in the ocean of c^iernity I 


'It is whimsical that ho, who was soon to hid aSiea 
to rhyme, should fix upon n mcasuro in which rhyme 
abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in his Ewdk 
on Lgrkle Poetry, prefixed to tbo Poem — "For the 
more harmony likewise I chose the frequent return of 
rhyme, which laid mo under grc.at diflicultics. But 
difficulties, overcome, give grace and pleasure. Nor 
can I account for tho plcamrc of rhyme in getitral (oh 
which the moderns are too fond) hut from this truth.” 
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Yet the moderns surely deserve not mucli censure for 
their fondness of what, by his o\m confession, affords 
pleasure, and abounds in narmony. 

'The next^aragraph in his Essay did not occur to 
himtwhen he talked of that great turn in the stanza 
just quoted. "But then the vrriter must take care 
that the difficulty is overcome. That is, he must 
make-irhyme consistent with as perfect sense and 
expression, as could be expected if he was perfectly 
free ftom that shackle.” 

' Another part of this Essay will convict the following 
stanza of, what every reader will discover in it, "in> 
voluntary burlesque.*’ 

The noithem blast, 

The shattered mast, 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breaking 4>oul^ 

, The stars gone out, 
il^e boiling streight, the monster’s shook. 

‘ But would the English poets fill quite so many 
volumes, if all their productions were to be tried, 
like this, by an elaborate essay on each particular 
species of poetry of which they exhibit specimens? 

'If Young be not a Lyrick poet, he is at least a 
critick in that sort of poetry ; and if his Lyrick jpoetry 
can be proved bad, it was first proved so by hm own 
criticism. This surely is candid 

'Milboume was styled by Pope the fairest of Critics, 
only because he exhibited his own version of Virgil 
to be compared with Dryden’s which ho condemned, 
jandVith which every reader had it otherwise in his 
.power to compare it. Y oung was surely not the most 
pnfair of poetl for prefixing to a Lyrick composition 
.an essay on Lyrick Poetry so just and impartial as to 
.condemn himself. 

'We shall soon come to a work, before which we 
find indeed no critical Essay, but which disdains to 
shrink.ifrom the touchstone of the severest critick; 
and which certainly, as I remember to have heard 
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you say, if it contain some of the •worst, contains also 
some of the best things in the language. 

'Soon after the appeanance of Ocean, whenherras 
almost fifty, Young entered into Ordeis. In April 
1728, not long after he put on the gown, he rwas 
' appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

‘The tragedy of The Brothers, which was already in 
rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from the istage. 
The managers resigned it with some reluctance to tiie 
delicacy of the new clergyman. Tlie Epilogue to 2^ e 
Brothers, the only appendage to any of his three plays 
which he added himself, is, I believe, the only one of 
the kind. He calls it .an historical Epilogue. Find- 
ing that &uilt's dreadful close his narrow scene denied, ^ 
he, in a manner, continues the tragedy in the Epilogue, ' 
.and relates how Rome re^'enged the slrnde of Dcmc- j 
tiius, and punished Perseus^r this night’s deed. \ 

'OfYoung’s taking Orders something told bythc( 
biographer of Pope, which places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a sinmlar light. IVhen he 
determined on the Church, he aid not address himself 
to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, f* the best 
instructions in Theology, but to Pope; who, in a 
youthful frolick, advised the diligent perusitl of 
Thomas Aquinas, With this treasure Young retired 
from interruption to an obscure place in the suburbs. 
His poetical guide to godliness hc-aring nothing of 
him during half a year, and apprehending ho might 1 
have carried the jest too far,^ sought after him, and/ 
found him just in time to pre^nt what Ruffhead Ciills 
an irrelrievabk derangement. 

"That attachment to his favourite study which ifiadc 
him think a poet the surest guide in his new profes- 
sion, left him little doubt ■whether poetry was thf 
snre^ path to its honours and preferments. Not long 
indeed after he took Orders, lie published in prosed 
1728, A true Estimate of Human JAfe, dedicated,! 
notwithstanding the Latin quotations with which it] 
abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermon preached before* 
the House of Commons, 1729, on the martyrdom of] 
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King Cliarlcs, intituled, An Apology for Princes, or 
the Eei'crence due to Government. But tlic Second 
Discourse, the counterpart of his Estimate, without 
which it cannot be called '* a true estimate/ though in 
1728 it was announced as "soon to ho published/’ 
never appeared ; and his old friends the Jiuses were 
not forgotten. In 1730 he relapsed to poetry, and 
sent into the world Jmperium Petagi ; a Naval Lyric, 
written in Imitation of Pindars Spirit, occasioned by 
His MttjesUjs Peturn from Hanover, September 1729, 
and the succeeding Peace. It is inscribed to the Duke 
of Chandos, In tlic Preface we are told, that the 
Ode is the most spirited kind of Poetry, and that the 
Findarick is the most spirited kind of Ode. "Tliis I 
speak,” he adds, with sufficient candour, "at my own 
very great peril. But truth has an eternal title to 
OUT confession, though we ate sure to suffer by it.” 
Behold, again, the fairest of poets. Young’s Jmperium 
Pclagi, as well as his tragedies, was ridiculed in Field- 
ing's Tom Thumb ; but, let us not forget that it was 
one of his pieces which the author of the Night 
Thoughts deliberately refused to own. 

'Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published 
two Epistles to Pope, Concerning the Authors of the 
Age, 1730. Of theso poems one occasion seems to 
have been an apprehension lest, from the liveliness 
of his satires, ho should not be deemed sufficiently 
serious for promotion in the Church. 

*In July 1730 ho w.ts presented by his College to 
the rectory of tVclwyn in Hertfordshire. In Jlay 
1731 he married Lady Elimbeth Lee, daughter of the 
fjirl of Litchiicld, and widow of Colonm Lee. His 
connc.'rion with this Lady arose from his father’s 
a^uaintaned, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
IVnarton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley in O.vfordshirc. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility, 
though not with extraordinary happiness. 

'tVe may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
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new connexion, and to the expectations of that pre 
ferment which ho thought duo to his poetical talents, 
or, at least, to the manner in which they had so fre- 
quently been exerted. 

' The next production of his Mnse was The Sea>pie(f, . 
in two odes. 

‘ Young enjoys the credit of what is called an Sr/cm- 
pore Epigram on Voltaire; who, when he wag in 
England, ridiculed, in the company of the jealous 
English poet, Milton’s allegory of Sin and Death — 

Yon are eo witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Silton, Death, and Sin. 

From the following passage in the poetical Dedication 
of his Sea-piece to Voltaire, it seems that his extem- 
poraneous reproof, if it must be extemporaneous, for 
what few will now affirm Voltaire to have deserved 
any reproof, was something lougecrthan a djstich, and 
something more gentle than the distich just quoted. 

Ko stranger. Sir, thongh bom in foreign climes. 

On Dorset downs, when Milton’s page, 

With Sin and Death provok’d thy rngo, " 

Thy rage provoVd, who sooth’d with gentle ihymcsl 

By Dorsci downs he probably meant Mr. Dodiugton’s 
seat. In Pitt’s Poems is An Epistle to Dr. Edward 
Young, at Eastbury in Dorsetshire, on the Eecieto at 
Sarum, 1722. 

■While with your Dodington retired yon sit, 

Charm’d irith his flowing Bbrgundy and wit, &c, 

’Thomson, in his addressing Mr, Dodingtoi, 

calls his seat the seat of the JIuses, 

Where, in the secret bower and winding walk, 

For vittuons Young and Ihco they twine tho hay. 

The praises Thomson bestows hut a few lines before 
on Philips, the second 

Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfettered verse, 

With British freedom sing tho Bntish song ; 
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added to Thomson’s example and success^ might 
perhaps induce Yonng^ as we shall see presently, to 
write his great work without rhyme. 

‘Inl73‘>he published The foreign Address^ or the 
b^t Argument for Peace; occasioned bg the British 
jneet and the Posture of Affairs. Writtm in the Chan- 
acter of a Sailor. It is not to be found in the author's 
font volumes. 

‘ He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn 
his ambition to some orisinal species of poetry. This 
poem concludes wirii a formal farewell to Ode, which 
few of Young's readers will regret : 

My sheil which Clio gave, which Kings applaud, 
tVhich Europe’s bleeding Genius call'd abroad, 

Adieu! 

In a species of poetry altogether his own he nest 
tried his skill, and succeeded. 

‘ Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. She had lost 
in her lifetime, at seventeen years of age, an amiable 
daughtA:, who was just married to Mr. Temple, son 
of Lord Palmerston. This was one of her three 
children by Colonel Lee. Mr. Temple did not long 
remain after his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Temple have 
always been considered as Philander and Narcissa. 
If they were, they did not die long before Lady E. 
Young. How suddenly and how nearly together the 
deaths of the three jiersons whom he laments, hap- 
pened, none who has read the JVty/tf Thoughts, and 
who has not read them ? needs to be informed. 

lueatiate Archer, could not one suffice T 

Thy shaftffiew thrice ; and thrice my peace 'was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon bad nll’d her horn, 

‘To the sorrow Young felt at his losses we are 
indebted for these poems. There is a pleasure sure 
in sadness which moumera only know. Of these 
poems the two or three £rst have been perused per- 
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haps more eagerly, and more frequently, than the 
reA. ’\Vhen he got as far as the fourth or fifth, his 
grief was naturally either diminished or exhausted. 
We still find the same religion, the same piety ; hut 
we hear less of Philander and of Narcissa. , 

r'Mrs. Temple died in her bridal hour at Nice. 
Young, with the rest of her family, accompanied her 
to the continent. 

I flew, I snatch’d her from the rigid North, 

And bore her nearer to the sun. 

'The poet seems to d^vell with more melancholy on 
the death of Philander and Narcissa, than of his trife. 
But it is only for this reason. He who runs and 
reads may remember, that in the Thoughts 

Philander and Narcissa are often mentioned, and 
often lamented. To recollect lamentations over the 
author’s wife, the memory mu«t ^lave been charged 
with distinct passages. This Lady brought him one 
child, Frederick, now liviug, to whom the Prince of 
Wales was godfather. 

'That domestick grief is, in the first instance, to he 
thanked for these ornaments to our language it is 
impossible to deny. Nor would it be common hardi- 
ness to contend, that worldly discontent had no hand 
in these joint productions of poetry and piety. Yet 
am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we should 
not have had something of the same colour from 
Young’s pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness of his 
satires. In so long a life, causfes for discontent and 
occasions for grief must have occurred. It is not 
clear to me that his Muse was not sitting upon tte 
watch for the first which happened. Night Thoughts 
were not uncommon to her, even whfcn first she 
risited the poet, and at a time when he himself was 
remarkable neither for gravity nor gloominess. In 
his Last Dag, almost his earliest poem, he calls her 
the melancholg Maid, 

whom dismal scenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 
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In tlie prayer whicli concludes tlie second book of 
the same poem, he says — 

— 9h ! pennit the gloom of solemn mght 
To peered thought may forcibly mvite. 

Oh ! how divine to trend the milky way, 

To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! a 

‘,When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence tio hare sent him a human skull, with 
a candle in it, as a lamp ; and the poet is reported to 
have used it. 

‘ IVhat he calls "The true estimate of Human Life,” 
which has already been mentioned, exhibits only the 
wrong side of the tapestry ; and being asked why he 
did not show the right, he is said to hare replied he 
could not— though by others it has been told me that 
tliis was finished, but that a Lady’s monkey tore it in 
pieces be/ore therp existed any copy. 

‘ Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for 
the man, and to bring tbe gloominess of the might 
Thoughts to prove the gloominess of Young, and to 
shew that his genius, like the genius of Sirut, was in 
some measure the sullen inspiration of discontent? 

•■From them who answer mtfie affirmative it should 
not be concealed that, though Invisibilia non decipiunt 
was inscribed upon a dece^on in Young’s grounds, 
and Avdmlantes in horto avdimint vocem Dei on a 
building in his garden, his parish was indebted to the 
good humour of the author of the might Thoughts for 
an assembly and a 'howling green. 

‘ Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the 
Tamous De mortuis nit nisi bonum, always appeared to 
me to savour more of female weakness than of manly 
reason. He that has too much feeling to speak ill of 
the dead, who, if they cannot defend themselves, are 
at least ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate by 
the most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the 
reputation, the fortune of the living. Censure is not 
he.'srd beneath the tomb any more than praise, De 
mortuis nil nisi vertim—De vivis nil nisi tonum— would 
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approach much nearer to good sense. After all^ the 
few handfuls of remaining dust which once composed 
the body of the author of the Night Thought, feel not 
much concern whether Young passes now"for a man 
of sorrow, or for a Jeltow of infinite gent. ^ To thb 
favour must come the whole family of Yorick.— His 
immortal part, wherever that now dwells, is still less 
solicitous on this head. «• 

' But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporaries believe, 
and posterity be taught to believe, that his debauched 
and reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of his father’s days, saved him the trouble 
of feigning a character completely detestable, and 
succeeded at last in bringing his greg hairs icith 
sorrow to the grave. 

'The humanity of the world, little satisfied with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy iMsposition for the 
) father, proceeds nest to invent an argument in 
support of their invention, and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be Young’s own eon. Tlic Biographia and 
every account of Young pretty soundly ass&t this 
to be the fact ; of the absolute impossibility of which 
the Biographia itself, in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Readers I know there arc of 
a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse 
the A’lpiiC Thoughts with less satisfaction ; who will 
wish they had still been deceived ; who will quarrel 
with me for discovering that no such chanictcr as 
their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a father’s heart. Yet would those admirers of 
the sublime and terrible be oifended, should you scl 
them down for cruel and for sav.ago. 

‘ Of this report, inhum.m to the surviving son, if it 
be untrue, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the proofs ? Per- 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

‘ From the first line to the last of the Night ThotigMs, 
no one expression can be discovered winch betsays 
any thing like the father. In the second Night I 
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find .an expression which betrays something else; 
that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, it is possible, of 
his former companions j one of the Duke of MTiar- 
ton’s set* The Poet styles him gay Friend— an 
appellation not very natural from a pious incensed 
father to such a being as he paints Lorenzo, and that 
being his son. 

'•But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose fe.atures 
the artist himself must have turned away with horror. 
A subject more shocking, if his only child really sat 
to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon 
the horrid story told of which. Young composed a 
short Poem of fourteen lines in the early part of his 
life, which he did not think deserved to be re- 
published. 

'In the first Night, the address to the Poet's sup- 
posed sou is, t 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 

In the,fifth Mght— 

And bums Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of lifel to hang his airy nest on high? 

'Is this a picture of the son of the rector of 
Welwyn? 

' Eighth Night- 

la foreign lealiqs (for thou hast travelled far)— 

which even now does not apply to his son. 

'In Night Five — 

So wejit Lorenzo fair CSIarissa’s fate, 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 

And £ed to give mm, orphan’d in his birth. 

'At the beginning of the fifth Night we find— 

9 Lorenzo, to reoriminate is just, 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 
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‘But, to cut short nil enquiry ; if any one of these 
passages, if any passage in the poems be applicahJe, 
my friend shall pass for Lorenzo, Tlie son of the 
author of the Hight Thoughts was not oIC enough, 
when they were written, to recriminate, or to bo r. 
father. The Kighi Thoughts were begun immediately 
after the mournful event of 1741. Tlie first Ifights 
appear in the books of the comnany of Stationers, 
as the property of Robert Dodsley, in 1742. The 
Preface to Night Seven is dated July the 7th, 1744. 
The marriage, in consequence of which the supposed 
Lorenzo w.as born, happened in May 1751. ^ onng]s 
child was not born till June 1733. In 1741 this 
Lorenzo, this finished infidel, this father^ to whose 
education Vice had for some years put the last hand, 
was only eight years old. 

‘An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contra- 
diction, so impossible to be truc,»who cnu|d propa- 
gate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 

'Vihao tLtin was liorenao? c:tc1am tlie rtsidm I 
have mentioned. If he was not liis son, whlclf would 
have been finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his 
cousin.^ 

‘These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I could wish 
Lorenzo to have been only tlie creation of the Poet’s 
fancy — no more tlian the Quintus of Anti Lucrctitfs, 
quo nomine, says Polignac, qucmi^ls Atheum intelligt- 
That this was the case, many expressions in Iho Night 
Thoughts would seem to prove, did not a passage jil 
Night Eight appear to shew that ho had somebody iu 
his eye for the groundwork at least of the painting- 
Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but 
a writer docs not feign a name of which he only gives 
the initial letter. 

Tell not Oaliata. Sho will laugh Ihco dead, 

Or send thoo to her hormitago with L . 

‘ Tlie Biogntphia, not satisfied with pointing out tl'O 
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son of youngj in that son’s lifetime, as his father's 
-Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history of the 
’son, and tells of his having been forbidden his college 
%t Oxford fdb misbehaviour. How such anecdotes, 
■were they true, tend to illustrate the hfe of Young, 
4t is not easy to discover. If the son of the author of 
'the I^ight Thoughts was indeed forbidden his college 
^or a time, at one of our Universities, the author of 
'Paradise Lost is by some supposed to have been dis- 
"gracefuDy ejected from the other. From juvenile 
•follies who is free? But, whatever the Biographia 
ushoose to relate, the son of Young experienced no 
dismission from his college either lasting or tem- 
fporary. 

: ‘Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second 
youth, and to leave him at the same time the experi- 
ence of that which is past, he would probably spend 
■it differently— who ’fould not?— he would certainly 
’ be the occasion of less uneasiness to his father. Bnt, 
from the same experience, he would as certainly, in 
:the same case, be treeted dMerently by his father, 
r ‘YounS was a poet: poets, with reverence be it 
.spoken, do not make the best parents. Fancy and 
imagination seldom deign to stoop from their heights; 
:always stoop unwillingly to the low level of common 
.duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their 
rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend 
■not to earth but when compelled by necessity. The 
:prose of ordinary occurrences is beneath the dignity 
:of poetry. 

< ‘^e who is connected with the Author of the Night 
■Thoughts only by veneration for the Poet and the 
Christian, may be allowed to observe, that Young is 
one of those concerning whom, as you remark in 
.your account of Addison, it is proper rather to say 
“ nothing that is false than all that is true." 

'But the son of Young would almost sooner, 1 
know, pass for Lorenzo, than see himself vindicated, 
.at the' expence of his father’s memory, from follies 
which, if it was blameable in a boy to have committed 
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them, it is surely praiseworthy in a man to hment, 
and certainly not only unnecessary but cruel in 3 
biographer to record. 

‘Of the Thoughts, notwithsfSindinp then 

author’s professed retirement, ail arc inscribcfl ts 
great or to growing names. He had not yet weaned 
himself from Earls and Dukes, frorn^ Speakers of the 
House of Commons, Lords Commissioners ef the 
Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. Is 
Alight Eight the politician plainly betrays himself— 

Think no post needful that dcmancls a knave, 

'When late our civil helm was shiftmi; hands, 

So P thought: think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confcs.scd, that at the conclusion of 
Night Nine, weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons, he tells his soul. 

Henceforth ' 

Tliy patrvn ho, whose diadem has dropt 

Yon gems of heaven ; Eternity thy prirc ; 

And leave the mccr.s of the world their own. 

I 

‘Tlio Fourth Night w,as addressed by “a much- 
indebted Muse" to the IIonoiiRihtc Sir. Yorkc, Dos' 
Lord Hardwickc ; who meant to have laid the Jluse 
under still greater obligations, by the living of 
Shcndeld in Essex, if it had bernme vacant. 

‘Tlic First Night concludes with tlii.s p.ass.sgc — 

Bark, though not blmil, hkcithce, Mconides ; 

Or Milton, thee. Ah ! could I rrach your strain ; 

Or his who mado Meouides our own t 
Man too ho sung. Immortal man I sing. 

Oh had ho prest his theme, yiiirsucd the track 
IVliich opens out of darkness into dayt; 

Oh had ho moimtcil on his wing of fire. 

Soar’d, whore I sink, ami sung immortal man— 

How had it blest mankind, niul rescued mo ! 

‘To the .autlior of these lines was dedicated, inlTSfij 
the first volume of an Essag on the irriffijjs ani 
Genius of Pope, which attempted, whether justly or 
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lot, to pluck from Pope kis Wing of Fire, and to 
reduce him to a rank at least one degree lower than 
ihe first class of English poets. If Young accepted 
md approves the dedication, he countenanced this 
ittack upon the fame of him whom he invokes as his 
kiuse. 

'Part of "paper-sparing” Pope’s Third Book of the 
Odyssey, deposited in the Museum, is written upon 
he back of a letter signed £. Young, which is clearly 
he handwriting of our Young. The Letter, dated 
>nly May the 2nd, seems obscure ; but there can be 
ittle doubt that the friendship he requests was a 
iterary one, and that he had the highest literary 
ipinion of Pope. The request was a prologue, I am 
xild. 


May the 2nd. 

■'Dear Sir, j , 

" Having been often from home, I know not if you 
lave done me the favour of calling on me. But, be 
.hat as it will, I much want that instance of your 
riendsbipl mentioned in my last; a friendship 1 am 
rery sensible I can receive from no one but yourself. 
[ should not urge this thing so much but for very 
larticular reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to con- 
seive how a trife of this nature may be of serious 
noment to me ; and while I am in hopes of the great 
idvantage of your advice about it, 1 shall not be so 
ibsurd as to make any further step without it. I 
mow you are much engaged, and only hope to hear 
if you at your entire leisure. 

* "I am. Sir, your most faithful 

"and obedient servant, 

, •• "E. Young." 

^ay, even after Pope's death, he says, in Night 
Seven : 

Pope, who conld’st make immortals, art thou dead? 
'Either the Essay, then, was dedicated to a patron 
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who disapproved its doctrinCj which I have hpen told- 
hy the author was not the case ; or Young, in his old 
age, bartered for a dedication an opinion entertained . 
of his friend through all that part oflifc when he^ 
■must have been host able to form opinions. r 
^From this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in Kight Four, 
should not bo excluded. They alFord a picture, by 
his own hand, from the study of which my readers 
may choose to form their own opinion of the features , 
of his mind, and the complexion of his life. 

Ah me ! the dire cileet 
Of loitering here, of death defranded long ; 

Of old Fo gracious (and let that pulTiec}, 

Mg verg master knotrs me not. 

I’ve been so long remembered. I'm forgoL 

. f • 

"When in his courtier's cars I pour my plaint. 

They drink it as the Kcctar of the Great t 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come lo-moirow 

« 

Twico told tlio jioriod spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet untaken, I testege. 


If tins song lives. Posterity sbnli know 

One, thougli in Britain bom, will) courtiers bred, 

inio lliouglit cv'n gold might come a day too late; 

Nor on bis subllo dcntli.bcil pinnn’d his scheme 
Por fnturo vacancies in churw'or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age f trice told Ihe period ^>en{ 
on iliibborti Trog, and you will .still le.ave liim more 
than forty when he sate down to the miserable siege 
of court favour. He has before told ns ' 

•' A fool nt forty is n fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have heen raised only 
in consequence of wh.at the General tliought his^ 
sicath-hed. 
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' By these extraordinary PoemSj written after he was 
sixty, which I have been led to say so much, I 
hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desire of Young to be principally 
knc^. He entitled the four volumes which he 
published himself, The Werke qf the Aidhor of the Night 
Thoughts. ' TOile it is remembered that from these 
he excluded many of his writii^, let it not be for- 
gotten that the rejected pieces contained nothing 
prejudicial to the cause of rurtue, or of religion. 
lYere every thing that Young ever wrote to be 
published, he would only appear perhaps in a less 
respectable light as a poet, and more despicable as a 
demcator: he would not pass for a worse Christian, 
or for a worse man.— This enviable praise is due to 
Young. Can it be claimed by every writer? His 
dedications, after all, he had perhaps no right to 
suppress. JChey all^ I believe, speak, not a little to 
the credit of his gratitude, of favours received and I 
know not whether the author, who has once solemnly 
printed an acknowledgement of a favour, should not 
always print it. 

‘ Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a 
poet, that of his Night Thoughts the French are parti- 
cularly fond ? 

'Of the JSpitapk on Lord Aubrey Beauckrk, dated 
1740, all 1 know is, that I find it in the late body of 
English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find it there. 

'Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to 
have taken in the JRyTit Thoughts of every thing which 
bore the least resemblance to ambition, he dipped 
agfin in politics. In 1745 he wrote Reflections on the 
publicb Situation of the Kingdom, addressed to the Duke 
of iVcircasfle-^indignant, as it appears, to behold 

—a dope-bred Princeling crawl ashore. 

And whisfle cut-throats, with those swords that scrap'd' 
Their barren rooks for wretched snetenance, 

To cut hie passage to the British throne. 

•» 

Ihis political poem might be called a Night Thought, 
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Indeed it 'was originally printed as the conclusion qJ' 
the Night Thoughts, though he did not gather'it witi 
his other works. 

'Prefixed to the second edition of Hbwe’s Perojj 
Meditations is a letter from Young, dated January^lg^ 
1762, addressed to Archibald Macaulay, Esq. ; tha% 

' ing him for the book, which he says “he shall never 
lay far out of his reach; for a greater demonslyatioj, 
of a sound head and a sincere heart he never saw,” 

'In 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him above 
thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If any pdit’ 
of his fortune had been acquired by servility of 
adulation, he now determined to deduct from it jjo 
inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society for the 
Prbpagation of the Gospel. To this sum he hoped 
the 'brofits of The Brothers would amount In his 
calcimtion he was deceived ; but by the bad success ' 
of hia play the Society was not p loser. ^The author ' 
made dp the sum he originally intended, which waj a 
thousand pounds, from his own pocket 

‘ The ntextperformance which he printed was apiesc 
publication, entitled, The Centaur not fabulots, in ^ 
Letters to 'a Friend on the Life in Vogue. The conctu. 
sion is dated November 29, 1764. In the third Letter 
is desciibdd the death-bed of the gag, young, notfe, 
ingenious,; accomplished, and most wretched AUamont, 
His last words were — " My principles have poisoped 
my friend, my extravagance has beggared my b()y, 
my uukindness has murdered my wifel” fetljer 
Altamont .and Lorenzo were the twin production of 
fancy, or Young was unlucky enough to know two 
characters who oore no little resemblance to elfch 
other in perfection of wickedness. Report has been 
accustomed to call Altamont Lord Eustdh. ^ 

‘ The Old Man’s Belapse, occasioned by an Epistle to 
Walpole, if it was written by Young, which I mpeh 
doubt, must have been written very late in life. It 
has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany published 
thirty years before his death.— In 1768, he e-thibited 
The Old Man's Belapse in more than words, by agsiin 
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mcoming a dedicator, and publishing a sermon 
4ddiesBiia to the ^ng. 

'The lively Letter in prose on Original Qomposiiion, 
I'lddressed tOflUichaidson, the author of Okrisiay ap- 
i^eared in 17S9. Though he despairs “of breaking 
through the frozen obstructions of age and care’s 
incumbent cloud, into that flow of thought and 
^righ^ess of expression which subjects so polite 
I'require”; yet is it more like the production of un- 
itamed, unbridled youth, than of jaded fourscore. 
iSome sevenfold volumes put him in mind of Ovid’s 
sevenfold channels of the Nile at the conflagration. 

ostia septem 

Fnlveruleata vocaat, septem sine flunuue valles. 

r Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus’s iron money, 
c which was so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
(req[uired bafns for stfong boxes and a yoke of oxen to 
draw five hundred pounds. 

I ‘If there is a famine of invention in the land, we 
must travel, he says, like Joseph’s brethren, far for 
food; we must visit the remote and rich antients. 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home ; 
that, like the widow’s cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight He 
asks why it should seem altogether impossible, that 
Heaven's latest editions of the human mind may be 
the most correct and fair ? And Jonson, he tells us, 
was very learned, as S&mpson was very strong, to his 
own hurt Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled 
do^n all antiquity on his head, and buried mmself 
under it 

‘Is this "care’s incumbent cloud,” or "the frozen 
obstructions of ^e ” ? 

‘ In this letter Pope is severely censured for his “ fall 
from Homer’s numbers, free as air, lofty and har- 
monious as the spheres, into childish shackles and 
tinklii^g sounds ; for putting Achilles in petticoats a 
. second time ” ; — but we are told that the dying swan 
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talked over an Epic plan with Young a few weeks, 
before his decease. * 1 

'Young’s chief inducement to write this letter was, 
as ho confesses, that he might erect a«monuniental^ 
marble to the memory of an old friend. He, wha 
employed his pious pen for almost the last time iaj 
■ thus doing justice to the exemplary death-bed ol 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his orpi life,' 
afford no unuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

' In the postscript he writes to Richardson, that is 
will see in his next how far Addison is an original. 
But no other letter appears. 

'The few lines which stand in the last edition, as/ 
sent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Younp, not tong befort hit 
Lordship's death, were indeed so sent, but were only 
an introduction to what was there meant by Tht 
Muse’s latest Spark. The poem is necessary, what- 
ever may he its merit, since the Preface to it is; 
already printed. Lord Melcombe called his Tuscuhm 
La Trappe. 

lore thy county, wish it well, 

Not with too intense a care, 

"Tis enough, that, when it fell. 

Thou its min didst not share. 

Envy’s censure. Flattery’s praise, 

With unmov’d indifference view ; 

Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze, 

With unerring Virtue’s duo. 

Void of strong desire and fear, 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more ; 

Strive thr little bark to steer 
With the tide, but neat the shore. 

Thus prepar’d, thy shorten’d sail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increase. 

Seising each propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

Keep thy conseienee from offence. 

And tempestuous passions free, 

So, when tliou ort call'd from hence, 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 
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•tioiij and to that visit she and the world were indebted 
for this poem. It compliments Mrs, Montagu in the 
following lines : 

Yet, write I must. A Lady sues, 

How shameful her request ! 

. My brain in labour with dull rhyme, 

Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again 

A friend you have, and I the same. 

Whose prudent soft address 

Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Whioh died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 
Extracting for your ease, 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common ; such as these. 

r 

‘By the same Lady I am enabled to say, in her own 
words, that Young’s unbounded genius appeared to 
gr-ost^adrssiage is the eesupasies, than eres is the 
author— that the Christian was in him a character still 
more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime than 
the poet — and that, in his ordinary conversalaon, 

—letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

‘Notwithstanding Young had s^d, in his Conjectures 
on original Composition, Mat “blank verse is verse 
unMlen, nnourst ; verse reclaimed, reinthroned in 
the true language of the Gods” — notwithstanding he 
administered consolation to his own grief in this 
immortal language — Mrs. Boscawen was cWforted in 
rhyme. 

‘While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, in consequence of the sudden death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the pdem. 
Of Richardson's death he says — 
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"When heftTen ■would Idndly set tm &ee. 

And eorth’s encliantment end ; 

It takes the most efieetnnl means, 

And robs us of a friend. 

0 

^'To Sesignaam ■was prefixed an Apology for its 
appearance : to ■wliicli more credit is due than to the 
genprality of such apologies, from Youngs unusual 
anxiety that no more productions of his old age 
should disgrace his former fame. In his -will, dated 
February 1760, he desires of bis executors, in a 
partieular manner, that all his manuscript books and 
writings whatever might be burned, except his book 
of accounts. 

'In September 1764 he added a kind of codidl, 
wherein he made it his dying intreaty to his house- 
keeper, to whom he left lOOOi. “ that all his manu- 
scripts might be destroyed as soon as he was dead, 
which would greatly oblige her deceased/rfend.” 

'It may teach mankind the uncertmnty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by surviving 
those be loved, or by outliving their affections, could 
only recollect the names of tiro friends, his house- 
keeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and it 
may serve to repress that testamentary pride, which 
too often seeks for sounding names and titles, to be 
informed that the author of the Jlight Thoughts did 
not blush to leave a legacy to his “friend Henry 
Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate." Of these two 
remaining friends, One went before Young. But, at 
eighty-four "where," as he asks in The Centaur, " is 
fliat world into which we were bom?" 

'The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeepe? for ■the friends of the author of the 
Ifight Thoughts, had before bestowed the same title 
on his footman, in an epitaph in his Church-yard 
upon James Barker, dated 1749 ; which I am glad to 
find in the late collection of his works. 

' ‘Young and his housekeeper ■«'ere ridiculed, with 
more ill-nature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
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by Kidgell in 1756, called The Card, under the names 
of Dr. Elwes and Mrs, Fusby. 

'In April 1766, at an age to which few attain, a 
period was put to the life of Young. f 

' He had performed no duty for the last three flr 
four years of his life, but he retained his intellects to 
the last 

‘ Much is told in the BiograpMa, which I knowrfiot 
to have been true, of the manner of his burial— of 
the master and children of a charity-school, which he 
founded in his parish, who neglected to attend thsir 
benefactor’s corpse; and of a bell which was not 
caused to toll as often as upon those occasions bells 
usually toU. Had that humanity, which is here 
lavished upon things of little consequence either to 
the living or to the dead, been shewn in its proper 
place to the living, I should have liad less to sAy 
about Lorenzo, They who lament that these mis- 
fortunes happened to Young, forget the praise he 
bestows upon Socrates, in the Preface to Night SeveOj 
for resenting his friend’ s request about his funeral. 

‘During some part of his life Young was ebroad, 
ut I have not been able to learn any particulars. 

'In his seventh Satire he says. 

When, after battle, I the field have seen 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men. 

'And it is known that from this or from some other 
field he once wandered into the efiemy’s camp, with a 
classic in his hand, which .he was reading intently! 
and had some difficulty to prove that he was only fit 
absent poet and not a spy. 

"]^e curious reader of Young’s life will naturally 
inquire to what it was owing, that, though he lived 
^most forty years after he took Orders, which 
included one whole reign uncommonly long, and 
part of another, he was never thought worthy of 
the least preferment. The author of the Njght 
Thoughts ended his days upon a Living which came 
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to lim from his College without any favour, and 
to wiich he probably bad an eye -alien, he determined 
on the Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, 
at this diatance of time, far from easy. The parties 
themselves know not often, at the instant, why they 
are neglected, nor why they are preferred. The 
neglect of Young is by some ascribed to his having 
at^ched himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his 
having preached an offensive sermon at St. James’s. 
It has been told me, that he had two hundred a year 
in the late reign, by the patronage of Walpole; and 
that, whenever the King was reminded of Young, the 
only answer was, he has a pension. All the light 
thrown on this inquiry, by the following Letter from 
Seeker, only serves to shew at what a late period of 
life the author of the NtgM Thoughls solicited prefer- 
ment. 

* " iJeanty of St. Paul’s, July 8, 1768. 

"Good Dr. Young, 

"1 have long wondered, that more suitable 
notice* of your great merit hath not been taken by 
persons in power. But how to remedy -the omission 
I see not. No encouragement hath ever been given 
me to mention things of this nature to his Majesty. 
And therefore, in all likelihood, the only conse- 
quence of doing it would be weakening tiie little 
influence, which else I may possibly have on some 
other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation 
set you above the'’need of advancement; and your 
sentiments, above that concern for it, on your own 
%ccounti which, on that of the Publick, is sincerely 
felt by 

' "Your loving Brother, 

"Thos. Cant.” 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 
1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager. 

*<000 obstacle must have stood not a little in the 
way of that preferment after which his whole life 
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panted. Though he took Orders, he never intirely 
shook off Politics. He was always the Lion 6f his 
master Milton, pawing to get free his hinder parts. 
By this conduct, if he gained some friendc, he made 
many enemies. _ _ , 

'Again, Young was a poet; and again, with rever- 
ence be it spoken, poets by profession do not alwa}'s 
make the best clergymen. If the author of the Mght 
Thoughts composed many sermons, he did not oblige 
the publick with many. 

‘Besides, in the latter part of life. Young was fond 
of holding himself out for a man retired from the 
world. But he seemed to have forgotten that tijc 
same verse which contains oblitus meornm, contains 
also obliviseendus et illis. The brittle chain of worldly 
friendship and patronage is broken as effectually,' 
when one goes beyond the length of it, as when 
the other does. To the vessel wh’ch is sailing from 
the shore, it only appears that the shore also recedes; 
in life it is truly thus. He who retires from the 
world, will find himself, in reality, deserted as fast, 
if not faster, by the world. The publick is ndi to be 
treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress — ^to be, 
threatened with desertion, in order to increase fond- 
ness. 

' ‘Young seems to have been taken at his word. 

otwithstanding his frequent complaints of being 
i^Cglected, no hand was reached out to pull him 
from that retirement of which ^e declared himself 
enamoured. Alexander assigned no palace for the 
residence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly satisfec- 
tion with his tub. ‘ 

‘Of the domestick manners and petty habits of 
the author of the Night Thoughts, I hoped to have 

f iven you .an account from the best authority; — 
ut who shall dare to say. To-morrow I will be wise 
or virtuous, or to-morrow I will do a particular 
thing Upon enquiring for his housekeeper, I 
learned that she was buried two days before I 
reached the town of her abode. 
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‘In a Letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Couht Haller, TscLarner says, he has lately spent 
four da5rs with Young at WelTtyu, where the author 
tastes nll^the ease and pleasure mankind can desire. 
“Bvery thing about him shews the man, each 
individual being placed by rule. All is neat with- 
out art. He is very pleasant in conversation, and 
ex^emdy polite.” 

‘This, and more, may possibly be true; but 
Tscharner’s was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and 
admiration, and a visit which the author expected. 

'Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
pmong readers is not true, tliat he was Fielding’s 
Parson Adams. The original of that famous paint- 
ing was William Young. He too was a clergyman. 
He supported an uncomfortable existence by trans- 
lating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he was 
not his own friend, was at least no man’s enemy. 
Yet th^ facility Vilh which this report has gained 
belief in the wprld, argues, were it not sufficiently 
known, that the author of the Kight Thoughts bore 
someiresemblance to Adams, 

‘The attention Young bestowed upon the perusal of 
books is not unworthy imitation. lYhen any passage 
pleased him, he appears to have folded down the leaf. 
On these passages he bestowed a second reading. 
But the labours of man are too frequently vain. 
Before he returned, a second time, to much of what 
he had once approved, he died. Many of his books, 
which I have seen'} are by those notes of approbation 
so swelled beyond thmr real bulk, that they will not 
* shut. 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame ' 

Earth’s highest station ends in fferc he lies ! 

And duct to dust concludes her noblest song ! 

The author of these lines is not without his hiejacet, 
‘By the good sense of his son, it contains none 
o£ that praise which no marble ciin make the had 
or the foolish merit; which, without the direction 
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■of a. stone or a turf, will find its way, sooner or lat#r, 
to the deserving. 

M. S. 

Optimi paientis 
Eswakdi Yoima, I 1 I 1 .D. 

Hujua Ecolesiae teat. 

Et Elizabethae 

faem. piaenob. 

Conjugis ejus amantisBimae 
Fio ct gratissimo animo 
Hoc marmot posnit 

E.T. 

Filina anperstes. 

'Is it not strange that the author of the Ni9^^ 
ThougUa has inscribed no monument to the memO^ 
of his lamented wife i Yet what marble wiU endd’^® 
as long as the poems ? 

' Such, my good friend, is the account which 1 he'^'® 
ThaS.\t.\sa5 

before any thing like what I have just transcribed ®® 
necessary for you, is tho sincere wish of, 

‘ 'Dear Sir, 

' Your greatly obliged Friend, 

' HEntBERT CnoFr, Jun. 

'Liacaln’s Inn, 

Sept. 1T80.’ 

‘P.S. This account of Young was seen by you 
manuscript you know. Sir ; and, though I could i>®b 
prevail on you to make any alterations, yon insist®^ 
on striking out one passage, only because it sa>^> 
that, if I aid not wish you to live long for your sal>®j 
I did for the sake of myself and of the world. 
this postscript you will not see before it is printed ! 
and I will say here, in spite of you, how I feel mys®lf 
honoured and bettered by your friendship — and th^t, 
if I do credit to the church, after which I alwstf's 
^ longed, and for which I am now going to give i'* 
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j'scliange the bar, though not at so late a period of 
ife as Young took Orders, it will he owing, in no 
mall measure, to my having had the happiness of 
ailing the author of The Rambler my friend. 

, ‘H. C. 

' Oxford, 

SepL 1782.* 

' ■* 

Of Young's poems it is difficult to give any general 
iharacter ; for he has no uniformity of manner ; one 
)f his pieces has no great resemblance to another. 
Se began to write early, and continued long ; and at 
iifferent times had differeht modes of poetical excel- 
ence in view. His numbers are sometimes smooth, 
_ind sometimes rugged; his style is sometimes 
Concatenated, and sometimes abrupt ; sometimes 
diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan seems 
to have sta;;ted in h^ mind at the present moment, 
and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, some- 
times adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very little 
.operation of judgement. 

' Ha waif not ana af tha wtlteia whom. aKperianca 
improves, and who observing their own faults become 
gradually correct. His Poem on the Last Day, his 
first great performance, has an equability and pro- 
priety, which he afterwards either never endeavoured 
or never attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan is 
too much emended, and a succession of images 
divides and weakens the general conception ; but 
the CTeat reason why the reader is disappointed is, 
thafnhe thought of the Last Hay makes every man 
more than poetical, by spreading over his mind 
a general obschrity of sacred horror, that oppresses 
mstinction, and disdains expression. 

His story of Jane Grey was never popular. It is 
written with elegance enough, hut Jane is too heroick 
to be pitied. 

I The Universal Passion is indeed a very, great per- 
formance. It is said to be a series of Epigrams : in'*" 
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if it be, it is what the author intended : his endeavouf . 
was at the production of striking distichs and^ pointed ; 
sentences ; and his distichs have the weight of solij J 
sentiment, and his points the sharpness of resistles , 
truth. His characters are often selected with dis j 
cernment, and drawn with nicety; his illustraUos i 
are often happy, and his refections joften just. Hi ' 
species of satire is between those of Horace nnd « | 
Juvenal; he has the gaiety of Horace without hj, i 
laxity of numbers, and the morality of Juvenal will 
greater variation of images. He plays, indeed, onlr 
on the surface of life; he never penetrates Hit 
recesses of the mind, and therefore the whole pnw^i 
of his poetry is exhausted by a single perusal; hjs 
conceits please only when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless hL 
Paraphrase on Job may be considered ns a version- 
in which he has not, 1 think, Ijeen unsvccessfnl: hf 
indeed favoured himself, by chusing those parts whid 
most easily admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyrick attempts, b' 
which he seems to have been under sorne'malignaai 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, and al 
last is only turgid. 

In his Alight Thoughts he has exliibited a very wide 
display of original poetry, variegated with deep reflec- 
tions and striking allusions, a wilderness of thought,' 
in which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of even 
hue .and of every odour. Thi|,is one of the few poem's 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rhymd 
but with disadvantage. The wild diffusion of the 
sentiments, and the digressive saUies of imagin/iion, 
would have been compressed and restrained by con- 
finement to rhyme. 'Hie exceUence'bf this work js 
not exactness, but copiousness; particular lines are 
not to be regarded ; the power is in the whole, and 
in the whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed 
to Chinese Plantation, the magnificence of vast extent 
and endless diversity, c 

His last poem was the Re^gnation', in which hi 
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ijttiadej he was accustomedj an experiment of a new 
‘mode of writing, and succeeded better than in his 
’Ocean or his Merohani. It was very falsely repre- 
sented as S proof of decaj’ing faculties. There is 
;YoYng in every stanza, su(^ as he often 'was in his 
'highest vigour. 

' His Tragedies not making part of the Collection, 
|l had’forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my 
thoughts by remarking, that he seemed to have one 
favourite catastrophe, as his three Plays all concluded 
with lavish suicide ; a method by which, as Dryden 
remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of persons whom 
'he wants not to keep alive. In Busin's there are the 
greatest ebullitions of imagination ; but the pride of 
Bnsiris is such as no other man can have, and the 
whole is too remote from known life to raise either 
grief, terror, or indignation. The Retienge approaches 
much nearer to human practices and manners, and 
therefore keeps possession of the stage; the first 
design seems suggested by Othello; but the reflec- 
tions, the incidents, and the diction, are otiginaL 
The moral observations are so introduced, and so 
expressed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of The Brothers I may be allowed to say 
nothing, since nothing was ever said of it by the 
Fublick. 

It must be allowed of Young’s poetry, that it 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy or 
selection. llTien he kys hold of an illustration, he 
pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes happily, as 
in j;iis parallel of Quiohilver with Pleasure, whi(^ I 
have heard repeated with approbation by a Lady, of 
whose praise pe would have been justly proud, and 
which is very ingenious, very subtle, and almost 
exact; but sometimes he is less lucky, as when, in 
his Sight Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the 
cluster of Creation, he thinlm on a cluster of grapes, 
and safs, that they all hang on the great Vine, drink- 
ing the nectareous juice of immortal Life. 
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His conceits are sometimes yet less valu^le; is' 
-the Last Day, he hopes to illustrate the reassembly 
of the atoms that compose the human body at fte 
Trump of Doom, by the collection of bees into a swana 
^t the tinMing of a pan. r 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that her Merchants ore| 
Drinces ; Y oung says of Tyre in his Merchant, 

Her merohauta Priuoes, and each dcch a Throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

Ho has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar;' 
to buy the alliance of Britain, Otimes were paid dfuoi. 
Antithesis is his favourite. They for kindness hale', 
and because she ‘s right, she ’s euer in the wrong. 

His versification is his ovrn, neither his blank not 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those oil 
former writers : he picks up no Jjemistichs, he copies* 
no favourite expressions ; he seems to have laid up nol 
stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to the' 
fortuitous suggestions of the present moment Yeti 
I have reason to believe that, when onco he had! 
formed a new design, he then laboured it with ver)' ' 
patient industry, and that he composed with great 
labour, and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is 
no more like himself in his different productions than 
he is like others. He seems never to have studied 
prosody, nor to have had any direction but from his 
own ear. But, with all his d^ects, he was a man of 
genius and a poet. 
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Op David MaUjETj having no written memorial^ I am 
able to give no other account than such as is suppUed 
by the unauthorised loquacity of common lame, and 
a very slight personal knowledge. 

He was hy his original one of the Macgregors, a 
clan that became^ about siicty years ago, under the' 
sonduct of Robin Roy) so formidable and so infamous 
for violence and robbery, that the name was annulled 
by a legal abolition; and when they were all tO' 
ienominate themselves anewj the father, I suppose, 
}f ^his author called himself Malloch. 

David <VIalloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
impelled to be Janitor of the High School at Edin- 
burgh ; a mean office, of which he did not afterwards 
ielight to hear. But he surmounted the disad- 
vantages of his birth and fortune; for when the 
Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edin- 
burgh for a tutor to educate his sons, blalloch was 
''ecommended; and I never heard that he dishonoured 
ais credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
wefe entrusted to his care; and having conducted 
:hem round the common circle of modish travels, he 
returned witlf them to London, where, hy the influ- 
mce of the family in which he resided, he naturally 
'ained admission to many persons of the highest rank- 
ind the highest character, to wits, nobles, and states- 
nen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first, production was William and Mar, 

m 
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^aret’, of wliiclij tlioiigli it contains notliinp very, 
striking or difficult, l\o has licen envied llie veputa- 
tion ; and plagiarism has been boldly charged, but 
never proved. _ ' 

Not long afterwards he published the i7.rct/r^ion ■ 
(1720); a desultory and capricious view of such scenes 
of Nature as his fancy led him, or his knowledge 
enabled him, to describe. It is not devoid of puitical 
spirit. Many of the images are striking, and many 
of tho paragraphs arc elegant. The cast of diction 
seems to be copied from Tliomson, whoso Seasons 
wore then in their full blossom of reputation. He 
has Tliomson’s beauties and his faults. • 

His poem on Verba/ Criticism (1733) "‘as written to 
pay' court to Pope, on a subject which he cither did 
not understand or willingly misrepresented : and is 
little more than an improvement, or rather expansion, 
of a fragment which Pope priiyted in ilisee/tany 
long before ho engraftea it into n regular poem. 
There is in this piece more pcrlness tlian wit, and 
mote conddcuce than knowledge. The versificiitioa 
is tolerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy uiis Kuriiiiice, acted at Drury- 
Lano in 1731 ; of which 1 know not Ibo reception nor 
the merit, but liavo hoard it mentioned .as a mean 
performance. He was not then too high to accept a 
Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of 
which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue ^from his native pro- 
nunciation so as to bo no longer distinguished as a 
Scot, he seems inclined to disencumber himself from 
all ndhercnccs of his original, and took upon hinf to 
change his irnmc from Scotch ifniloeh to English 
ifallel, without any imaginable reason ^of preference 
which the eye or oar "can discover. What other 
proofs he gave of disrespect to his native country 1 
know not ; but it was remarked of him, that ho was 
tho only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. 

About this time Pope, whom ho visited famVlinrly, 
published his AVuip on Man, but concealed tbe author ; 
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md \7hen Mallet entered one day^ Pope asked Um 
iliglitlyt\rhBt there was new. Mallet told, that the 
aewest pieue was something called an Essay on Man, 
irhich he had inspected idly; and seeing the utter 
inability of the author, who had neither skill in 
imdng nor knowledge of his subject, had tossed it , 
sway. Pope, to punish his self-conceit, told him the 
secret, 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being pre- 
pared (1740) for the press. Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has written with elegance, 
perhaps with some affectation; but with so much 
morp knowledge of history than of science, that when 
he afterwards undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
IVarburton remarked, that he might perhaps forget 
that Marlborough was a general, as he had forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher. 

. IVheu the Prince,of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and* setting himself at the head of the opposi- 
tion, kept a separate Court, he endeavoured to in- 
crease his popularity by the patronage of literature, 
and madoiMaUet his under-^ecTetaTy, with a salary of 
two hundred pounds a year : Thomson likewise had 
a pension ; and they were associated in the composi- 
tion of the masque of Alfred, which in its original 
state was played at Cliefden in 1740 ; it was after- 
wards almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage at Drury-Lane in 1751, but with no 
great success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, 
discourting of the diligence which he was then exerb- 
ing*iipon the JAfe of Marlborough, let him know that 
in the series of great men, quickly to be exhibited, 
he should find a nick for the hero of the theatre. 
Garrick professed to wonder by what artifice he could 
be introduced; but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
de^erous anticipation, he should fix him in a con- 
spicuous place. 'Mr. Mallet,’ savs Garrick, in his 
latitude of exultation, 'have you left off to write for 
the stage?’ Mallet then confessed that he had a'' 
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drama in his liands, Garrick promised to act it ; anir 
Alfred was produced. * 

The long retardation of the Life of the Duke tf 
Marlborough shews, with strong conviction, how little 
confidence can he placed in posthumous renowii.i 
IVlicn ho died, it was soon detcmiincd tlmt his Etorjr| 
should be delivered to posterity; and the papers su^' 
posed to contain the necessary information were 
delivered to the lord Jlolcsivorth, who had been hi- 
favourite in Flanders. When Molcsworth died, the, 
same papers were tr.insfcrred witli the same dc.si^ to' 
Sir Eichard Steele, who in some of his c.xigeuccs pot 
them in pawn. Tliey then remained with thc.old 
dutchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glow 
and Mallet, with a reward of n thousand pounds, aed 
a prohibition to insert any verses. Glover rejected, 
I suppose, with disdain the legacy, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet; who hjd from tjio latodul,i!i 
of hliirlborougli a pension to promote Ins industr;', 
and who talked of the discoveries which he had made; 
but loft not, when ho died, any historical labours 
behind him. • 

iniilc ho was in the Prince’s service ho published 
Mnslapha, with a Prologue by niomson, not mean, 
but far inferior to that which he had received from 
Mallet for Agamemnon. The Epilogue, said to be 
written by a friend, was composed in h.-istc by hlallct/ 
in the place of one promised, which was never given. 
Thistragedy was dcdicjitcd to the Prince Lis master. 
It was acted .at Drury-Lano in 1730, and was well 
received, but was never revived. 

In 1740 ho produced, as has been already rffen- 
tionedj the masque of Alfred, in coniunction with 
Thomson. 

For some time afterwards ho lay at rc.st After a 
long interval, his next work was Ainpn/or and 
Theodora {Vi it), a long story in blank verso; in 
which it cannot be denied that there is copiousness 
•and elegance of Language, vigour of sentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take possession of the fancy. 
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But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant for 
one Iiundred and twenty pounds. The hrst sale was 
not great, and it is now lost in forgetfulness. 

Mallet,*b}r address or accident, perhaps by his 
dtpendance on the Prince, found his way to Boling- 
broke ; a man whose pride and petulance made Us 
kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet 
was* content to court by an act, which, I hope, was 
unwillingly performed. When it was found that 
Pope had clandestinely printed an unauthorised 
number of the pamphlet called The Patriot Sing, 
Bolingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolved to 
blast his memory, and employed Mallet (1747) as 
the executioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not 
virtue, or had not spirit, to refuse the office; and 
was rewarded, not long after, with the legacy of 
lord Bolingbroke’s works. 

Many «f the political pieces had been written 
during the opposition to Walpole, and given to 
Franluin, as he supposed, in perpetuity. Ihese, 
amor^ the rest, were claimed by the will. The 
questi Ai was referred to arbitrators ; but when they 
decided against Mallet, he refused to yield to the 
award; and by the help of Millar the bookseller 
published all that he could find, but with success 
very much below his expectation. 

In 1753, Us masque of Britannia was acted at 
Drury-Lane, and his tragedy of Elvira in 1763; in 
which year he wa% appointed keeper of the book 
of Entries for ships in the port of London, 
y In the beginning of the last war, when the nation 
was exasperated by ill success, he was employed to 
turn the pu^lick vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a 
letter of accusation under the character of a Plain 
Man. The paper was with great industry circulated 
and dispersed ; and he, for his seasonable interven- 
tion, had a considerable pension bestowed upon him, 
wUch he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with Us wife 
to France; but after a while, finding Us health 
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deoliningj he returned alone to England, and di^d in 
AprU, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
•several children. One daughter, who mhrried an 
Italian of rank named Cilcsia, wrote a tragedy calloil 
Altniia, which was acted at Drury- Lane. Ilis second 
wife ^vas the daughter of a nobleman's steward, who 
had a considerable fortune, which she took carcf to 
retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till ho grew corpulent, wiis 
agreeable, and he suffered it to want no recommenda- 
tion that dress could pvc it. His conversation w& 
elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, 
mthout injury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, ho cannot be'placcd in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he uas 
eminent. His Dramas had tlicir day, a short day, 
and are forgotten : his blank verso seems to my car 
the echo of Tliomson. Ilis Life of Bam is known 
as it is appended to Bacon’s volumes, but is no |ongor 
mentioned His works are such as a writer, bustling 
in the world, shewing himself in publick, and emerg- 
ing occasionally from time to time into notice, might 
keep alive by his personal influence; but which, cmi- 
voying little iuform.atiou and giving no grc.at pleasure, 
must soon give way, as tho sucression of things pro- 
duces new topicks of conversation, and other'" modes 
of amusement. ^ 


t' 
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]\Iabk Aseksibe was born on the ninth of November, 
1721, at Newcastle upon Tyne. His father, Mark, 
was a butcher, of the Presbyterian sect ; his mother’s 
name was Mary Lnmsden. He received the first part 
of his education at the grammar-school of Newcastle ; 
and was afterwards instructed by Jlr. Wilson, who 
kept a prirate academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a 
dissenting minister, and received some assistance 
from the fund which the Dissenters employ in 
educa^g young men of scanty fortune. But a 
wider view of the world opened other scenes, and 
prompted other hopes : he determined to study 
physick, and repmd that contribution, which, being 
received for a different purpose, be justly thought 
it dishonourable to retain. 

llOiether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not. 
He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
^eal for what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the world, and not 
rarely from the mind which it possesses, an envious 
desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert 
and confound, with very little care what shall he 
established. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt very 
early the motions of genius, and one of those students 

<C7 
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wlio have very early stored their memories with s^ati- 
ments and images. Many of his performances were 
produced in his youth ; and his greatest work, The 
JPkasures of Imagination, appeared in 1744! I have 
heard Dodsley, by whom it was publisliedj relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, the price demanded 
for it, which was an hundred .md twenty pounds, 
being such as he was not inclined to give predpi- 
tately, he carried the work to Pope, who, having 
looked into it, advised him not to make a niggardly 
offer ; for Ikis ms no axrg-dag nritcr. 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and three years aftcnvnrds (May 18, 
1744) became doctor of pfiysick, having, according to 
the custom of the Dutch Universities, published a 
thesis, or dissertation. The subject which he chose 
was The Original and Grmrth of the Buman Foetus; in 
which ho is said to have departed, crith great judge- 
ment, from the opinion then established, and to liavo 
delivered that which has been since confirmed and 
received, 

Akensidc was a young man, warm with every 
notion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and by an execntricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover 
of contradiction, and no friend to any thing estab- 
lished. Ho adopted Shaftesbury’s foolish assertion 
of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth. 
For this lie was attacked by Warbvrton, and defended 
by Dyson: IVarbnrton .afterwards reprinted his 
remarks at the end of his dedication to tlio Frecy 
thinkers. 

Tlie result of all tho aignmonls which, have been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of this idle 
question, may easily bo collected. If ridicule bo 
applied to any position as tho test of truth, it will 
then become a question whether such ridiculo be 
just ; and this can only bo decided by tho .application 
of truth, as the test of ridicule. I’wo men, fearing, 
one a real and tho other a fancied danger, will bo for 
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a irliile equally exposed to the inevitable conse- 
quences of cowardicBj contem^uous censure^ and 
lu^crous representation ; and tne true state of both 
cases mflst be known, b^ore it can be decided whose 
terror is rational, and whose is ridiculous ; who is to 
be pitied, and who to be despised. Both are for. a 
while equally exposed to laughter, but 'both are not 
tUbrefore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finished it, he omitted the lines which had 


given occasion to Warburton’s objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden 
XI745), his first collection of odes ; and was impelled 
by his rage of patriotism to write a very acrimonious 
epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes, under the 
name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

Bmng now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr Ston- 
house then practised, with such reputation and 
success, that a stranpr was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while ; and, 
having deafened the place with cLamenis for hheity, 
removed to Hampstead, where he resided more than 
two years, and then fixed himself in London, the 
proper place for a man of accomplishments like 
his. 


At London be was known as a poet, but was still to 
make his way as a physician; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigences, but that Mr. 
Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that has not many 
9 examples, allowed him three hundred pounds a year. 
Thus supported, he advanced gradually in mwical 
reputation, hut never attained any great extent of 
practice, or eminence of popularity. A physician in 
a great city seems to be the mere plaything of 
Fortune; his degree of reputation is, for the most 
part, totally casual ; they that employ him, know not 
his excellence ; they that reject him, know not his 
de%cience. By an acute observer, who had looked 
on the transactions of the medical world for balLa 
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century, a very curious book might he written on the 
Fortune of Phjiiicians. 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success: iie placed him«clf in view Ifr all the 
common methods ; he became a Fellow of the RoyaJ 
Society ; ho obtained a degree at Cambridge, and was 
admitted into the Collejc of Physicians; ho wrote 
little poetry, but published, from time to tirfiC, 
medical cssnj's and oliservations ; he became physician 
to SL Tliomas's Hospital; he road the Gulstonian 
Lectures in Anatomy; but began to cive, for the 
Crounian Lecture, a history of the revival of Learn- 
ing, from which ho soon desisted ; and, in conversa* 
tion, ho very eagerly forced himself into notice by an 
ambitious ostentation of elegance and literature. 

life Dkcourfc on the jfiiwitrrii (17(>4) w.^s con- 
sidered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity, 
which entitled him to the s.amo height of place among 
the scholars ns ho possessed before among the wits’; 
and ho might perhaps have risen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that his studies were ended 
with his life, by a putrid fever, dune 23, 1770, i*n the 
forty-ninth year of his .age. 


AKn.vsinn is to be considered .as a didartiek and 
IjTick poet. His grc.at irork is The Pleatnres of 
Jmnffination ; a performance which, puhlishcd, as it 
was, at the age of twenty-three, y.ai-ed expectations 
th.at xvero not afterwards very amply satisfied. It ha* 
undoubtedly a ju«t claim to very parlicnlnr notice,, 
as an c.vnm])le of great felicity of genius, nnd uncom- 
mon nm])Iitudc of acquisitions, of a yqiing mind 
stored with im.ages, and much c.xorriscd in com- 
hining nnd comparing them. 

IPith the philosophical or religious tenets of the 
author I liavo nothing to do ; my Inisiuess is xvilh 
his poetry. This subject is well chosen, as it includes 
all im,ige.s that can strike or plc.nse, and thus cdin- 
prisos every species of poctic.al delight. The only 
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difRcnlty is in tlie choice of examples and illustra* 
tioift, and it is not easy in such exuberance of matter 
to find the middle point between penury and satiety. 
The parts seem artificially disposed^ with suffident 
f oherence^ so as that they cannot change their places 
without injury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butleir’s Uloon, 
by a Feil of Light ; they are forms fantastically lost 
under superfluity of dress. Pars minima est ipsa 
paella sui. The words are multiplied till the sense 
is hardly perceived ; attention deserts the mind, and 
■settles in the ear. The reader wanders through the 
gay diflusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted ; but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked 
little, at^d laid hold on nothing. 

To his versidcation justice requires that praise 
should not bo denied. In the general fabrication 
of his lines he is perhaps superior to any other writer 
of blank verse ; his flow is smooth, and his pauses are 
musibal ; but the concatenation of his verses is com- 
monly too long continued, and the full close does 
not recur with sufficient frequency. Tho sense is 
carried on through a long intertexture of complicated 
clauses, and as nothing is distinguished, nothing is 
remembered. 

The exemption which blank verse affords from the 
necessity of closing the sense with the couplet, 
betrays luxuriant and active minds into such self- 
indulgence, that they pile image upon image, orna- 
ment upon ornament, and are not easily persuaded to 
close the sense at all. Blank verse will therefore, I 
fear, bo tho often found in description exuberant, in 
ar^ment loquacious, and in narration tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical asitisnotprosaick, 
and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be com- 
mended as having fewer artifices of disgust than most 
of his brethren of the blank song. He rarely either 
recalls old phrases or twists his metre into harsh in- 
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vcrsionEi Tbs sbelsb however of his words is stmined , 
when he vietos the Gang&s Jrotn Alpine heights ; thtt k, 
from mountains like the Alps. And the pedant surely 
intrudes^ but when was blank verse without pedantry ? 
when he tells how P/aneis absolve the stated round 0 / 
Time. 

•It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he intpndnd to revise and augment this work, but df ed 
before he had completed his desi^. The reformed 
work as he left it, and the additions which he had 
made^ are very properly retained in the late collection. 
He seems to have somewhat contracted 1^ diffusion ; 
but I know not whether he has gained in closeness 
what he has lost in splendour. In ue additional book, 
the Tale of Solon is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly cen- 
sured by Mr, Walker, unless it may be said in his 
defence, that what he has omitted jpiis not nroperly 
in his plan. ‘ His picture of man is grand and beauti- 
ful, but unfinished. The immortality of the soul, 
which is the natural consequence of the appetites and 
poiyers she is invested with, is scarcely once Hnted 
throughout the poem. This deficiency is amply sup- 
plied by the masterly pencil of Dr. Young ; who, like 
a good philosopher, has invincibly proved the immor- 
tality of man, from the grandeur of his conceptions, 
and the meanness and misery of his state ; for this 
reason, a few passages are selected from -&€ 2!ight 
Thoughts, which, with those from Akenside, seem to 
form a complete view of the powers, situation, and 
end of man.^ Emeraisesfor Improvement in Elocution, 

p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch them. It iS not easy 
to guess why he addicted himself so diligentiy to 
lyrick poetry, having neither the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. IVhen he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his harp, his former powers seem to desert him ; he 
has no longer his luxuriance of expression, nor variety 
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!of images. His thoughts are cold^ and his vords 
inelegalit. Yet such was his love of lyricks^ that, 
having written with great vigour and poignancy his 
Epistle to Curio, he transformed it afterwards into an 
od^disgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes notliing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, or novelty; 
the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the 
stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant, and the 
rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too dis- 
tant from each other, or arranged with too little 
regard for established use, and therefore perplexing 
to the ear, which in a short composition has not 
time to grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly, cannot he 
req^uired; they have doubtless brighter and darker 
parts : but when they are once found to be generally 
lldull, all finrther labour may be spared ; for to what 
use can the work be criticised that will not be read ? 
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Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. PhUip Gray, n scrivcnc: 
of London, was lioin in Cornhill, November 2G, 171G. 
His grammatical education he received at Eton Unde: 
the care of Jlr. Antrobus, his mother's brotlier, the: 
assistant to Dr. George ; and wlien he left school 
in 1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhousc is 
Cambridge. 

Tl>c transition from the school to the college is, 
most young scholars, the time from which they date 
their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; Imi 
Gray seems to have been very lilUc delighted will 
academical gnatifications ; he liked at Cambridee 
neither the mode of life nor the fashion of study, 
and lived sullenly on to the time when his attendance 
on lectures was lio longer required. As he intended 
to profess the Common Law, he took no degree. 

mien he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whoso friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him ns his com- 
panion. They wandered Hirongh France into Italy; 
and Gray’s Letters contain a very pleasing account of 
many parts of their journey. But unequal friend- 
shipsaro easily dissolved : at FloroncoVioy quarrelled, 
.and parted ; and Mr, Walpole is now content to have 
it told that it was by his fault If we look however 
with prejudice on tlio world, wo shall find that men, 
whoso consciousness of their own merit sets them 


above the compliances of servility, are apt enough in 
their association with superiors to watch their own 
dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, 
ir4 
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“and in ^the fervour of independance to exact that 
attention irhich they refuse to pay. Part they did, 
■whatever ■was the quarrel, and the rest of their travels 
■was doubtle^ more unpleasant to them both. Gray 
< continued his journey in a manner suitable to his o'vm 
little fortune, with only an occasional sei^’ant. 

He returned to England in September 1741, and in 
about ^wo months afterwards buried his father ; who 
had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a new 
house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
'thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
! therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after 
' becSme Bachelor of Ci-vil Law ; and where, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence in 
London, the rest of his lifa 

,■ About this time he was deprived of Mr, IVest, the 
^on of a cliancellor‘*of Ireland, a friend on whom he 
appears to have set a high value, and who deserved 
his esteem by the powers which he shews in his 
I Letters, ,and in the Ode to May, which Mr. Mason 
has preserved, as well as by the sincerity with which, 
when Gray sent him jfart of Agrippina, a -tragedy that 
he had just begun, he gave an opinion which probably 
intercepted the progress of the work, and which the 
V judgement of every reader ■will confirm. It was cer- 
taimy no loss to the English stage that Agrippina was 
never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems first to hare applied 
himself seriously to poetry; for in this year were 
produced the Ode to Spring, his Prospect of Eton, and 
his Ode to Adversity, He began likewise a Latin poem,. 
J?e Principiis Qogitandi, 

> It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry : perhaps it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design ; for though there 
is at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and 
some harshness in his Lyrick numbers, his copious- 
ness of language is such as very few possess ; and his 
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lines, even, when imperfect, discover a writer whonl| 
pracUce would quickly have made skilfuL 

He now lived on at l?eterhouse, very little solicitous 
-what others did or thought, and cultivSted his mind, 
and enlarged his views without any other puqsose 
■than of improving and amusing himself ; when Mr. 
Mason, being elected fellow of Pemhroke-hall, brought 
him a companion who was afterwards to be his*’editor, 
and whose fbndness and fidelity has kindled in him 
n zeal of admiration, which cannot he reasonably 
expected from the neutrality of a stranger and the 
coldness of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode oif' Ik 
Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat ; and the year afterwards 
attempted a poem of more importance, on GovemmenI 
and Edvmtian, of which the fragments which remain 
have many excellent lines. -s. 

His next production (1750) w® his far.'famed El(^' 
in the Church-yard, which, finding its way into s 
Magazine, first, I believe, made him known to the 
publick. ^ 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time 
.gave occasion to an odd composition called A Zons 
Story, which adds little to Gray’s character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1763), with 
designs, by Mr. Bentley, and, that they might in 
some form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leaf was printed. I believe the poems and the 
pktes recommended each other so wcU, that the 
whole impression was soon bought. This year he lost 
his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1766) some young men of 
the college, whose chambers were noqr his, diverted 
themselves with disturbing him by frequent and 
troublesome noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet 
more offensive and contemptuous. This insolence, 
having endured it a while, he represented to the 

f overnors of the society, among whom perhaps he 
ad no friends; and, finding his compiaiul little 
regarded, removed himself to Pembroke-hall. 
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ti' In 1757 lio publisLod The Progress of Poelry and 
The BaMj two compositions at which tlio rciiders of 
f; poetry wore at first content to gaze in mute amaze- 
rment. Som% that tried them confessed their inability 
|jto ujiderstand thorn, though tVarburton said that they 
; were understood as well as the works of Milton and 
r Shakespeare, which it is the fashion to admire. 
^Garridc wrote a few lines in their praise. Some 
[hardy champions undertook to rescue them from 

• neglect, and in a short time many were content to 
be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation w-as now so high, that after the 
t death of Cibber, he had the honour of refusing the 
•laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

. His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from 
w Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, where he 
resided near three years, rending .and transcribing; 
irhnd, so far«as can be discovered, very little affected 

• by two odes on Oblivion and Obscurity, in which his 
j Ljwick performances were ridiculed with much con- 
tempt and much ingenuity. 

. When'’the Professor of hlodern History at Ciim- 
, bridge died, he was, as he says, cockered and spirited 
np, till he asked it of lord Bute, who sent him a chil 
, refusal ; and the place was given to Mr, Brocket, the 
. tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and believing that his 
health was promoted by exercise and change of place, 

' ho undertook (17G5) a journey into Scotland, of which 
his account, so far as it extends, is very curious and 
clepint; for as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the works of art, all the 
, appearances o^ nature, and all the monuments of past 
•events. He naturally contracted a friendship with 
Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man. The Marcschal College .at Aberdeen 
offered him the degree of Doctor of" Laws, which, 
having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought 
it dcccht to refuse. 

lYhat he had formerly solicited in amin, was at last 
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^vea him. without solicitation. Tlic Professorship of^ 
History became again vacantj and he received (1708) 
an offer of it from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, 
and retained it to his death; always dtsigning le^^ 
tures, but never reading them ; uneasy at his neglect 
of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with dcsiras of I 
reformation, and with a resolution which ho believed 
himself to have made of resigning the officej if he 
found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and he' 
visited (1769) IVestmoreland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epistolary narration wishes, tliat to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more o9 bis 
employment ; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. , 
The gout, of which he had sustained many weak' 
attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which (July 
30, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Alason 
has done, from a Letter written to my friend Mr. 
Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am ns willing ns his warmest 
■well-wisher to believe it true. 

'Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. 
He was equally itequainted with the elegant and pro- 
found parts of science, and tlwt not superficially but 
thoroughly. He know every branch of history, both 
natural and civil ; had read all the original histories 
of England, France, and Italy ; and was a grc.!! anti- 
quarian. Criticism, mctaphysicks, moi^als, politicks, 
made a principal part of Iris study; voyages and 
travels of all sorts were his favourite amusements; 
and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, archi- 
tecture, and gardening. With such a fund of kuow- 
^dge, his conversation must have been equally 
instructing and entertaining ; but he was also Si good 
man, a man of virtue and humanity. There is no , 
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character \7itiiQut some speck, some imperfection; 
and 1 think the greatest defect in his iras an affecta- 
tion in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible 
fastidiousneis, or contempt and disdain of his inferiors 
in science. He also had, in some degree, that \7eak- 
ness which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Con- 
greve: though he seeme^ to value others chiefly 
according to the progress they had made 'in know- 
ledge, yet he coula not bear to be considered himself 
merely as a man of letters; and though without 
birth, or fortune, or station, his desire was to he 
looked upon as a private independent gentleman, who 
rea^ for his amusement. Perhaps it may be said. 
What signifies so much knowledge, when it produced 
so little } Is it worth taking so much pains to leave no 
memorial but a few poems? But let it be considered 
that Mr. Gray was, to others, at least innocently 
employed ;« to himjelf, certainly beneficially. His 
time passed agreeably; he ivas every day making 
some new acquisition in science; his mind was 
enlarged, his heart softened, his virtue strengthened; 
the world and mankind were shewn to him without 
a mask ; and he was taught to consider every thing 
as trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a wise 
man, except the pursuit of knowledge and practice of 
virtue, in that state wherein God bath placed us,' 

To this character Mr. Mason has added a more par- 
ticular account of Gray’s skill in zoology. He has 
remarked, that Gray’s effeminacy was affected most 
lefore those whom he Sid not wish to please ; and that 
he is unjustly charged wi& making knowledge his 
sole reason of preference, as he paid his esteem- to 
none whom he did not likewise believe to be good. 

IVhat has occurred to me, from the slight inspec- 
tion of his Letters in which my undertaking has 
engaged, me, is, that his mind had a large grasp ; that 
his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgement cul- 
tivated ; that he was a man likely to love much where 
he lovOd at all, but that he was fastidious and hard to 
please. His contempt however is often employed. 
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liank ; but I was sorry to see^ in tbe lines of a scholar 
like Cray, the honied Spring. The morality is natural^ 
hut too stale ; the conclusion is pretty. ; 

The pohm on the Gat was doubtless by its authorl 
considered as a trifle^ but it is not a happy trifle. In' 
the first stanza the asure fotcers that blow, shem. 
resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made when it cannot' 
easily be found. Selima, the Cat, is called a nymph,! 
with some violence both to language and sense ; but' 
there is good use made of it when it is done ; for of 
the two lines, 

VHiat female heart con gold demise? 

* ivhat cat’s averse to fish? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second' 
only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a melan- 
choly truth, that a favourite has no friend ; but the, 
lastendoin a poiated sentence of no relation to the 
purpose ; if what glistered had been gold, the cat would' 
not have gone into the water ; and, if she had, would 
not less have been drowned. 

Prospect of Eton College suggests nothing to, 
Gray, which every beholder does not equally think' 
and feel. His supplication to father Thames, to teU. 
him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of 
knowing than himself. His epithet buscom health is 
not elegant ; he seems 'not to understand 'the word. 
Gray 'thought his ^nguage more poetical as it was 
more remote from common use : finding in Dryden 
^oneg redolent of Spring, an expression that reaches 
tbe utmost limits of our language. Gray drove it a 
little more jieyond apprehension, oy maMng gales to 
be redolent of jog end gouth. 

Of the Ode on Adversitg, the hint was at first taken 
from 0 Diva, gratum quae regie Antium ; but Gray has 
excelled his original by the variety of his sentiments, 
and by their moral application. Of this piece, at 
oncS poetical and rational, I will not by dight objec- 
tions violate the dignity. 
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The third stanza sounds big with Delphi, and Egean, 
and llistus, and lleander, and hallotced /oiaitain and 
solemn sound ; but in all Gray’s odes there is a kind 
of cumbrous splendour which we wish away. His 
position is at last false : in the time of Dante and 
Petrardi, from whom he derives our first school of. 
Poetry, Italy was overrun by tyrant poieer and coward' 
vicei} 'nor was our state much better when we first 
borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mHhological 
birth of Shakespeare. IVhat is said of that mighty 
genius is true; but it is not said happily: the real 
efects of this poetical power are put out of sight by 
the pomp of madiinery. Where truth is sufficient 
to fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless; the 
counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of his poem, a sup- 

S ositiqp surely allowable, is poetically true, and 
appily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his 
two coursers, has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in 
which any other rider may be placed. 

27ie Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and ouers have remarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it superior 
to its original; and, if preference depends only on 
the imagery and animation of the two poems, his 
judgement is right. There is in The Bard more force, 
more thought, and more variety. But to copy is less 
than to invent, and the copy has been unhappily pro- 
duced at a wrong time. The fiction of Horace was to 
tuo Romans credible ; but its revival disgusts us with 
apparent and unconquerable falsehood. Incredulus 
odi. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant’s 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres and predic- 
tions, has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the 
probable may always find the marvellous. And it 
has IHtle use ; we are affected only as we bdieve ; we 
are Improved only as we find something to be imitated 
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should have been discriminated. IVe are told, in the 
same'stanza^ how tcu-crs are Jed. But 1 will no lonc^r 
look for particular faults ; yet let it he observed that 
the ode inl|ght have been concluded with an action of 
better example; but suicide is always to he kad^ 
without espence of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of tingraceful ornaments; they strike, rather tlian 
please ; the images arc magnified by affectation ; the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
Double, double, toil and trouble. He has a kind of 
strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. 
His art and his struggle are too' risible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : a 
man like him, of great learning and great industry, 
could not but produce something valuable. IVhea 
he pleases least, it can only be sa’d that a good design 
was ill directed. 

His translations of ~ »ud lYelsh poetry 

deservi praise; the jjreserved, perhaps 

often improved ; but ilta language is unlike the 
language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader ; for by the common sense 
of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided jiH claim to poetical 
honours.' The Church-yard abounds with images 
’fhich find a mirrour in every mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo. The 
four stanzaSjbeginning Yet even these bones, are to me 
oripnal ; I have never seen the notions in any other 
place ; yet he that reads them here, persuades him- 
self that he has always felt them. Had Gray written 
often thus, it had been Auin to blame, and useless to 
praise him. 
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petitioning tlie King to remove Walpole. His zeal 
Tvas tfbnsidered by the courtiers not only as violentj 
but as acrimonious and malignant; and vriien Wal- 
pole was 8t last bunted from his places^ every effort 
wgs made by his friends^ and many friends he had, 
to exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St. 
James’s, kept a separate court, and opened his arms 
to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttelton 
became His secretary, and was supposed to have great 
influence in the direction of his conduct. He per- 
suaded his master, whose business it was now to be 
{^pular, that he would advance his character by 
patronage. Slallet was made nnder-secretary, with 
200/. and Thomson had a pension of 100/. a year. 
For Thomson Lyttelton always retained his kindness, 
and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moorejconrted his favour by an apologetical poem, 
caUed*7Ke Trial of Selim, for which he was paid with 
Itind words, which, as is common, raised great hopes, 
that at last were disappointed. 

Lytfelton now stood in the first rank of opposition ; 
and Pope, who was incited, it is not easy to say how, 
to increase the damonr asainst the ministry^ com- 
mended him among the other patriots. This drew 
upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the house, 
imputed to him as a crime His intimacy with a 
lampooner so unjust and licentious. Lyttmton sup- 
ported his friend, ^d replied, that he tiiought it an 
honour th be received into the familiarity of 'so great 
^poet. 

IVhile he was thus conspicuous, he married (1741) 
Miss Lucy Fortescue of Demnshire, by whom he had 
a son, the late lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, 
and with whom he appears to have lived in the 
highest degree of connubial felicity: but human 
pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about fire 
years afterwards, and he solaced his grief by writing 
a lofig poem to Her memory. 

He did not however condemn himself to perpetual 
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father, he mherited a baronet’s title with a large 
estate, which, though perhaps he did not augment, 
he was careful to adorn, by a house of great elegance 
and e:roence, and by much attention to the decora- 
1i(]n 01 his park. 

*As he continued his activity in parliament, he was_ 
gradually advancing his claim to profit and prefer- 
ment; and accordingly was made in time (1754) 
cofferer and privy counsellor: this place he ex- 
changed next year for the great office of chancellor 
of the Exchequer; an. office, however, that requited 
some qualifications which he soon perceived himself 
tq want. 

The year after, his curiomty led him into Wales; 
of which he has given an account, perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a. man of whom he had conceived an opinion 
more faypurable t})an he seems to have deserved, and 
whonv, having once espoused his interest and fame, 
he never xvas persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever 
was his moral character, did not want abilities; 
attacked as he was by an universal outcry, and that 
outcry, as it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
ground ; at last, when his defences began to fail him, 
he sallied out upon his adversaries, and his adver- 
saries retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his Dialogues 
of the Dead, which were very eagerly read, though 
the production rather, as it seems, of leisure than 
of study7 rather effusions than compositions. The 
names of his persons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their conversation ; and when they have 
met, they too often part without any conclusion. 
He has copiSd Fenelon more than FontmeUe. 

When they were first published, they were kindly 
commended by the Critical Beviewers', and poor 
Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which 1 have read, aclmowledgements which 
can never be proper, since they must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice. 
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■* But to politicks and literature there must be an 
^*cd. ‘Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a 
Hrong or of a healthy man ; he had a lender uncom- 
^cted frafte, and a meagre face : he lasted however 
ivty years, and was then seized with his last illness. 
)f his death a very affecting and instructive acconnh\ 
'\as been given by his physician, which will spare me 
the ttsk of his moral character. 

■’ ^On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lordship's 
lisorder, which for a week past had alarmed us, put 
jn a fatal appearance, and his lordship believed him- 
lelf to be a dying man. From this time he suffered 
3ji restlessness rather than pain; though his nerves 
were apparently much fluttered, his mental faculties 
never seemed stronger, when he was thoroughly 
awake. 

'His lordship’s bilious and hepatick complaints 
seemed srione note equal to the expected mournful 
event;* his long want of sleep, whether the con- 
sequence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which 
is more probable, of causes of a different kind, 
accounts for his loss of strength, and for his death, 
verj’ sufficiently. 

‘Though his lordship wished his approaching dis- 
solution not to be lingering, he waited for it with 
resignation. He said, “It is a folly, a keeping me in 
misery, now to attempt to prolong life” ; yet he was 
easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of others, to do 
or to take any thiqg thought proper for him. On 
Saturday*he had been remarkably better, and we 
•\jere not without some hopes of his recovery. 

'On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his 
lordship sen^ for me, and said he felt a great hurry, 
and wished to have a little conversation with me in 
order to divert it. He then proceeded to open the 
fountain of that heart, from whence goodness had so 
long flowed as from a copious spring. “Doctor,” 
said he, “you shall be my confessor : when I first set 
out in the world, I had friends who endeavoured to 
shake my belief in the Christian religion. I saw 
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difficulties Trhich staireered me ; but I kept my mind 
open to conviction. Tbe evidences and doctrilies of 
Christianity, studied n-ith attention, made me a most 
&m and persuaded believer of the Christir-n religion. 
I have made it the rule of my life, and it is Jbe 
•ground of my future hopes. I have erred and sinned; 
'^but have repented, and never_ indulged any vicious 
habit. In politicks, and puhlick life, I have made 
publick good tbe rule of my conduct. 1 never gave 
counsels which I did not at the time think the best 
I have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong, but 
I did not err designedly. 1 have endeavoured, in 
private life, to do all llie good in my imwcr, apd 
never for a moment could indulirc m.alicious or unjust 
designs upon any person whatsoever." 

'At another time he said, "I must leave my snul 
in the .same state it was in before this illnc« ; 'l find 
this a very inconvenient time for .splicitudo ?bout any 
thing." , 

'On the evening, when the symptom# of death 
came on, he said, “ I shall die ; but it will not be 
your fault” IMien lord and lady Valcntia fame to 
see his lordship, he gave them his solemn benediction, 
and said, "Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; you must 
Gomc to this." Thus he continued givinir his dring 
benediction to all around him. On Monday morning 
a lucid interval gave some small hopes, 'but these 
vanished in the evening; and he continued dying, 
but vrith very little uneasinc.««, tUl Tuesd.ay morijine, 
Au':ust22, when between seven and eight ’6*clock he 
expired, almost without a groan.’ " , 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the follow- 
ing inscription is cut on the side of his lady's 
monument: ' 


' This unadorned stone was placed here 
By the particular desire and express 
dircetions of the Bight Honourable 
Gronoe Lord Lmri.'ios, 

TTho died August 22, 17T3, aged 0 !. 
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'■Lord Lyttelton’s Poems are the irorks of a man of 
literature and judgement, devoting part of his time to 
versification. 'They have nothing to be despised, and 
little to be admired. Of his Progress of Love, it is 
su|ficient blame to say that it is pastoral. His blank 
verse in Blenhdm has neither much force nor much 
elegance. His little performances, \Thether Songs or 
Epigrams, are sometimes spritely, and sometimes 
insipid. His epistolary pieces have a smooth equa- 
bility, vrhich cannot much tire, because they are 
short, but -which seldom elevates or surprises. But 
from this censure ought to be excepted his Advice to 
Belinda, -wlnoh, though for the most part -written when 
he was very young, contains much truth and much 
prudence, very elegantly and vigorously expressed, 
and shews a mind attentive to life, and a power 
of poetry which cultivation might have raised to 
excelleope. 
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